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PREFACE. 

IMr. Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, has asserted, 
that the * last and greatest art' of literary composi* 
tion is * the art to blot.' With a full conviction of 
the difficulty and the duty of this art, th€ Author of 
the following pages ventures to insist, even in con- 
tradiction to this high authority, that there is, in 
writing, an art still more rare, still more slowly 
learned, still more reluctantly adopted — the art to 

But when shsdl this'difficult, but valuable, art be 
resorted to? At what precise moment shall we be- 
gin to reduce so wholesome a theory to practice? It 
may be answered— -at the period when time may rea- 
sonably be suspected to hav« e^xtingiiished the small 
particle of fire which the fond conceit of the author 
might tempt him to fancy he once possessed. 

But how is he to ascertain this critical moment of 
extinction? His own eyes, always dim in the discern- 
ment of his own faults, may have become quite blind. , 
His friends are too timid, or too tender, to hazard 
the perilous intimation. If his enemies, always 
kindly ready to perform this neglected office of 
friendship, proclaim the unwelcoine truth, they are 
probably not believed. The public, then, Who are 
neither governed by the misleadings of affection, nor 
influenced by the hostility of hatred, would seem to 
be the proper arbiters, the court from whose decision 
there should lie no app^« 

But if, through generous partiality to good inten- 
tions, or habitual kindness to long acquaintance, that 
public, instead of checking, continae to cherish, the 
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efforts which they have been accustomed to indulge, 
and the author be tempted still ta persist in writing, 
may he not be in eminent danger of wearing.out the 
good humour of his protectors, by a successive re- 
production of hims^f— -of abusing their kindness, by 
the vapid exhibition of an exhausted intellect? 

May the writer of the following pages, without 
incurring too heavily the imputation of vanity, be 
permitted to observe, that there is a sense in which 
the favour she has uniformly experienced is honoura- 
ble to that public who liave conferred it? Their in- 
dulgence has never been purchased by flattery; their 
support has never been a payment for softening errors 
that require, not to be qualified, but combated; has 
never been a reward for incense offered to the pas- 
sions, for sentiments accommodated to whatever ap- 
peared to be defective in any reigning opinion, in any 
prevailing practice, lliey have received with appro- 
bation unvarnished truth, and even borne with pa- 
tience bold remonstrance. In return, she is willing 
to hope, that she has paid them a more substantial 
respect, by this hazardous sincerity, than if she had 
endeavoured to conciliate their regard by indirect 
arts and unworthy adulation. 

Next to injuring any reader, her deepest regret 
would be to offend him; but when the questions agi- 
tated are of momentous concern, would not disguising 
truth, or palliating error, be, as to the intention, the 
worst of injuries, however powerless the writer 
might be in making a bad intention effectively mis- 
chievous? Sincere, therefore, as would be her con- 
cern, if any stroke of her pen 

Should tend to make one worthy man her foe, 
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yet the feeling of having contributed to mislead a 
single youthful mind, by the suppression of a right, 
or the establishment of a false principle, would be 

J more painful than any censures which an imprudent 

i honesty might draw down upon her. 

If the humble itork now presented to the world, 
be of little use to the reader, the writer is willing to 

^ hope it may not be altogether unprofitable to herself. 

If it induce her more strenuously to cultivate the 
habit of rendering speculation practical, if it should 
dispose her to adopt more cordially what she is so 
prompt to recommend, she will then have turned to 
some little account the hours of pain and suffering 
under which it has been composed. 

She does not, however, absurdly presume to plead 
pain and suffering as an apology for defects in a work 
which she was at liberty not to have undertaken; for, 
with whatever other evils sickness may be chargea- 
ble, it imposes on no one the necessity of adding one 
more to the coimtless catalogue of indifferent books^ 

Barley Wood^ 
December tOfA, ISIS.- 



CHRISTIAN MOBALS. 

CHAP. I. 

On the writers of pious books. 

All the things in this world carry in them such 
evident marks of imperfection, are so liable to be 
infected with error, good is separated from evil by 
such slight partitions, and the deflection from what 
is right is so easy, that even undertakings which 
should seem most exempt from danger are yet inse- 
cure in their conduct, and uncertain in their issue. 
Writing a soundly-religious book might seem to put 
in the claim of an exempt case; but does experience 
prove that the exemption is infallible? llie employ- 
ment is good, the motive is likely to be pure; the 
work may be unexceptionable in its tendency, and 
useful in its consequences. But is it always benefi- 
cial to the writer in the proportion in which he in- 
tends it to be profitable to the reader? Even of the 
reader, is his own improvement always the leading 
aim? Does a critical spirit never diminish the bene- 
fit which the book was calculated to convey? If he 
Is convinced by the more essential trutbs it imparts, 
is not some trivial disagreement of opinion, in a mat- 
ter on which persons may differ without any charge 
against the piety of either, made to defeat all the 
ends of improvement? Is not an insignificant, per- 
haps an ill-founded objection, suffered to invalidate 

the merit of the whole work? Is not this eagerly 
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detected fault triumphantly kept in the fore-ground, 
while all that is valuable is overlooked and its effi- 
cacy defeated; the criticism being at once intended to 
give prominence to the error of the writer and the 
sagacity of the critic? Another reader is probably 
searching for brilliancy when he should be looking 
for truth, or he is only seeking a confirmation of his 
own opinions, when he should rather have been look- 
ing for their correction. 

As to the writer, is he not in danger of being ab- 
sorbed in the mechanical part of his work, till reii- 
gious composition dwindles into a mere secular ope- 
ration? May he not be diverted from his main 
object by an over-attention to elegance, to correct- 
ness, to oi:nament;— all which indeed are necessary; 
for if he would benefit he must be read,^ if he would 
be read he must please, if he would please he must 
endeavour to excel; — ^but may he not, in taking some, 
take too much pains to please, and so become less 
solicitous to benefit, to the injury both of his reader 
and himself? May not the very lopping and pruning 
his work, .the flowers which he is anxiously sticking 
into it, the little decorations with which he is setting 
off those parts which he fears may be thought dry 
and dull, raise a sensation in his mind not unlike that 
which a vain beauty feels in tricking out her person? 
May he not, by too much confidence in his own pow- 
ers, be blind to errors obvious to all but himself; or 
else may he not use the file too assiduously, and by 
over-labour in smoothing the asperities of his style, 
diminish the force of his meaning, and polish honest 
vigour into unprofitable elegance? 

Some indeed have been so indulgent to authors un- 
der their many difficulties, as to allow them a certain 
^pixture of inferior excitement, as an' under-help to 
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assist such motives as are more pure* If they did 
not feel a little too full of their work, when it was 
under their hand, it has been said, they would not 
devote to it the full force of their mind* This anxie- 
ty, or rather this absorption, it is presumed, lasts no 
longer ^an till the immediate object is accomplished^ 
It retreats indeed, but waits for the author, seizes' 
him again with undiminished force on his next un- 
dertaking. If he fancied that his former subject was 
all in all while his mind was intent upon it, that 
preference, like the fondness of an animal for its 
young, which is lost when they no longer need its 
fostering care, is transferred to the next* 

As this ardour in a rightly-turned mind will not 
be sufficiently durable to ripen into vanity^ but will 
cool as soon as the end for which it was exerted is 
answered; it will not materially injure the conscien- 
tious writer; for he will probably, when the impetus 
is taken off, as much undervalue his work, as he had 
before over-rated it. But wofully deficient in humili- 
lity is that author, whose enthusiasm does not sub- 
side, when it is no longer necessary to keep alive the 
spirit of his undertaking! Convicted indeed will he 
be of vanity, who persists in thinking his work as 
glowing, as when, with a judgment dazzled by his 
ardour, he viewed it hot, and fresh-drawn from the 
furnace! 

But perhaps when a man engages in any little ser- 
vice, if he did not in some degree exaggerate its 
value, in his hppe of its utility, he would want one 
motive for attempting it. Is it not therefore a smaller 
evil that he should a litde magnify its importance to 
his imagination, than that complete hopelessness 
should totally deter him from all enterprize? Natural 
indolence is in many, too powerful a subduer even of 
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religious exertion, to allow them to work without 
hope. If hope flatters, she at least supports; thus- 
something is achieved which else would not have 
been done at all. Again, the timid writer foresees 
that many objections may be raised to his work* 
This would amount to a disqualifying dejection, did 
he not take comfort in the chance that his censors 
may possibly disagree among themselves as to the 
points deserving criticism, and that one may even 
commend what another condemns* Thus his mind 
is kept in a just equilibrium; without the expectation 
of censure, he would be vain; without some hope of 
approbation, even the purity of his intention might 
not always secure him from despondency. 

But though no mixed motives or human feelings 
in the author ought to interfere with those df the 
reader, who has only to do with the book, and not 
with the man, it is of no small moment to himself, 
that both feelings and motives be pure« It is of the 
last importance that he do not impose on himself the 
belief, that he has only the honour of religion at heart, 
when literary renown, or victory over an adversary, 
may be the predominating principle. He will also be 
careful that his best endowments be not converted 
into implements of injury; he will be cautious that 
his learning, which is so useful to arm his zeal, do 
not help to encumber it; that his prudence, which is 
so necessary to qioderate, do not extinguish it. 

But if he come off clear from these temptations, 
other and greater lurk behind. He should bear in 
mind, that in composing a religious work for the pub- 
lic, he is produci^ the best part of himself; that he 
is probably exhibiting himself to others as much bet- 
ter than he is; for whatever be the faults of his own 
character, it is his bounden duty to conduct his 
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reader to the highest approach to excellence. Inde- 
pendent of his general defects^ he is at least careiuUy 
keeping out of sight every vain thought which may 
have stolen upon him while writing, every evil temper 
which may have assailed him, every tempation to in- 
dulge too ardent a wish that his book may procure* 
praise for himself, as well as benefit to his readers. 
To flatter himself inordinately on this head, as well 
as in over-anticipating the great eiFects it will produce, 
is not, perhaps, the smallest of his dangers. That 
very self knowledge which he has perhaps been incul- 
cating on others, would preserve him from an undue 
estimation both of himself and his book. 

It was the sneer of a witty, bur discouraging satyr- 
ist, that, ' To mend the world's a vast design.' It is, 
indeed, a design from which the purity of his mo- 
tive may not always secure the humility of the author. 
Yet modestly to aim at ameliorating that litde portion 
of it which lies within his immediate sphere, is a 
duty ont of which he should not be laughed by wits 
and epigrammatists. Instead of undulging unfound- 
ed hopes of improbable effects, the christian writer 
will be humbled at the mortifying reflection, what 
great and extensive evil the most insignificant bad 
man may effect, while so littie comparative good can 
be accomplished by the best. But it is to be regret- 
ted, that even religion is no sure protection against 
the intrusion of vanity, that it does not always secure 
its possessor from over-rating his own agency, from 
fondly calculating on the unknown benefits which, by 
his projected work, he is preparing for mankind. A 
pious Welch minister, many years ago, being about 
to publish a sermon, previously consulted the writer 
of these pages how many thousand copies he ought 
to print. He felt not a little shocked at her advising 
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him to reduce his thous^ids to hundh'eds^ scores she 
did not dare advise. Ajb she had foreseen, not half 
a dozen were sold, except a few^ charitably taken off 
his hands by his friends. At her return soon aiter^ 
from the metropolis, he hastened to her with all the 
ardour of impatience, and seriously inquired, whe« 
ther she had observed any material reformation at 
the court end of the town, since the publication of his 
discourse. 

Among the many unsuspected but salutary checks 
to the vanity of a pious writer, it will not be the 
least, that his very popularity may make the intrinsic 
value of his work questionable; — that he may be in- 
debted for its favourable reception, not to its excel- 
lencies, but its defects, not to the deep, but to tlie 
superficial views he has taken of religion; that it may 
be more acceptable only because it is less searching; 
that if he has pleased, it may be owing to his having 
heen more cautious than faithful. If there is reason 
to suspect that success arises from his having skim* 
med the surface of truth, when he ought to have 
penetrated its depths, that he has reconciled the read- 
er to Christianity and to himself by a disingenious 
discretion, by trimming between God and the world, 
by concealing truths he ought to have brought for- 
ward, or by palliating those he durst not disavow: 
popularity thus obtained will afford ground of hu- 
miliation rather than of triumph. In avoiding these, 
and all similar errors, he will also not fail to bear in 
mind, that He who gave the talents, gave also the 
right bent to the use of them, and that, therefore, he 
has no more ground for boasting of the application 
than of the possession. 

When he is called upon by the nature of his sub- 
ject to expatiate strongly on this vice, or to point out 
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the (toig«r of tiiat error, does he never fieel a sort of 
t conscious superiority t^ certain individuals oi his 
aeguaintancey vrho may be infected with either, and, 
for a moment, be tempted to sit rather in the seat of 
the scomer, than ki that of the counsellor? On such 
occasions-, there is nothing which he will more care- 
fally watch, than the temper of his own mind. When 
duty compels him to be severe against any false opi- ' 
nion, or wrong practice, he will be cautious not to 
mix-with his just censure, any feeling of disdain, any 
sentiment of mdignation, against any individual 
whom he may bear in mind; nor will he indulge the 
unworthy wonder how such or such a person will be 
mortified at the exposure of a fault to which he is 
addicted. Nor will he harbour in his bosom an un- 
charitable vehemence against those whom the reproof 
may suit, nor a secret self-complacent certainty, that 
if any thin^ can do them good, this must do it; that 
though they hear not Moses and the Prophets, they 
cannot but listen to his pointed admonitions — that 
diey can never stand out against such persuasions as 
he has to offer— neVer resist such arguments as he has 
prepared for their conviction. 

But what is still a more serious danger, has he 
never been tempted to overlook his own faults while 
he has been exposing those of others; and this, though 
the failing he is condemning, may be peculiarly his 
own? With just indignation against the offence he 
is reproving, has he never once forgotten to mingle 
tender compassion for the offender, remembering, 
that he himself is sinful dust and ashes; that he also 
stands in need of infinite mercy, and has been onjy 
rescued by that mercy from being on a level with the 
Worst objects of his just disapprobation. 
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It wouid^ notwithstanding, be the highest degree 
6f unfairness, to prefer a charge of injustice, hypoc- 
risy, or eren inconsistency, against an author, be- 
cause his life, in some respects, falls short of the 
strictness of his writings. It is a disparity almost 
inseparable from-this state of frail mortality. He may 
have fallen into errors, and yet deserve to have no 
heavier charge brought against him than he h£» 
brought against others. -Infirmity of temper, inequali- 
ty of mind, a heart, though fearing to offend God, 
yet not sufficiently dead to the world; — ^these are the 
lingering effects of sin imperfectly subdued, in a 
heart which yet longs, prays, and labours for a com- 
plete deliverance from all its corruptions. 

When a pious writer treats- on any awful topic, he 
writes under a solemn conviction of its vast import- 
ance; he trembles at the idea of not being entirely 
faithful, of not being valiant-for the truth, of not be- 
ing honestly explicit, of not declaring the whole 
counsel of God* His own heart is deeply impressed 
with the dignity of his subject, and he deprecates the 
thought of shrinking from the boldest avowal of 
every truth, or of withholding the most powerful 
inforcement to the practice of every virtue. He is 
apprehensive lest, on the one hand, when he assails 
vice or error, he should appear to indulge a violent 
or vindictive spirit, and be magisterially lifting his 
fallible self into the chair of authority; lest his attack 
on the vice might be construed into uncharitableness 
to the man. On the other hand, he is fearful lest by 
being more forbearing he should be less upright; lest 
if he tried to soften he should deceive; lest, by in- 
dulging too much a spirit of conciliation,- he should 
compromise truth for human favour. — Honest though 
imperfect, sincere though fallible, he endeavours to 
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bring his principles, his faith, and his convictions, 
into full operation; he warmly declares what he cor- 
dially feels, and faithfully testifies what he firmly be* 
lieves. 

But when he comes to act, he is sometimes brought 
to be too keenly sensible of the very fault in himself, 
against which he has been cautioning others; deeply 
does he lament that he feels strong remains in him* 
self of that corruption against which it was not the 
less his duty to direct his attacks. Some temptation 
presses him, some infirmity cleaves to him. These 
unsubdued frailties prove that he is a man, but they 
do not prove that he is a hypocrite. The truth is, the 
religious writer is sometimes thought worse than 
other men, because his book was considered as a 
pledge that he should be better. It was expected that 
the faults he described he would avoid; the passioQs 
he had blamed he would suppress; the tempers he 
had exposed he would have subdued. Perhaps it will 
commonly be found that the reader had expected too 
xbuch and the writer had done too little. 

The writer on religious topic^s is however the per- 
son who of all others ought to watch himself most 
narrowly. He has given a public pledge of his prin- 
ciples. He has held out m rule, to which, as others 
will be looking with a critical eye to discover how 
far his conduct falls short of it, so he should himself 
constantly bear in mind the elevation of his own 
•standard; and he will be more circumspect from the 
persuasion, that not only his own character but that 
of religion itself will sulFer by his departure from it. 
The consciousness of the inferiority of his practice to 
his principles, if those principles are truh' scriptural, 
will furnish him with new motives to humility. The 
solemn dread lest this inconsistency should be pro- 

VOL. VII. G 
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duced against him at the last day, is a {resh iitcen« 
live to higher exertions, stirs him up to augmented 
vigilance, quickens him to more intense prayer. He 
experiences at once the contradictory feeling of 
dreading to appear better than he really is, by the 
high tone of piety in his compositions, or of making 
others worse by lowering that tone in order to bring 
his professions nearer to the level of his life. Per- 
haps the most humiliating moment he can ever ex- 
perience is, ^hen by an accidental glance at some 

•former work he is reminded how little he himself 
has profited by the very arguments with which he 
may have successfully combated some error of the 
reader; when he feels how much his own heart is 
still under the dominion of that wrong temper of 

/which he has forcibly exposed the turpitude to the 
conviction of others* 

There is, however, no personal reason which could 
ever justify his holding out an inferior standard. If 
there is^ any point in which he eminently excels, he 
has the best of all possible reasons for pressing it upon 
others-^is own experience of its excellence. If there 
be any in which he unhappily fails, he is clearly jus- 
tified in recommending it from the humbling sense 
of his own deficiency in it. Thus he will in either 
case inforce truth with equal energy, from causes 
diametrically opposite. Is it not then obvious that 
as there is no vanity in insisting on a virtue because 
the writer possesses it, so there is no hypocrisy in- 
recommending a quality because he himself is desti- 
tute of i^ 

But if, through the so frequently alleged imperfec- ' 

.tion attached to humanity, christian writers do not 
always attain to the excellence they suggest, let us 
not tiierefore infer that their principles are defective. 
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their aims low, or their practical attainments mean. 
Let us not suspect that it is not the endeavour of 
their life, as much as the desire of their heart, to 
maintain a conduct which shall not discredit their 
profession. Above all, let us be cautious of conclu- 
ding that they do not believe what they teach, be- 
cause they have passions like other men; provided we 
observe them struggling with those passions, and ma- 
king a progress in their conquest over them, though 
that progress be impeded by natural infirmity, though 
it be obstructed by occasional irritation. The tri-^ 
umphant detector of the discordance between the 
author and his book knows not the secret regrets, 
hears not the fervent prayers, witnesses not the peni- 
tential sorrows, which a deep sense of this disagree- 
ment produces in the self-abasing heart. To instance 
in a familiar case: — In the heat of conversation with 
the author, he has probably marked an impatient 
word, a hasty expression, a rash judgment; these he 
treasures up, and produces against him; but he does 
not hear, in the writer's nightly review of the errors 
of that day, his self-rebuke' for this unsubdu^ im- 
petuosity, his resolutions agafnst it, the earnest 
prayer, which perhaps at this moment is carrying 
forward the gradual subjugation of his temper. 

Yet his reputation might suffer in anothef way; for 
if the critic could hear these humbling confessions 
of the writers in question, he would be ready to con- 
clude that they were * Sinners above all the Galileans.' 
Whereas the truth most probably is, that they are so 
alive to the perception of the evil of their own hearts, 
that things which would be slight faults in the esti- 
mation of the accuser, to them appear grave offences. 
Things which they lament as evils of magnitude,. 
would to the less tender conscience be impalpable, im- 
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perceptible. For instance, — While the caviller would 
call even the omission of prayer a venial fault; they 
would call a heartless prayer a sin; where the one 
would think all was well if the literal performance 
had not been neglected, the other would be uneasy 
under the exterior observance, if he felt that the spi- 
rit had not accompanied the fonn. The reprover 
might even accuse the serious Christian of absurdity, 
should he have overheard him humbling himself for 
something which was obviously a virtue. He was 
not, however, so preposterously humble, as to make 
the virtue the ground of his regret — ^he was abasing 
himself for some vanity, which like an excrescence 
had grown out of it, some inattention which like a 
poison had mixed with it. When a humble man 
meditates on his vices, and an irreligious man on his 
virtues, the vices of the one might be sometimes 
deemed about as unsubstantial as the virtues of the 
other actually are. 

The writer of good books, in common with other 
authors, is exposed to one danger from which other 
men are more exempt, that of being so immediately 
the object of his own attention. This may lead him to 
be too full of himself. His intellect is even more con- 
stantly before his eyes than the form and face of the 
beauty are before her's. But if in this exercise he 
may be tempted to think too well of his understand- 
ing, the mischief will be counteracted by the advan- 
tage which such a close view may bring to his heart. 
The faults he reprehends in general, will bring his 
own faults more forcibly before him, and it will be 
a humbling consideration which he will not fail to 
press home on himself, to reflect, that he is better 
able to penetrate into the recesses of the erring hearts 
of others, from the sympathies of his own. Repeat'- 
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• 
ed and successful pains have been taken by some 

popular wits,* in whom levity has answered the end 
of malice, to lower the value of pious instruction, by 
exposing the discrepancy between the exhortation 
and the exhorter. They have ingeniously invented 
cases and situations in which the clergyman is preach- 
ing powerfully and efficaciously on the duty of sub- 
mission to the divine will; immediately after which, 
they contrive to betray him into a paroxysm of over- 
whelming impatience at some great domestic calami- 
ty of his own* This, as' it tends to make the infirmity 
of sincere Christians a matter of triumph, could only 
have been done with a view to make them ridicu- 
lous; a laugh is cheaply though not very honourably 
raised, and the insignificance or hoUowness of reli- 
gious (instruction perhaps indelibly stamped on the 
mind of the young reader. But supposing the cir- 
cumstances to have been real, ought the frail affec- 
tions, ought the conscious infirmity of these good 
men to have let them to withhold from their audi- 
ences the necessity of christian resignation? Such 
instances of natural feeling in certain stages of a 
progressive piety , neither prove religion to be power- 
less, nor its professor deceitful. Was the fervent, 
but fallible apostle, who in a moment of infirmity 
denied his master, a hypocrite^ when he said, 
* though all the world should be offended, yet will 
not IV 

Yet is this captious spirit an additional reason why 
the pious writer should guard against excesses- in 
feeling, which, if the reader could witness, he would 
exultingly reiterate the vulgar but melancholy truism: 
Hozu much easier it is to preach than to practise! 

* Goldsmith, Fielding, &c. &c. 
C 2 
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How gladly woukL he have brought the conduQt to 
confront the counsel^ and have missed all the benefit 
of the discourse, by the disclosure of the failing! 

But allowing the worst — granting that the writer 
is not in all points exemplary; if we resolve never to 
read a work of instruction because the author had 
faults, Lord Bacon^s inexhaustible mine of intellec- 
tual wealth might have still lain unexplored. Luther, 
the man to whom the protestant world owes more 
than to any other uninspired being, might remain 
unread, because he is said to have wanted the meek- 
ness of . Melancthon. Even the divine instructions 
conveyed in the book of Ecclesiastes would have 
been written in vain. 

It is not necessary that the writer under conside- 
ration should, like the sacred penman, criminate him^ 
self. Their ingenuous self-abasement added weigl^ 
to the truth of their general testimony, and was 
doubtless directed by the holy spirit, as well for this 
purpose, as for the humiliation of the offending his- 
torian. But above all it is calculated to show that 
the renovation of hearts so imperfect was the work 
of the spirit of God. 

Though the pious writer in these days is not called 
upon to exercise this self-disparaging egotism, yet 
let not his silence on this head be attributed to a de- 
sire that he may be thought a better man than Mo- 
iBCS, who heroically perpetuated the memory of that 
offence which was an inhibition to his entering the 
land of promise— -nor than David, the recorder of 
his own sins, the enormity of which could only be 
exceeded hy the intensity of his repentance — ^nor 
than saint Paul, who published himself to have been 
a blasphemer and a persecutor.— -K the best men 
«nong us have, through the preventing grace of 
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God, been preserved from the signal offences of 
prophets and apostles, they will themselves be the 
foremost to acknowledge how, beyond all compari- 
son, they are below them, in that devotedness of spi- 
rit, that contempt of earthly things, and that annihi- 
lation of self, which so eminendy characterized those 
inspired servants of God. 

But suppose we were to go farther— -even if it 
could be proved that some individual charge had nat 
been altogether unfounded* Even this possible evil 
in the man, would not invalidate the truths he has 
been teaching, Balaam though a bad man prophe- 
sied truly. Erasmus, whose piety is almost as doubt- 
ful, as his wit and learning were unquestionable, yet 
by throwing both into the right scale, was a valuable 
instrument in effecting the great work in which he 
was concerned. Erasmus powerfully assisted the 
reformation, though it is not quite so clear that the 
reformation essentially benefited Erasmus. 

If then the writer advances unanswerable argu- 
ments in the cause of truth, if he impressively en- 
forces its practical importance, his character, even 
if defective, should not invalidate his reasoning. 
Though we allow that even to the reader it is far 
more satisfactory when the life illustrates the wri- 
ting, yet we must never bring the conduct of the 
man as any infallible test of the truth of his doctrine. 
Allow this, and the reverse of the proposition will be 
pleaded against us. Take the opposite case. Do we 
ever produce certain moral qualities which Hobbes, 
Bayle, Hume, and other sober sceptics possessed, as 
arguments for adopting their opinions? Do we in- 
fer as a necessary consequence, that their sentiments 
are sound because their lives were not flagitious? 
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But though it is an awful possibility, that the same 
work may at once promote God's glory and prove a 
danger to the instrument that promotes it— that the 
opulence of the very mind which is advancing reli- 
gion, may be used by the owner to his hurt — ^that he 
may be so absorbed in it as a business, that he may 
lose sight of his end— that he may neglect personal^ 
while he is advancing public religion— or be so anx* 
ious for the success of his work, that he cannot com- 
mit the event to heaven: let us thankfully profit by 
the truths he teaches; bless God that he has been 
useful to us; and pray that his errors may not be im- 
puted to him. 

Many a sincere Christian will confess that when he is 
writing in an animated strain in the cause of religion, 
there are moments in which, from imbecility of nkind 
or infirmity of body, or failure of animal spirits, 
while he is promoting the spiritual interests of others, 
he is inwardly lamenting his own deadness to the 
very things on which he is insisting. He however 
perseveres; like the army of Gideon, * faint yet pur- 
suing,* he suflPers not the feeling to obstruct the act, 
till, as a reward for his perseverance, the act brings 
back the feeling. Were it suspected that some of his 
most approved pages were w^ritten under this declen- 
sion of zeal, what a clamour would be raised against 
his inconsistency, when his merit — if we dare use the 
word merit — consists in overcoming the languor of 
his spirit, and in acting as if he felt it not. His de- 
pression may in fact have been augmented by his hu- 
mility. He has trembled lest the solemnity^ with 
which he has been calling upon others, should not 
stir up his own feelings; lest the arguments which 
were intended to alarm the reader, should leave his 
own heart cold and unaffected. 
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While it is of the nature of scientific principles to 
adapt themselves only to one particular bent of mind, 
and of the inventive powers to address persons of 
imagination only: it is the character of Christianity, 
and should be the aim of the christian writer, to ac- 
commodate their instructions to every class of so« 
ciety, to every degree of intellect, to every quality of 
mind, to every cast of temper. Christianity does not' 
interfere with, any particular form of study, any po- 
litical propensity, any professional engagement, any 
legitimate pursuit. It claims to incorporate itself 
with the ideas of every intelligent mind which lie^ 
open to receive it; it infuses itselt, when not repelled, 
into the character of every individual, as it originally 
assimilated itself to that of every government, with- 
out sacrificing any thing of its specific quality, with- 
out requiring any mind of a peculiar make for its 
reception. 

Without altering its properties by any infusions of 
his own, a judicious writer will always consider how 
he may render it most acceptable to the capacity of 
the general recipient. To exclude reason from reli- 
gion^ he knows is not the way to attract argumenta- 
tive men to inquire into its truth; — ^to exclude ele- 
gance from its exhibition, is not the probable method 
to invite men of taste to speculate on its beauty. If 
however the writer possess little of the graces which 
embellish truth, if he cannot adorn it with those 
charms which, though they add nothing to its lustre, 
yet attract to its contemplation; still plain sense and 
unaffected, piety may contribute to the prodviction of 
ji work which may pwove useful to a large and valua- 
ble proportion of readers. But here if genius is not 
essential, good taste is never to be dispensed with« 
A sound judgment will be requisite to prevent piety 
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from being repulsive to readers who have been ac- 
customed to view other intellectual subjects exhibited 
in all the proprieties of which they are severally 
susceptible. Let them not see a subject of this 
transcendent importance, injured by any debasing 
mixture, disfigured by any coarseness of language, 
nor degraded by any vulgar associations. 

On the other hand, while s'ome object so strenu- 
ously against the introduction of the affections into 
religion, what are we to understand from it, but that 
in the opinion of the objectors, a man will write the 
better because he does not feel his subject, — ^that he 
will teach religion more safely to others, from not 
having felt its influence on his own heart,*— -that he . 
will make a deeper impression by writing from books 
than from himself, or rather that making an impres- 
sion at all is a dangerous thing,— -that it is of the na* 
ture of enthusiasm, proceeding from it, and produc- 
tive of it! — that therefore it is better that the reader 
should not be impressed, but only informed. 

But the sound and sober Christian takes the best 
precaution against infusing a fanatical spirit by not 
possessing it. He cannot communicate the distem- 
per of which he is not sick. He cautiously avoids it 
on a double ground. He knows that enthusiasm and 
superstition are not only mischievous in their nature, 
but that they furnish the profane with a plausible 
argument against religion itself. He remembers, 
and applies the observation, that to some pagan 
poets, especially Lucretius, these errors supplied 
Atheism with her most powerful arms. But though 
he allows that enthusiasm is dangerous, he continues 
to write like one who knows that it is not the exclu- 
sive danger of the age^ like one who is convinced 
that frenzy is not the ^y distemper in our spiritual 
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bills of mortality: like one whose heart is wanned, 
not by animal pulsation, but by those quickening ora« 
cles of truth which carry in them * the demonstration 
of the spirit and of power;' like one who feels that 
religion is not a misleading fire, but an animating 
principle which at once enlarges his views, elevates 
his aims, and ennobles his character. 

But to return to the reader. — If we had no higher 
reason to aim at improvement in piety, one would 
almost think that the mere feelings of gratitude and 
good-nature might tempt us to show our affection to 
our pious benefactors, by profiting from their exhor- 
tations, their coimsels, their persuasions. It might 
almost touch a heart dead to superior considerations, 
to reflect how many departed worthies have wasted 
their strength, as to us, in vain. Among the wit- 
nesses who will appear against us in the great day of 
account, they will stand the foremost. Let us trem- 
ble as we figure to ourselves our unwilling accusers 
in that band of holy men, who earnestly sought to 
draw us, not to themselves, but to those treasures of 
inspiration, of which they were the faithful exposi- 
tors; to the Prophets and Apostles,— > to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to God the judge 
of all.' 

And is it not a cruel return to refuse those who 
still meekly wait the effect of their labours upon 
earth, the honest gratification of seeing that we have 
derived some little advantage from their exertions? 
Let us show them that they have not offered up the 
fervent prayers which doubtless accompanied their 
unwearied labours to no end. While so many saints 
are now rejoicing in heaven, in the society of those 
whom their holy labours were made instrumental in 
bringing thither; let us not give those who are stSl 
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zealously devoting their talents to the same glorious 
purpose upon earth, sad cause to lament the total in-* 
efficacy of their endeavours — to regret that they are 
sent to them who will not hear, or who remain as 
if they had not heard— to suspect that if we do give 
them a patient hearing, it is for the sake of their 
style, their rhetoric, their good taste; but that when 
their eloquence opposes our corruptions, when their 
arguments cross our inclinations, when their persua- 
sions trench upon our passions, or their remonstran- 
ces interfere with our vanity, we are insensible to the 
voice of the charmer; or if we forgive their piety for 
the sake of their talents, we seldom go further than 
forgiveness. 



CHAP. II. 

On Providence. 

It is not easy to conceive a more deplorable state 
of mind, than to live in a disbelief of God's provi- 
dential government of the world. To be threatened 
with troubles, and to see no power which can avert 
them; to be surrounded with sorrows, and di'acem no 
hand which can redress them; to labour under op- 
pression or calumny, and believe there is no friend 
to relieve, and no judge to vindicate us; to live in a 
world, of which we believe its ruler has abdicated, 
the throne, or. delegated the direction to chance; to 
suspect that he has made over the triumph to injus- 
tice, and the victory to impiety; to suppose that we 
are abandoned to the casualties of nature, and the 
domination of wickedness; to behold the earth a scene 
of disorder^ with no superintendent to regulate it; to 
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bear the storms beating, and see the tempests spread-* i 

ing desolation around, with no influence to direct, 
and no wisdom to control them: all this would ren- 
der human life a burden intolerable to human feel- 
ing. £ven a heathen, in one of those glimpses of 
illumination which they seemed occasionally to catch, 
could say, it rvotild not be worth "while to live in a 
world which was not governed by Providence. 

But, as soon as we clearly discern the mind which 
appoints, and the hand which governs, all events, we 
begin to. see our way through them: as soon as we 
are brought to recognize Qod's authority, and to 
confide in* his goodness, we can say to our unruly 
hearts, what he said to the tempestuous waves, 
Peace^ be still. Though all is perplexity, we know 
who can reduce confusion into order: once assured 
of the protection* of the Supreme Intelligence, we 
shall possess our souls in patience, and resign our 
will with submission. As soon as this conviction is 
fully established, we become persuaded that a being 
of infinite love would never have placed us in a scene 
beset with so many trials,' and exposed to so many 
dangers, had he not intended them as necessary ma- 
.terials by which, under his guidance, we are to work 
out our future happiness) — as so many warnings not 
to set up our rest here;-*-as so many incentives to 
draw us on in pursuit of that better state to which 
eternal mercy is conducting us through this thorny 
way. ; 

To keep God habitually in view, as the end of all 
our aims, and the disposer of all events*-^to see him 
in all our comforts, to admire the benignity with 
which he imparts them — to adore the same substan- 
tial, though less obvious mercy, in our afflictions — to 
acknowledge at once the unwillingness with which 
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he dispenses our trials, and the necessity of our suf- 
fering them — to view hira in his bounties of crea- 
tion, with a love which makes every creature plea- 
sant — to regard him in his providential direction with 
a confidence which makes every hardship supporta- 
ble — ^to observe the subserviency of events to his 
eternal purposes: all tliis solves difHcultie^ otherwise 
insuperable, vindicates the divine conduct, composes 
the intractable passions, setdes the wavering faith, 
and quickens th*. too reluctant gratitude. 

The fabled charioteer, who usurped his father's 
empire for a day, is not more illustrative of their 
presumption, who, virtually snatching the reins of 
government from God, would involve the earth in 
confusion and ruin, than the denial which the ambi- 
tious supplicant received to his mad request, is ap- 
plicable to the goodness of God in refusing to dele- 
gate his power to his creatures: My son^ the very 
tenderness I shew in denying so ruinous a petition^ is 
the surest proof that I am indeed thy father. 

Sounds to which we are accustomed, we fancy- 
have a definite sense. But we often fancy it unjust- 
ly; for familiarity alone cannot give meaning to what 
is in itself unintelligible. Thus many words, with-, 
out any determinate and precise meaning, pass cur^ 
rent in common discourse. Some talk of those chi- 
merical beings, nature, fate, chance, and necessity, 
as positively as if they had a real existence, and of 
almighty power and direction as if they had none. 

In speaking of ordinary events as fortuitous, or as 
natural, we dispossess Providence of one half of his 
dominion. We assign to him the credit of great 
and avowedly supernatural operations, because we 
know not how else to dispose of them. For instance: 
We ascribe to him power and wisdom in the creation 
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di the world, while we talk as if we thought the 
keeping it in order might be effected by an inferior 
agency. We sometimes speak as if we assigned the 
government of the world to two distinct beings: what- 
ever is awful only, and out of the common course, 
we ascribe to God, as revolutions, volcanoes, earth- 
quakes. We think the dial of Ahaz going backward, 
the sun stationary on Gibeon, marvels worthy of 
Omnipotence: but when we stop here, it is not virtu- 
ally saying, that to maintain invariable order, unbro- 
ken regularity, perpetual uniformity, and systematic 
beauty in the heavens and the earth, does not ex- 
hibit equally striking proofs of infinite superinten- 
dence. 

Many seem to ascribe to chance the common cir- 
cumstances of life, as if they thought it would be an 
alFront to the Almighty to refer them to him; as if it 
were unbecoming his dignity to order the affairs of 
beings whom he thought it no derogation of that dig- 
nity to create. It looks as if, while we were obliged 
to him for making us, we would not wish to encum- 
ber him with the care of us. But the gracious 
Father of the universal family thinks it no dishonour 
to watch over the concerns, to supply the wants, and 
dispose the lot of creatures who owe their existence 
to his power, and their redemption to his mercy. He 
did not create his rational subjects in order to neglect 
them, or to turn them over to another, a capricious, 
an imaginary power. 

We do not it is true, so much arraign his general pro- 
vidence, as his particular appointments. We will allow 
the world to be nominally his, if he will allow us our 
opinion in respect to his management of certain parts 
oif it. Now, that he should not put forth the same 
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Specific energy individually to direct as to create, is 
supposing an anomaly in the character of the all-per- 
fect God. Whatever was his design in the forma- 
tion of the world and its inhabitants, the same rea- 
son would, beyond a doubt, influence him in their su- 
perintendence and preservation. David, in descri- 
bing the simple grandeur of omnipotent benignity, 
sets us a beautiful pattern. He does not represent 
the belief of God's providential care as an effort, but 
describes our continual sustenance as the necessary 
unlaboured effect of infinite power and goodness. He 
openeth his hand^ and filleth all things living- with 
plenteousness; thus making our blessings rather, as it 
were, a result than an operation. 

And as we are not under the divided control of a 
greater and a subordinate power, so neither are we^ 
as the Persian my thology teaches, the subjects of two 
equal beings, each of whom distributes respectively 
good and evil according to his peculiar character and 
province. Nor are we the sport of the conflicting 
atoms of one school, nor of the fatal necessity of ann 
other. There is one omnipotent, omniscient, perfect, 
supreme Intelligence, who disposes of ^\ery person 
and of every thing according to the counsel of his own 
infinitely holy will, * The help that is done upon 
earth, God doth it himself.' The comprehensive 
mind, enlightened by christian faith, discovers the 
same harmony and design in the course of human 
events, as the philosopher perceives in the move- 
;nents of the material system. 

Without a thorough conviction of this most conso* 
latory doctrine, what can we make of the events which 
are now passing before our eyes? What can we say 
to the perplexed state of an almost desolated world? 
There is no way of disentangling the confusion but 
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by seeing God in every thing. — Not to adore his pro- 
vidence as having some grand scheme which he is 
carrying on, some remote beneficial end in view, some 
unrevealed design to accomplish, by means not only 
inscrutable but seemingly contradictor}'-, is practical 
atheism. To contemplate the events which distract 
the civilized world, the tyranny which tears up order 
and morality by the roots; to behold the calamities 
of some, the crimes of others— such blackness gather- 
ing over the heads of some countries, such tempests 
bursting over those of others — these scenes must sub- 
vert the faith, must extinguish the hope, of all who 
do not firmly believe that the same power which 
' stilleth the raging of the sea and the noise of the 
waves,' can in his own good time also still the mad' 
ness of the people; will in his appointed season enable 
•us to say, * And where is the fury of the oppressor?' 
He may, and we know not how soon, enable us to ask, 
/ ' Where is the man that made the earth to tremble — / 
that did shake kingdoms — ^that made the world as a 
•wilderness — ^that destroyed the cities thereof — ^that 
opened not the house of his prisoners?' Yes — disorga- 
nized as the state of the world appears to be, let us 
be assured that it is not turned adrift, that things are 
not left to go on at random. Though the people are 
rebellious, the Sovereign has not renounced his do- 
minion over them. The most oppressive and de- 
structive agents are his mysterious ministers; they 
are carrying on, though unconsciously, his universal 
plan — a plan, which though complicated is coftsistent; 
though apparently disorderly will be found finally 
harmonious, j 

In some pieces of mechanism we have observed 
diiferent artists employed in different branches of the 
same machinery: in this division of labour, each naan 
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performs his allotted portion, in utter ignorance per- 
haps, not only of the portions assigned to the others, 
but also of the ultimate application of his own. Busy 
in executing his single pin, or spring, or wheel, it is 
no part of his concern to understand the work assign- 
ed to others, still less to comprehend the scheme of 
the master. But though the workman is ignorant 
how the whole is to be arranged, the machine would 
have been, incomplete without his seemingly incon- 
siderable contribution. In the mean time, the mas- 
ter unites, by apt junctures and articulations, parts 
which were not known to be susceptible of connexion; 
combines the separate divisions without difficulty, be- 
cause the several workmen have only been individ- 
ually helping to accomplish the original plan which 
had previously existed in his inventive mind. 

The prescience of God is among his peculiarly in- 
communicable attributes. Happy is it for us indeed 
that it is as incommunicable, for if any portion of it 
were imparted to us, how inconceivably would the 
distress of human life be aggravated! But if we al- 
low his omniscience, we cannot doubt his Providence. 
He would not foresee contingencies, for which he 
could not provide. His attributes are in fact so in- 
terwoven that it is impo9sible to separate them. His 
omniscience foresees, his understanding, which is in- 
finite, arranges, his sovereignty decrees, his omnipo- 
tence executes the purposes of his will. — His wis- 
dom may see some things to be best for a while to an^ 
swer certain temporary purposes, which would not 
be good for a continuance. When the present ap- 
pointment shall have answered the end to which it 
was determined, a new one, to which^ that was pre- 
paratory, takes place. The two arrangements may 
appear to us not to be of a piece, to be«£ven contra- 
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dictoiy; while yet this determination and this succes- 
sion are perfectly consistent in the mind of a being 
who sees all things at once, and calls things that are 
not as though they were.' God's view of all men and 
all events throughout all ages, is one clear distinct, 
quick, simultaneous view. Infinite knowledge takes in 
present, past, and future, in one comprehensive sur- 
vey, pierces through all distance at a glance, and col- 
lects all ages into the focus of the existing moment. 

Once thoroughly groimded and established in this 
faith and sense of the divine perfections, we shall ne- 
ver look upon any thing to be so monstrous or so mi- 
nute, so insignificant or so exorbitant, as to be out of 
the precincts and control of eternal Providence. We 
shall never reduce, if the allusion may be forgiven, 
the powers of omnipotence to a level with that of some 
Indian rajah who has a territory too unwieldy for his 
management, or of an emperor of China who has more 
subjects than one monarch can govern* 

We ask why evil rulers are permitted? — We an- 
swer, though rather mechanically, our own question, 
by acknowledging that they are the appointed scourges 
of divine displeasure. Yet God does not delegate 
his authority to the' oppressor, though he employs 
him as his instrument of correction; he still keeps the 
reins in his own hand. And besides that an offend- 
ing world stood in need of the chastisement, these 
black instruments who are thus allowed to ravage the 
earth, may be, in the scheme of Providence, unin- 
tentionally preparing the elements of moral beauty. 
When divine displeasure has made barren a fruitful 
land * for the wickedness oi them tliat dwell therein,* 
the ploughshare and the Tiarrow, which are sent to 
.tear up the unproductive soil, know no.t that they are 
providing fca the hand of the sower, who is follow- 
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ing their rude traces in order to scatter the seeds of 
future riches and fertility. 

Or take the conflagration of a town. — ^They whose 
houses are burnt, are objects of our tenderest com- 
miseration. The scene, if we beheld it, would alike 
excite our terror and our pity. But, after we have 
mourned over the devastation, and seen that despair 
is fruitless, at length necessity impels to industry;— 
we see a new and fairer order of things arise; the 
convenience, symmetry, and beauty which spring out 
of the ashes make us eventually not only cease to 
regret the deformity and unsighdiness to which they 
have succeeded, but almost reconcile us to the calami- 
ty which has led to tl\e improvement. 

Oftetf have the earthquake, the hurricane, the bolt 
of heaven,, kindling and throwing far and wide its 
baleful light on this earthly stage, realized in their 
ultimate effects this image. And we are reminded 
of a future general conflagration, * when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth itself shall 
be burned up,' which is to prove only the signal and 
the preparatory scene for a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. Let us, in 
every stage leading to this final * restitution of all 
things,' wait with patience for its sure completions 
Let us, in the mean time, give credit to the great 
Author of the book of Fate for the consistency of its 
catastrophe! 

When we peruse the compositions of a human au- 
thor, we look for unity and consistency in his whole 
plan; we expect connexion and relation between its 
several parts, and an entireness in the general com- 
bination. We are not so much delighted with a fine 
passage incidentally introduced, a short episode, of 
Which we discern at once the rise and the end, and 
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take in all the incidents and beauties at a single 
glance, as we are with the judgment which discovers 
itself in the distribution of the whole work, and the 
skill, not without difficulty discerned, which arranges, 
connects, and, as it were, links together the several 
divisions* Yet do we not sometimes presume to in- 
sinuate as if the great Author of all created nature 
cannot reduce the complexity of its parts into one 
consistent whole? Do we not intimate objections as 
if there were no concert, no agreement in the works 
of the Almighty mind? Do not the same persons 
who can speak in raptures of a perfect poem, a per- 
fect scheme of reasoning, a perfect plan in architec- 
ture, yet presume to suspect that the concerns of the 
universe are carried on with less system, and on a 
more imperfect design, than the rude sketches of a 
frail creait'ure, who is crushed before the moth? 

But if we go so far as to leave to God the direc- 
tion of the natural world, because we know not well, 
after all, to whom else to commit its management, 
yet we frequently make little scruple to take the gov- 
ernment of the moral world into our own hands. If 
we consent to his ruling matter, we reluctantly allow 
that he governs mind. We reason as if we suspected 
that the passions of men lay beyond his control, and 
that their vices have overturned his dominion. But 
we should practically call to mind what is the daily 
language of our lips, not only that His is * the king- 
dom,' but that the * power' is the source, and Uhe 
glory' the result of his administration. He does jnot, 
it is true, by an arbitrary compulsion of men's minds, 
rob them of that freedom by which they offend him, 
nor by a force on their liberty, pre vent those sins and 
follies which, if he arbitrarily hindered, he would 
convert rational beings into mechanical ones; but he 
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turns their sins and follies to such uses, that while 
by the voluntary commission of them they are bring- 
ing down destruction on their own heads, they are 
not impeding his purposes. 

Nor does Providence, in his wide arrangements, 
exclude the operation of subordinate causes and mo- 
tives, but allows them to assist the greater, and there- 
by to work his will; as subalterns in the battle con- 
tribute severally their share to the victory, while, 
like those inferior causes, they are compelled to keep 
their ranks, and not to aspire to the command. As 
we have a higher end, we must have a supreme di- 
rection to our aims. Yet a lower end is sometimes 
made a means to a higher, and assists its object with- 
out usurping its place. Some who begin by abstain- 
ing from evil, or set about doing good from a princi- 
ple not entirely pure, are graciously led to the prin- 
ciple by doing or forbearing the action; and are 
finally landed at the higher point, from beginnings 
far below those at which we might rashly have as- 
serted they could only set out with any hope of 
success. 

Though this may not very frequently occur, yet as 
it is by means God works, rather than by miracles; 
and as the world does not overflow with real piety, 
what a chaos would this earth become, if God did 
not permit inferior motives to operate to a certain 
degree for the general good! Many whom the ut- 
most stretch of charity cannot induce us to believe 
that they are acting from the purest principles, are 
yet contributing to the comfort and good order of 
society. Though they are sober only from a regard 
to their health, yet their temperance affords a good 
example; though they are prudent from no higher 
motive than the love of money, yet their frugality 
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keeps them within the same bounds as if they were 
influenced by a better motive; though they may be 
liberal only to raise their reputation, yet their libe- 
rality feeds the hungry; though they are public-spirit- 
ed merely from ambition, yet their patriotism, by 
rousing the spirit of the country, savesr it. If such 
right actions, performed from such low motives, can 
look for no future retribution;— if, being done with- 
out reference to the highest end, they do not advance 
the eternal interests of the doer, nor the glory of God, 
they are yet his instruments for promoting the good 
of others, both by utility and exa^iple* On this 
ground we may be thankful that there is so much 
refinement, generosity, and politeness among the 
higher orders of society, while we confess that, tear 
away the action from its motive, sunder the virtue 
from its legitimate reference, the act and the virtue 
lose their present character and their ultimate re- 
ward. 

The means by which an infinitely wise God often 
promotes the most important plans, are apt illustra- 
tions of the blindness and obliquity of man's judg- 
ment. May we be allowed to oflfer an instance or 
two, in which human wisdom would probably have 
taken a course, in the appointment of instruments and 
events, directly opposite to that pursued by infinite 
wisdom? What earthly judge, if he had been ques- 
tioned as to the means likely to produce one of the 
strongest evidences of the truth of Christianity to 
unbelievers, but would have named an agreement be- 
tween Jews and Christians, as its fullest corrobora- 
tion? If we ourselves had an important cause Hepend- 
ingw— for instance, the ascertaining our right to a liti- 
gated estate; — If the success of the crial depended on 
the testimony of the witnesses, and on the authen:- 
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ticity of our title deeds, whose testimony should wf 
endeavour to obtain; into whose hands should we 
wish our vouchers to be committed? According to 
all human prudence should we not desire witnesses 
who had no known hostility to us; should we not 
object to a jury of avowed enemies; and should we 
not refuse to lodge our records in the hands of our 
opponents? 

But 'His wisdom, in whose sight ours is folly, has 
seen fit to make one of the most striking proofs of 
the truth of Christianity depend on the living mira- 
cle of the enmity of the Jews; * to them also were 
committed the oracles of God,' so that to both their 
ancient testimony and their present opposition we are 
to look for the most striking proofs of a religion 
which they behold with perpetual hatred. And now 
that Christianity is actually made to stand upon such 
evidence, what test can be more satisfactory? Reason 
itself owns its validity; for what collusion can now be 
charged upon the concurrent witnesses to Christiani- 
ty, when each party in court is decidedly at variance 
with the other? Who can rationally question the 
strength of that title which is contained in their 
genuine archives — that evidence resulting from their 
hereditary denial of facts, of which they persist to 
reverence the predictions? . Where can we more con- 
fidently look for the truth of a religion they detest, 
than to the verification conferred on it by their ori- 
ginal history, their irreversible antipathy, their actual 
condition, and existing character? 

To venture another specimen. If we had pre- 
sumed to point out instruments for the destruction 
of Jerusalem, we should probably have thought none 
so appropriate as Constantine? we might' have sup- 
posed the first christian emperor would have been 
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the fittest avenger of the Redeemer's blood. Omni- 
science selected for the awful retribution a pagan 
prince, a virtuous one it is true, but one who seemed 
to have no personal interest in the business, one to 
whom Jews and Christians, as such, were alike in- 
different. While this utter desolation was the ob- 
vious accomplishment of a prophecy, which was t© 
be a lasting evidence of the truth of Our religion, the 
choice of the destroyer was one of those * secret 
things which belong to God,' and is only to be al- 
leged as a proof that * his ways are not our ways.' 

We will advert to another event, the most impor- 
tant since the incarnation of him whose pure worship 
it has restored — the reformation. This occurrence 
is a peculiarly striking instance of our ignorance of 
the operations of supreme wisdom, and of the means 
which, to our short sight, seem fit or unfit for the 
accomplishment of his purposes. If ever the hand 
of Providence was conspicuous as the meridian sun, 
it was so in this mighty work — it was so in the selec- 
tion of apparently discordant instruments — it was so, 
in over-ruling the designs of some, to a purpose op- 
posite to their intention, in making the errors of 
others contribute to the general end. If this grand 
scheme had been exposed to our review for advice, 
if we had been consulted in its formation and its pro- 
gress, how should we have criticized both the plan 
and its conductors? How should we have censured 
some of the agents as inadequate, condemned others 
as ill chosen, rejected one as u|isuited, another as 
injurious! One critic would have msisted that the 
vehemence of Luther would mar any enterprise it 
might mean to advance; that so impetuous a pro- 
jector would inevitably obstruct the establishment of 
a religion of meekness. Another would have pro- 
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nounced, that among the human faculties, wit was, 
of all others, the least likely to assist the cause of 
piety; yet did Erasmus, by his exquisite satires on 
the ignorance and superstition of the priests, as com- 
pletely contradict this opinion, as Luther, by his 
magnanimity and heroic perseverance, triumphantly 
overturned the other. This inconsiderate, blustering 
Henry, the human counsellor would have said, will 
ruin the cause, by uniting his hostility to the reform- 
ers, with his inconsistent resistance to the papal 
power; and yet this cause, his very perverseness 
contributed to promote. Another censor would have 
been quite certain that the timid policy and cautious 
feeling of Charles the Wise would infallibly obstruct 
those measures which they were actually tending to 
advance. Who among us, if his opinion had been 
asked, would not have fixed on the pontiff of Rome 
and the emperor of the Turks, as the two last human 
beings to be selected for promoting the reformed re- 
ligion? Who would have ventured to assert that the 
money raised by indulgences, through the profligate 
venality of Leo, lor building St. Peter's in his own 
metropolis, was actually laying the foundation of 
every protestant church, in Britain — in Europe — in 
the world? Who could have predicted, that the Im- 
perial Mussulman, in banishing learning from his 
dominions, was preparing;, as if by concert, an over- 
whelming antagonist to the sottish ignorance of the 
monks? All these things, separately considered, we, 
in our captious wisdom, should have pronounced cal- 
culated to produce effects directly contrary to the ac- 
tual result; yet these ingredients, which had no 
natural affinity, amalgamated by the Almighty hand, 
were made to accomplish one of the most important 
works that infinite wisdom, working by human means, 
Has ever effected. 
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CHAP. III. 

Practical uses of the doctrine of Providence. 

We do not sufficiently make the doctrine of Pro- 
vidence a practical doctrine. — That the present dark 
dispensations which afflict the earth are indications 
of Almighty displeasure few dispute; but having ad- 
mitted the general fact, who almost does not ascribe 
the cause of offence to others? How few consider 
themselves as awfully contributing to draw down the 
visi^tion! We look with an exclusive eye to the 
abandoned and the avowedly profligate, and ascribe 
the whole weight of the divine indignation to their 
misdeeds. But we forget that, when a sudden tem- 
pest threatened destruction to the ship going to 
Tarshish, in which there was only Jonah who feared 
* God, those who inquired into the cause of the storm, 
found him to be the very man. The cause of the 
present desolating storm, as a pious divine observed 
of that which darkened his day, may as probably be 
the offences of professing christians, as the presump- 
tuous sins of the bolder transgressor. This appre- 
I hension should set us all on searching our hearts, for 
, we cannot repent of the evil of which we are not 
' conscious. It should put us upon watching against 
I negligence; it should set us upon distrusting a false 
security, upon examining into the ground of our con- 
fidence. No dependence on the goodness of our spi- 
ritual condition, no trust in our exactness in some 
peculiar duties, no fancied superiority of ourselves, 
to others, no exemption from gross and palpable 
disorders, should soothe us into a belief that we 
I; have no concern in the visitation. Throwing off 
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their own guilt upon others wae the second sin of the 
first offenders. 

Another practical use of the doctrine of Provi- 
dence is, to enable us to maintain a composed frame 
of spirit under his ordinary dispensations* If we 
kept up a sense of God's agency in common as well as 
in extraordinary occurrences — if we were practically 
persuaded that nothing happens but by divine ap- 
pointment, it might still those fluctuations of mind, 
quiet those uncertainties of temper, conquer that un- 
reasonable.exaltation or depression, which arise from 
our not habitually reflecting that all things are de- 
termined in number, or weight, or measure, by in- 
finite love. If we acted under the full conviction 
that He who first set the world in motion governs 
every creature in it — that we do not take our place 
upon that stage in space, or that period in time, 
-which we chuse, but where and when ^e pleases; 
that it is he who ' ordereth the bounds of our habita- 
tion, and fixeth our lot in life,' we should not only 
contemplate with sober awe the strange events of the 
age in which we may be living, but cheerfully sub- 
mit to our individual difficulties, as arising from the 
same predisposition of causes. Our neglecting to 
cultivate this train of thought may account for those 
murmurs which arise in our hearts, both for the pub-^ 
lie calamities of the world, and the private vexations 
of life. 

If we took God into the account, we should feel 
that, as rational subjects of his moral government, we 
are bound to submit to it: we should not indulge dis- 
content and resentment at events which we should 
then allow were either by his appointment or permis- 
sion, as we now acknowledge in the more extraordi- 
nary cases. But how few are there who think theiri- 
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selves obliged to endure without repining, the effects 
of accident, or the provocations of men? and this is 
because they see only the proximate cause, and do 
not perceive that God is the grand efficient. In our 
difficulties, if the sense of his presence were as strong- 
ly inapressed upon us as the trial is powerfully felt, 
it would make the heart strong, and render the 
temptation feeble. Nor would it only strengthen us 
under temptation, but sustain us under affliction; we 
, should become both hundble by correction, and patient 
under it; we should be grateful in prosperity, with- 
out being elated by it. A deep ccmviction of God's 
authority over us and his property in us, would also 
make us kind to others as an acknowledgment that 
all is his. The very heathen entertained some sense 
of his sovereignty; they acknowledged at least their 
victories to proceed from him, when they dedicated 
their spoils to che deliverer* 

If we maintained this constant sense of his provi- 
dential government, we should be more instant in 
prayer, we should more fervently supplicate him in 
our distresses, and more devoutly adore him for his 
mercies. The recognition of his sovereignty infers 
the duty of prayer to him^ of implicit trust in him, of 
unqualified submission to him; for the same argu- 
ment which proves that he should govern, makes it 
right that we should obey; and the avowal of that 
obedience is alike consistent with the character of 
the subject, and the claims of the sovereign. Thus 
used, there is no consolation to an afflicted world like 
that which is derived from the position contained in 
the proclamation of the imperial -penitent of Baby- 
lon, * that the most High ruleth in the kingdoms of 
men;' that he ruleth not by an arbitrary will, but, to 
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borrow the emphatic language of the Apocalypse, by 
the perfections of the mind that hath wisdom* 

But, as we seem virtually to divide the' affairs of 
the world into two portions, we talk as if we did not 
think certain ordinary trials considerable enough to 
come from God, nor of course to require diat we 
should meet them with temper. Under these, there* 
fore, we make ourselves what amends we can for the 
vexation of trials more severe, by indulging fretful- 
ness, secure of impunity. But let us be assured of 
these two things, if it be a trial at all it comes from 
God, if it disturb our peace, however trivial in 
itself, it is not small to us, and therefore claims sub* 
mission. 

It is worth our observation that they who are 
ready to quarrel with Omnipotence for the infliction 
of pain and suffering, poverty and distress, seldom 
arraign him for their intellectual or moral deficien- 
cies. Most men are better satisfied with their allot- 
ment of capacity than of health; of virtue than of 
riches; of skill than of power. We seldom grudg- 
ingly compare our mental endowments with those 
of others who are obviously more highly gifted, while 
we are sufficiently forward to repine at their supe- 
riority in worldly advantages. Though too sensibly 
alive to the narrower limits in which our fortune is 
confined, we do not lament our severer restrictions 
in the article of personal merit. In the latter instance 
vanity supports as completely as in the former envy 
disturbs. 

Most of the calamities of human life originate 
with ourselves. £ven sickness, shame, pain, and 
death were not originally the infliction of God. But 
out of many evils, whether sent us by his immediate 
b^d, or brought on us by our own faults^ much 
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eventual good is educed by Him, who by turning our 
suffering to our benefit, repairs by grace the evils 
produced by sin. Without being the author of evil^ 
the bare suggestion of which is blasphemy, he con- 
verts it to his own glory, by causing the effects of it 
to promote our good. If the virtuous suffer from the 
crimes of the wicked, it is because their imperfect 
goodness stood in need of chastisement. Even the 
wicked, who are suffering by their own sins, or the 
sins of each other, are sometimes brought back to 
God by mutual injuries, the sense of which awakens 
them to compunction for their own offences. God 
makes use of the faults even of good men to show 
them their own insufficiency, to abase them in their 
own eyes, to cure them of vanity and self-dependence. 
He makes use of their smaller failings, to set them 
on the watch against great ones; of their imperfec* 
tions^ to put them on their guard against sins; of 
their faults of inadvertency, to increase their dread 
of such as are wilfuL This superinduced yigilance 
teaches them to fear all the resemblances, and to 
shun all the approaches to sin. It is a salutary fear, 
which keeps them from using all the liberty they 
have; it leads them to avoid, not only whatever is 
decidedly wrong, but to stop short of what is doubt- 
ful, to keep clear of what is suspicious; well knowing 
the thin partitions which separate danger from de- 
struction. It teaches them to watch the buddings 
and germiniations -of evil, to anticipate the pernicious 
fruit in the opening blossom. 

The weakness and inactivity of our faith expose us 
to continual distrust. When we ourselves are idle, 
we are disposed to suspect that the Omnipotent is 
not at work. That process which we do not see, we 
^e too much inclined to suspect is. not going on. 
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From this unhallowed egotism, where we are not the 
prime movers, we fancy that all stands still. The 
various parts of the scheme of Providence are some- 
times connected by a thread so fine as to elude our 
dim sight; but, though it may be so attenuated as to 
be invisible, it is never broken off. The plan is carry- 
ing on, and the work, perhaps, about to b&< accom-^ 
plished, while we are accusing the Great Artificer^ 
as if he were capable of neglect, or liable to error. 
But if, after tracing Providence through many a la- 
byrinth, we seem to lose sight of him: if, after having 
lost our clue, we are tempted to suspect that this ope- 
ration is suspended, or that his agency has ceased, 
he is working all the time out of sight — ^he is pro- 
ceeding, if the comparison, may be allowed, like* the 
fabled Arethusa, whose stream having disappeared 
In the place to which it had been followed up, is still 
making its way under ground; though we are not 
cured of our incredulity, till we again discover him, 
bursting forth like the same river, which, having 
pursued its hidden passage through every obstruc- 
tion, rises once more in all its beauty in another And 
an unexpected place. 

But even while we are rebelling against his dispen- 
sations, we are taking our hints in the economy of 
public and private life, from the economy of Provi- 
dence in the administration of the world. We gov- 
ern our country by laws emulative of those by which 
he governs his creatures:— we train our children by 
probationary discipline, as he trains bis servants. 
Penal laws in states, lik^ those of the Divine Legis- 
lator, indicate no hatred to those to whom they are 
proclaimed, for every man is at liberty not to break 
them; they are enacted in the first instance fo** ad- 
monition rather than chastisement, and serve as much 
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for prevention as punishment. The discipline main- 
tained in all well ordered families is intended not 
only to promote their virtue, but their happiness* 
The intelligent child perceives his father's motive for 
restraining him, till the act of obedience having in- 
duced the habit, and both having broken 'in his re- 
bellious will, he loves the parent the more for the 
restraint; on the other hand, the mismanaged and 
ruined^ son learns to despise the father, who has 
given him a license to which he has discernment 
enough to perceives he owes the miseries consequent 
Upon his uncurbed appetites. 

It is however to be lamented, that this great doc- 
trine of God's universal superintendence is not only 
madly denied, or inconsistently overlooked by one 
! class of men, but is foolishly perverted, or fanatically 

abused by another. Without entering upon the wide 
field of instances, we shall confine our remarks to 
f two that are the most common. First, the fanciful, 
j frivolous and bold familiarity with which this su- 

I preme dictation and government arc cited on the 

j most trivial occasions, and adduced in a manner dis- 

honourable to infinite wisdom, and derogatory to 
supreme goodness. The persons who are guilty of 
this fault seem not to perceive, that it is not more 
foolrsh and presumptuous to deny it altogether than 
to expect that God's particular Providence will inter- 
pose, in order to save their exertions, or excuse their 
industry. For though Providence directs and as- 
sists Virtuous endeavours, he never, by superseding 
them, encourages idleness, or justifies presumption. 
The highly censurable use to which some others 
convert this divine agency, is, when not only the 
pretence of trusting Providence is made the plea for 
the indolent desertion of their own duty; but an ntu- 
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warrantable confidence in providential leadings is 
adopted to excuse their own imprudence. Great is 
the temerity, when Providence is virtually reproach- 
ed for the ill success of our affairs, or pleaded as an 
apology for our own wilfulness, or as a vindication 
of our own absurdity in the failure of some foolish 
plan, or some irrational pursuit. We have no right 
to depend on a supernatural interposition to help us 
out of difficulties into which we have been thrown by 
our misconduct, or under distresses into which we 
have been plunged by our errors. God, though he 
knows the prayers which we may offer, and accept3 
the penitence which we feel, will not use his power 
to correct our ill-judged labours, any otherwise than 
by making us smart for their consequences. 

The power of God, as it is not an idle, so it is not 
a solitary prerogative. It is indeed an attribute in 
constant exercise; it is not kept for state, but use; not 
for display, but exercise; and as it is infinite, one half 
of the concerns of the universe are not, as we inti •' 
mated before, suspended, because he is superintend- 
ing the other half. He is perpetually examining the 
chronicles of human kind, and inspecting the register 
of human actions— not like the King of the Palace 
of Shushan,* because * he cannot rest,' for Omnisci- 
ence never slumbers or sleeps — ^nor like him to re- 
pair the wrongs of one man whose services had 
remained unrequited, but that, * beholding the evil 
and the good,' no services may go unnoticed and un- 
recompensed, from the earliest offspring of pious 
Abel, to the latest oblation of faith in the end of 
time. 

This view of things, and it is the view which the 
enlightened Christian takes, tends to correct his &x^- 

* Ahasuerus.— 'Esther, chap. 6. 
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ger against second causes, and affords him such an 
assurance that every occurrence will be over-ruled . 
by everlasting love for his eventual good— inspires 
him with such holy confidence in the promises of the * 
Gospel, that he acquires a repose of spirit, not merely 
from compelled submission to authority, but from 
rational acquiescence in goodness. He feels that 
his confirmed belief in this universal agency is the 
only thing that can set his heart at rest, still its per- 
turbations, moderate its impatience, soothe its ter- 
rors, confirm its faith, preserve its peace, or, when 
it has suffered a momentary suspension, restore it. 

Nor does God exercise his Providence alone, 
cither in signal instances of retribution, or in the hid- - 
den consolations of the believer; but those secret 
stings of conscience which goad and lacerate every 
guilty individual in any criminal pursuit — ^that lurk- 
ing discontent which gives the lie to flattery, and 
mingles the note of discord with the music of accla- 
mation — that unprompted iriisery of feeling which 
infuses wormwood into his sweetest pleasures, pro- . 
ceeds from the same providential infliction. 

Some men seem to admit a Providence on a scale 
which expands their ideas, but fancy it an affront to 
conceive of Him on one which they think contracts 
them. If they allow that he takes a sweeping view 
of nations, yet they imply that it would be too mi- 
nute an exercise of his superintendence to inspect indi- 
viduals. The truth is, as as we intimated before, 
men are too much disposed to frame their concep- 
tions of God by the limited powers and capacities of 
human greatness. They observe, that a king who 
controls the affairs of a vast empire cannot possibly 
inspect the concerns of every private family, much 
less of every single subject. This limited capp^ity 
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they unconsciously, yet irreverently, transfer to the 
King of kings. But as no concern is so vast as to 
encumber Omnipotence, so none is too diminutive 
to escape the eye of Omniscience. There is no ar- 
gument for a general, but is also an argument for a 
particular Providence, unless we can prove that the 
whole is not made up of parts; that generals are not 
composed of particulars; that nations are not com- 
pounded of families; that societies are not formed of 
individuals; that chains are not composed of links; 
that sums are not made up of units; that the interests 
of a community do not grow out of, the well-being ' 
of its members. The interests of a particular mem- 
ber, indeed, may sometimes appear to suffer from that 
which promotes the general good, yet he, by whose 
law the individual may seem to be injured, has means 
of remuneration or of comfort which may prevent 
the sufferer from being ultimately a loser. If, as we 
are assured, upon God's own authority, that our tears 
are treasured up by him, will not their appropriate 
consolations be also provided? ITiough He whose 
footsteps are not known^ may act in some instances 
in a manner incomprehensible to us, yet if we allow 
that he acts wisely and holily in cases which we do 
comprehend, we should give him credit in the ob- 
scure and impenetrable cases, for he can no more act 
contrary to his attributes in the one instance than in 
the other. 

Every intelligent being, therefore, should look up 
to divine Providence, not only as engaged in the 
government and disposal of states, but as exercised 
for his individual protection, peace and comfort; — 
should look habitually to Him who confers favour 
without claim, and happiness without merit; to him 
whose veracity fulfils all the promises which his 
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^ddness has made— to Him whose pity commise- 
rates the alBictedy whose bounty supplies the indi- 
gent, whose long suffering bears with the rebellious, 
whose love absolves the guilty, whose mercy in 
Christ Jesus accepts the penitent. Such is the ful- 
ness oi that attribute which we sum up in a single 
word, the goodness of God. It is this goodness 
which influences his other attributes in our favour, 
attributes which would else necessarily act against 
creatures at once sinful and impotent. It makes that 
wisdom which sees our weakness, strengthen us, and 
that power which might overwhelm us, act for our 
preservation. Without this goodness, all his other 
perfections would be to us as the beauties of his 
natural creation would be, if the sun were blotted 
from the firmament — they might indeed exist, but 
without this illuminating and cherishing principle, as 
we should neither have seen nor felt them, so to us 
they could not be said to be. 

Some Christians seem to view the Almighty as 
encircled wkh no attribute but his sovereignty, God, 
in establishiiig his moral government, might indeed 
have acted solely by his sovereignty. He might 
have pleaded no other reason for our allegiance but 
his absolute dominion. He might have governed 
arbitrarily, without explaining the nature of his re- 
quisitions. He might have reigned over us as a king, 
without endearing himself to us as a father. He 
might have exacted fealty, without the offer of re- 
muneration. Instead of this, while he maintains his 
entire title to our obedience, he mitigates the aus- 
terity of command by the invitations of his kindness, 
and softens the rigour of authority by the allurement 
of his promises. In holding out menaces to deter us 
from disobedience, he balances them with the offered 
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plenitude of our own felicity, and thus instead of 
terrifying, attracts us to obedience. If he threatens^ 
it is that by intimidating he may be spared the ne- 
cessity of punishing; if he promises-^it is that we 
may perceive our. happiness to be bound up with our 
.obedience. Thus his goodness invites us to a com* 
pliance, which his sovereignty might have demanded 
on the .single ground that it was his due. Whereas 
he seems almost to wave bur duty as a claioi) as if to 
afford us the merit of a voluntary obedience; though 
the very will to obey is his gift, he promises to ac** 
cept it as if. it were our own act. He first inspires 
the desire and then rewards it. Thus his power, if 
we may hazard the expression, gives place to his 
goodness, and he presses us by tenderness almost 
more than he constrains us by authority. He even 
condescends to make our happiness no less a motive 
for our duty than his injunctions; hear his affection- 
ate apostrophe — ' Oh that thou hadst hearkened to 
my commandments, then had thy pe^ce been as a 
river!' , 

It was that his goodness might have^the preceden- 
cy of his Omnipotence, that he vouclisafed to give 
the Law in the shape of a covenant. He stooped to 
enter into a sort of reciprocal .engagement with his 
creatures, — ^he condescended to stipulate with the 
work of his hands! But the consummation of his 
goodness was reserved for his work of Redemption. 
Here he not only performed the office, but assumed 
the name of Love; a name with which, notwithstand- 
ing all his preceding wonders of Providence and 
Grace, he was never invested till after the comple- 
tion of this last, greatest act:-p-an act towards his par- 
doned rebels, not only of indemnity but promotion;-^ 
an act which the angels desire to scrutinize, and 
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which man will never fiilly comprehend till he entefs 
on that beatitude to which it has introduced him* 



CHAP. IV. 

" TTiy will be doneP 

To desire to know the Divine will is the first duty 
of a being so ignorant as man; to endeavour to obey 
it is the most indispensable duty oi a being at once so 
corrupt and so dependent. The Holy Scriptures fre- 
quently comprise the essence of the christian temper 
in some short aphorism, apostrophe, or definition. 
The essential spirit of the christian life may be said 
to be included in this one brief petition of the Chris- 
tianas prayer, * tht will be done;' just as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the irreligious may be 
said to consist in following his own will. 

There is a haughty spirit which, though it will not 
complain, does not care to submit. It arrogates to 
itself the dignity of enduring, without any claim to 
the meekness of yielding. Its silence is stubbornness, 
itsL fortitude is pride; its calmness is apathy without, 
and discontent within. In such characters, it is not 
so much the will of God which is the rule of conduct, 
as the scorn of pusillanimity. Not seldom indeed 
the mind puts in a claim for a merit to which the 
nerves could make out a better title. Yet the suffer- 
ing which arises from acute feeling is so far from 
deducting from the virtue of resignation, that, when 
it does not impede the sacrifiice, it enhances the value. 
True resignation is the hardest lesson in the whole 
school of Christ. It is the oftenest taught and the 
latest learnt. It is not a task which, when once got 
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over in some particular instance, leaves us master of 
the subject* The necessity of following up the lesson 
we have begun, presents itself almost every day in 
some .new sh^pe, occurs under some fresh modifica- 
tion. The submission of yesterday does not exonerate 
us from the resignation of to-day. The principle, 
indeed, once thoroughly wrought into the soul, gra- 
dually reconciles us to the frequent demand for its 
exercise, and renders every successive call more easy. 
We read dissertations on this subject, not only 
with the most entire concurrence of the judgment, 
but with the most apparent acquiescence of the mind. 
We write essays upon it in the hour of peace and 
composure, and fancy that what we have discussed 
with so much ease and self-complacence, in favour 
of which we offer so many arguments to convince 
and so many motives to persuade, cannot be very 
difficult to practise. But to convince the understand- 
ing and to correct the will is a very different under- 
taking; and not less difficult when it comes to our 
own case than it was in the case of those for whom 
we have been so coolly and dogmatically prescribing. 
It is not till we practically find how slowly our own 
arguments produce any effect on ourselves that we 
cease to marvel at their inefficacy on others. The 
sick physician tastes with disgust the bitterness of 
the draught, to the swallowing of which he wondered 
the patient had felt so much repugnance; and the 
reader is sometimes convinced by the arguments 
which fail of their effect on the writer, when he is 
called, not to discuss, but to act, not to reason, but to 
suffer. The theory is so just and the duty so obvious, 
that even bad men assent to it; the exercise so try- 
ing that the best men find it more easy to commend 
the rule than to adopt it. But he who has once gotten 
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engraved, not in his memory but in his heart, this 
divine precept, thy will be done, has made a pro* 
ficiency which -Wtll render all subsequent instruction' 
comparatively easy. 

Though sacrifices and oblations were offered tcf 
God under the law by his own express appointment, 
yet he peremptorily rejected them by his prophets, 
when presented as substitutes instead of signs. Will 
he, under a more perfect dispensation, accept of any 
observances which are meant to supersede internal 
dedicati6n-«— of any offerings unaccompanied by com- 
plete desire of acquiescence in his will? * My son, 
give me thine heart,* is his brief but imperative com- 
mand. But before we can be brought to comply with 
the spirit of this requisition, God must enlighten our 
understanding iftat* our devotion may be rational, he 
must rectify oiSr will that it may be voluntary, he 
must purify our heart th^t it may be spiritual. 

Submission is a duty of such high and holy, import 
that it can only be learnt of the Great Teacher. If it 
could have been acquired by mere mx^ral institution, 
the wise sayings of th*e ancient philosophers would 
have taught it. But their most elevated standard was 
low; tlieir strongest motives were the brevity of life, the 
instability of fortune, the dignity of suffering virtue, 
things withiri their narrow sphere of judging; things 
true indeed as far as they go, but a substratum by no 
means eqtial to the superstructure to be built on it. 
It wanted depth, and strength, and solidity for the 
purposes of support. It wanted the only true basis, 
the assurance that God orders all things according to 
the purposes of his will for our final good; it wanted 
that only sure ground of faith by which the genuine 
Christian cheerfully submits in entire dependance on 

the promises of the Gospel. 

T 2 
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Nor let us fancy that we are to be languid and in- 
active recipients of the divine dispensations. Our 
own souls must be enlarged, our own views must be 
ennobled, our own spirit must be dilated. An inopera- 
tive acquiescence is not all that is required of us: — 
and if we must not slacken our zeal in doing good, 
so we must not be remiss in opposing evil, on the 
flimsy ground that God has permitted evil to infest 
the world. If it be his will to permit sin, it is an op- 
position to his will when we do not labour to coun- 
teract it. This surrender therefore, of our will to 
that of God, takes in a large sweep pf actual duties, 
as well as the whole compass of passive obedience. 
It involves doing as well as suffering, activity as well 
as acquiescence, zeal as well as forbearance. Yet the 
concise petition daily slips oiFthe to^ue without our 
reflecting on the weight of the oblig^ion we are im- 
posing on ourselves. We do not consider the extent 
and consequences of the prayer we are off*ering, the 
sacrifices, the trials, the privations .it may involve, 
imd the large indefinite obedience to all the known 
and unknown purposes of infinite wisdom to which 
we are pledging ourselves* 

There i^ no case in which we more shelter our- 
selves in generalities. Verbal sacrifices cost little^ 
cost nothing. The familiar habit of repeating the 
petition almost tempts us to fancy that the duty is as 
easy as the request is short. We are ready to think 
that a prayer rounded ofl* in, four monosyllables can 
scarcely involve duties co-extensive with our whole 
course of being; that, in uttering thei)[), we renounce 
•all right in ourselves, that we acknowledge the uni- 
versal indefeasible title of thej)l€ssed and only Poten^ 
tate; that we make over to him the right to do in ug, 
aod with us, and by us, whatever he sees good for 
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ourselves, whatever will promote his glorjr, though 
by means sometimes as incomprehensible to our un- 
derstanding, as unacceptable to our will, because we 
neither know the motive, nor perceive the end. 
These siniple words express an act oi faith the most 
sublime, an act of allegiance the most unqualified; 
and, while they make a declaration of entire submis- 
sion to a Sovereign the most absolute, they are, at the 
same time, a recognition of love to a Father the most 
beneficent. 

We must remember, that in offering this prayer, 
'we may' by our own request, be offering to resign 
what we most dread to lose, to give up what is dear 
to us as our own soul; we may be calling on our 
heavenly Father to withhold what we are most anx- 
iously labouring to attain, and to withdraw what we 
are most sedulously endeavouring to keep. We are 
solemnly renouncing our property in ourselves, we 
are distinctly making ourselves over again to Him 
whose we already are. We specifically entreat him 
to do with us what he pleases, to mould us to a con- 
formity to his image, without which we shall never 
be resigned to his will. In short, to dispose of us as 
his infinite wisdom sees best, however contrary to the 
scheme which our blindness has laid down as the 
path to unquestionable happiness. 

To render this trying petition easy to us, is one 
great reason why God, by such a variety of provi- 
dences, afflicts and brings us low. He knows that we 
want incentives to humility, even more than incite- 
ments to virtuous actions. He shows us in many 
ways, that self-sufficiency and happiness are incom- 
patible, that pride and peace are irreconcilable; that, 
following our owa way, and doing our own will, which 
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we conceive to be of the very essence of felrcitjr, i$> 
in direct opposition to it. 

* Christianity,* says bishop Horseley, * involves 
many paradoxes, but no contradictions.' To be able 
to say with entire surrender of the heart, ,' Thy will 
be done,' is the true liberty of the children of God, 
that liberty with which Christ has made them free. 
It is a liberty, not which delivers us from restraint^ 
but which, freeing us from our subjection to the 
senses^ makes us find nd pleasure but in order, no 
safety but in the obedience of an intelligent being to 
his rightful Lord* In delivering us from the heavy' 
bondage of sin^ it transfers us to the ' easy yoke of 
Christ,' from the galling slavery of the world to the 

* light burden' of hhn who overcame it. 

This liberty in giving a true direction to the^ffec* 
tions, gives them amplitude as well as elevation. 
The VLhorc unconstrained the will becomes, the more 
it fixes on one object; once fi:xed on the highest, it 
does not use its liberty for versatility, but for con- 
stancy, not for change, but fidelity, not for wavering, 
but adherence. 

It is, therefore, no less our interest, than our duty, 
to keep the mind in an habitual posture of submission. 

* Adam,' says Dr. Hammond, * after his expulsion, 
was a greater slave in the wilderness than he had 
been in the inclosure.' If the barbarian ambassador 
came expressly to the Romans to negotiate from his 
country for pernirission to be their servants, declaring, 
that a voluntary submission, even to a foreign power, 
was preferable to a wild and disorderly freedom, 
well may the Christian triumph in the peace and se- 
curity to be attained by a complete subjugation to 
Him who is emphatically called the God ojarder. 
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A vital fi^th manifests itself in vital acts. * Thy 
will be done,' is eminently a practical petition. The 
first indication of the gaoler's change of heart was 
a practical indication. He did not ask, * Are there 
few that be saved,' but, ' What shall / do to be sa- 
ved?' The first symptom St. Paul gave of his con- 
version, was a practical symptom: * Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?' He entered on his new course 
with a total renunciation of his own will. It seemed 
to this great Apostle, to be the turning point between 
infidelity and piety, whether he should follow his own 
will, or the will of God. He did not amuse his cu- 
riosity with speculative questions. His own iinme- 
diate and grand concern engrossed his whole soul. 
Nor was his question a mere hasty effusion, an inter- 
rogative springing out of that mixed feeling of awe 
and wonder which accompanied his first overwhelm- 
ing convictions. It became the abiding principle 
whiqh governed his future life, which made him in 
labours more abundant. Every successive act of 
duty, every future sacrifice of ease, sprung from it, 
was influenced by it. His own will, his ardent, im- 
petuous, fiery will, was not merely subdued, it waS' 
extinguished. His powerful mind indeed lost none 
of its energy but his proud heart relinquished all its 
independence. 

We allow and adopt the term devotion as an indis- 
pensable part of religion, because it is supposed to be 
limited to the act^ but devotedness^ from which it ia 
derived, does not meet with such ready acceptation, 
because this is a habit, and an habit involves more 
than an act; it pledges us to consistency, it implies 
fixedness of character, a general confirmed state of 
mind, a giving up what we are, and have, and do, to 
God. Devotedness does pot consist in the length of 
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our prayers, nor in the niamber of our good works, 
for, though these are the surest evidences of piet}'-, 
they are not its essence* Devotedness consists in 
doing and suffering bearing and forbearing in the 
way which God prescribes. The most inconsidera- 
ble duty performed with alacrity, if it oppose our own 
inclination; the nlost ordinary trial met with a right 
spirit, is mofe acceptable to him than a greater effort 
®f our own devising. We do not commend a servant 
for his activity, if ever so fervently exercised, in do- 
ing whatever gratifies his own fancy: we do not con- 
sider his performance as obedience, unless his activity 
has been e^eercised in doing what we required of him. 
Now, how can we insist on his doing what contra-" 
diets his own humour, while we allow ourselves to 
feel repugnance in serving our heavenly Master, 
when his commands do not exactly fall 'in with our 
own inclination? 

We must also give God leave, not only to take his 
own way, but his own time. I'he appointment of 
seasons, as well as of events, is his^ * He waits to 
be gracious.' If he delays, it is because we are not 
yet brought to that state which fits us for the grant 
of our request. It is not he who must be brought 
about, but we ourselves. Or^ perhaps, he refuses 
the thing' we ask, in order to give us a better. We 
imiplore success in an undertaking, instead of which, 
he gives us content under the disappointment. We 
ask for the removal of pain; he gives us patience un- 
der it. We desire deliverance from our enemies; 
he sees that we have not yet turned their enmity to 
our improvement, and he will bring us to a better 
temper by further exercise. We desi-re bim to avert 
some impending trial, instead of averting it, he takes 
away its bitterness; he mitigates what we believed 
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irould be intolerable, by giving us 91 right temper 
under it. How,' then, can we say he <has failed of 
bis promise, if he gives something more truly ivalua- 
ble than we had requested at his handsf 

Some virtues are more called out in one condition 
of life, and 9ome in another. The exercise.of certain 
qualities has its time and place; but j«a endeavour 
after conformity to the i.nxage of God, which is best 
attained by submission to his will, is of perpetual 
obligation. If he does not require all virtues under 
411II circumstances, there as no state or condition in 
which he does not require that to which our church 
perpetually calls us, ' an humble, lowly, penitent, and 
obedient heart.' We may have no time, no csipacity, 
no special call ibr deeds of notorious usefulness; but 
whatever be our pursuits, engagements, or abilities, 
it will intrench on no time, require no specific call, 
interfere with no duty, to subdue our perverse will. 
Though the mosct severe of all duties, it infringes on 
no other, but will be the more effectually fulfilled by 
the very, difficulties attending on other pursuits and 
engagements. 

We are so fond of having our own will, that it is 
astonishing we do not oftener employ it for our own 
good; for our' inward peace is augmented in exact 
proportion as our repugnance to the Divine will di- 
minishes. Were the conquest over the one com- 
plete, the enjoyment of the other would be perfect. 
But the Holy Spirit does not assume his emphatical 
title, the comfortei^, till his previous offices have 
operated on the heart, till he has ^ reproved us of 
sin, of righteousnessf of judgment.' 

God makes use of methods inconceivable to us, to 
bring us to the submission which we are more ready 
to request with our lips, than to desire with our 
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hearts. By an imperceptible operation he is ever at 
work for our good; he promotes it by objects the 
most unpromising, by events the most unlikely. He 
employs means to our shallow views the most im» 
probable to eiFect his own gracious purposes. In 
every thing he evinces that his thoughts are not as 
our thoughts. He overrules the opposition of our 
enemies, the defection of our friends, the faults of 
our children — the loss of our fortune as well as the 
disappointments attending its possession — the unsat- 
isfactoriness of pleasures as well as the privation**— 
the contradiction of our desires — the failure of plans 
which we thought we had concerted, not only with 
good judgment by pure intentions. He makes us 
jsensible of our faults by the mischiefs they bring upon 
us; and acknowledge our blindness, by extracting 
from it consequences diametrically opposite to those 
which our actions were intended to produce. 

Our love to God is stamped with the same imper- 
fection with all our other graces. If we love him at 
all, it is as it were traditionally, hereditarily, profes- 
sionally; it is a love of form and not of feeling, of 
education and not of sentiment, of sense and not of 
faith. It is at best a submission to authority, and 
not an effusion of voluntary gratitude, a conviction 
of the understanding, and not a cordiality of the af- 
fections. We rather assume we have this grace than 
actually possess it,, we rather take it for granted on 
unexamined^ grounds, than cherish it as a principle 
from which whatever good we have must proceed, 
and from which, if it does not proceed, the principle 
does not exist. • 

Surely, say the oppugners of divine Providence, 
in considering the calamities inflicted on good men, 
if God loved virtue, he would not oppress the virtu-^ 
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ous. Surely Omnipotence may find a way to make 
his children good, withoat making them misetable. 
But have these casuists ever devised a means by 
which men may be made good without being made 
humble, or happy without being made holy, or holy 
without trials^ Unapt scholars indeed we are in 
learning the lessons taught! But the Teacher is 
not the less perfect because of the imbecility of his 
children. 

If it be the. design of Infinite Goodness to disen- 
gage us from the world, to detach us from ourselves, 
and to purify us to himself, the purification by suf- 
ferings seems the most obvious methods. The same 
effect could not be any otherwise produced, except 
by miracles, and God is an -economist of his means 
in grace as .well as in nature. He deals out all his 
gifts by measure. His operation in both is progres- 
sive. Successive events operate in one case as time 
and age in the other. As suns and showers so 
gradually mature the fruits of the earth, that the 
growth is rather perpetual than perceptible, so God 
commonly carries on the work of renovation in the 
heart silently and slowly, by means suitable and sim- 
ple, though to us imperceptible, and sometimes un- 
intelligible. Were the plans more obvious, and the 
process ostensible, there would be no room left for 
die operations of faith, no call for the exercise of 
patience, no demand for the grace of humility. The 
road to perfection is tedious and suffering, steep and 
rugged; our impatience would leap over all the inter- 
vening space which keeps us from it, rather than 
climb it by slow and painful steps. We would fain 
be spared the sorrow and shame of our own errors, 
of all their vexatious obstructions, all their dishonour- 
able impediments. We would be completely good 
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and happy at once without passing through the sta- 
ges and gradations which lead to goodness and hap- 
piness. We require an instantaneous transformation 
which would cost us nothing; the spirit of God works 
by a gradual process which costs us much. We 
would combine his favour with our self-indulgence; 
we would be spared the trials he has appointed with-* 
out losing the felicity he has promised. We com- 
plain of the severity of the operation, but the opera- 
tion would not be so severe if die disease did not lif 
so deep. 

Besides, the afflictions which God appoints, are 
not seldom sent to save us from those we should 
bring on ourselves, and which might have added 
guilt to misery. He threatens, but it is th/it he may 
finally save. If ^ punishment is his strange,' it is 
also his necessary ^ work*' Even in the sorest af- 
fliction, the loss of those we love, there may be a 
mercy impenetrable to us. God has, perhaps, laid 
up for us in heaven that friend whom he might have 
lost in«etemity, had he been restored to our prayers 
here.— But if the affliction be not improved, it is 
indeed, unspeakably heavy. If the loss of our friend 
does not help to detach us from the world, we have 
the calamity without the indemnification; we are de- 
prived of our treasure without any advantage to our- 
selves. If the loss of him we loved does not make 
us more earnest to secure our salvation, we may 
lose at once our friend and our soul. To endure the 
penalty and lose the profit, is to be emphatically misi- 
erable. 

Sufferings are the only relics of the true cross, and 
when Divine grace turns them to our spiritual good, 
they almost perform the miracles which blind super- 
stition ascribes to the fsdbe one. God merciAiUy 
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\ Cakes from us what we have not courage to offer him; 

I but if, when he resumes it, he sanctifies the loss, let 

^ .us not repine* It was liis while it was ours. He 

was the proprietor while we were the possessors. 

Though we profess a general readiness to submit 
to the Divine will, there is nothing in which we are 
more liable to illusion. Self-love is a subtle casuist. 
We invent distinctions. We too critically discrimi- 
nate between afflictions which proceed more imme- 
diately from God, and disappointments which come 
^ from the world. To the former we acknowledge, in 

words at least, our willingness to submit, in the 
latter, though equally his, dispensation, we seem to 
I feel justified in refusing to acquiesce. God does not 

\ desire us to inflict punishments on ourselves, he only 

^expects us to bear with patience those be inflicts on 
us, whether they come more immediately from him- 
self or through the medium of his creatures. 

Love being the root of obedience, it is no test of 
that obedience, if we obey God only in diings which 
do not cross our inclinations, while we disof^ey him 
in things that are repugnant to them. Not to obey 
except when it costs us nothing is rather to please 
ourselves than God, for it is evident we should dis- 
obey him in these also if the allurement were equally** 
powerful in these cases as in the others. We may, 
indeed plead in apology that the command we resist 
is of less importance than that with which we com- 
ply; but this is a false excuse, for the authority 
which enjoins the least, is the same with that which 
commands the greatest; and it is the authority to 
which we are to submit, as much as to the command. 
There is a passage in St. 'Luke which does not 
seem to be always brought to bear on this point as 
fully as it ought: < Unless a man forsake all that he 
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hath, he cannot be my disciple/ This does not seem 
to be quite identical with the command in another 
place, that ^ a man should sell all that he has/ &c* 
When the christian world indeed, was in its infancy, 
the literal requisition in both cases was absolutely ne- 
cessary. But it appears to be a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the command, as ' forsaking' all that we 
have, extends to a full and entire consecration of our- 
selves to God, a dedication without reserve, not of for- 
tune only, but of every desire, every faculty, every in*- 
clination, every talent; a resignation of the whole will, 
a surrender of the whole soul. It is this surrender 
which alone sanctifies our best actions. It is this pure 
oblation, this offering of unshared affection, this un- 
maimed sacrifice, which is alone acceptable to God, 
through thatjiill^ perfect^ and sufficient sacrifice^ obla^^ 
tio7i^ and satisfaction^ made for the sins of the^ whole 
world. Our money he will not accept without our good 
will, our devotions without our affections, our services 
without our hearts. Like the prevaricating pair, 
whose duplicity was punished by instant death, what- 
ever we keep back will annihilate the value of what 
we bring. It will be nothing if it be not all.* 



CHAP. V. 

On Parable* 



It is obvious, that the reason why mankind, in 
general, are so much delighted with allegory and me- 
taphor, is, because they are so proportioned to our 
senses, those first inlets of ideas. Ideas gained by 

^Acts^ chap. V* 
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the senses quickly pass into the region of the imagi- 
nation; and from thence, more particularly the illite- 
rate and uninformed, fetch materials for the employ- 
ment of their reason. 

Little reaches the understanding of the mass but 
through this medium. Their minds are not fitted 
for the reception of abstract truth. Dry argumenta- 
tive instruction, therefore, is not proportioned to 
their capacity; the faculty by which a right conclu- 
sion IS drawn, is, in them, the most defective; they 
rather feel strongly than judge accurately: and their 
feelings are awakened by the impression made on 
their senses. 

The connexion of these remarks with the subject 
of instruction by parable,, is obvious^ It is the na- 
ture of parable to open the doctrine which it profes- 
ses to conceal. By engaging attention and exciting 
curiosity, it develops truth with more eftect than 
by a more explicit exposition. By laying hold on 
the imaginations, parable in3inuates itself into the af- 
fections, and, by the intercommunication of thfe facul- 
ties, the understanding is made to apprehend the 
truth which was proposed to the fancy. 

There is commonly found sufficient rectitude of 
judgment in the generality to decide fairly on any 
point within their reach of mind, if the decision nei- 
ther opposes their interest nor interferes with their 
prejudice. If you can separate the truth from any 
personal concern of their own, their verdict will pro- 
bably be just; but if their views are clouded by pas- 
sion, or biassed by selfishness, that man must pos- 
sess a more than ordinary degree of integrity who 
decides against himself and in favour of what is right* 

In the admirably devised parable of Nathan, Ba- 
nd's eager condemnation of the unsuspected o&nder 
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is a striking instance of the delusion of sin and the 
blindness of self-love. He who had lived a whole 
year in the uni;epented commission of one of the 
blackest crimes of the decalogue, and who, to secure 
to himself the object for which he had committed it, 
perpetrated another almost more heinous, and that 
with an hypocrisy foreign to his character, could in 
an instant denounce death on the imaginary offender 
for a fault comparatively trifling. The vehemence 
of his resentment even overstepped the limits of his 
natural justice, in decreeing a punishment dispropor- 
tioned to the crime, while he remained dead to hfs 
own deep delinquency, A pointed parable instantly 
surprised him into the most bitter self-reproach. A 
direct accusation might have inflamed him before he 
was thus prepared; and, in the one case, he might 
have punished the accuser, by whom, in the other, he 
was brought to the deepest self-abasement. The 
prudent prophet did not rashly reproach the king 
with the crime he wished him to condemn, but placed 
the fault at such a distance, and in such a proper 
point of view, that he first procured his impartial 
judgment, and afterwards his self-condemnation. An 
important lesson, not only to the offender, but to the 
reprover. 

He ' who knew what was in man,' and who intend- 
ed his religion, not for a few critics to argue upon, 
but for a whole world to act upon, frequently adopt- 
ed the mode of instructing by allegory. Though he 
sometimes condescended to unveil the hidden sense, 
by disclosing the moral meaning, in some short, but 
most significant comment; yet he usually left the ap- 
plication to those whom he meant to benefit by the 
doctrine. The truth which spoke strongly to their 
prejudices, by the veil in which it was wrapped, 
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spared the shame while it conveyed the instruction, 
and they probably found a gratification in the in- 
genuity of their own solution which contributed to 
reconcile them to the sharpness of the reproof. 

The most unjust and prejudiced of the Jews were, 
by this wise management, frequendy drawn in to 
give an unconscious testimony against themselves; 
this was especially the case in the instance of the 
householder and his servants. Had the truth they 
were led to deduce from this parable, been presented 
in the offensive form of a direct charge, it would 
have fired them with inexpressible indignation. 

Christians who abound in zeal, but are defective 
in knowledge and prudence, would do well to remem- 
ber that discretion made a remarkable, though not 
disproportionate part of the Redeemer'*s character; 
he never invited attack by imprudence, or provoked 
hostility by intemperate rashness. When argument 
was not listened to, when persuasion was of no avail, 
when even all his miracles of mercy were misrepre- 
sented^ and his divine beneficence thrown away, so 
that all farther attempts to do good were unavailing, 
he xvithdrew to another place; there, indeed, to ex- 
perience the same malignity, there to exercise the 
same compassion. 

Ihe divine Author of our religion gave also the 
example of teaching, not only by ^parable, but by sim- 
ple propositions, detached truths, pointed interroga- 
tions, positive injunctions, and independent prohibi- 
tions, rather than by elaborate and continuous dis- 
sertation. He instructed, not only by conayscutive 
arguments^ but by invitations, and dissuasives adapt- 
ed to the feelings, and intelligible to the apprehen- 
sions of his audience. He drew their attention by 
popular allusions, delighted it by vivid represent]^- 
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tions, and fixed it by reference to actual events. He 
alluded to the Galileans, crushed by the falling tower, 
which they remembered— to local scenery—- the vines 
of Gethsemane, which they beheld, while he was de- 
scanting respectively upon repentance, and upon him- 
self, as the ' true vine.' By these simple, but power- 
ful and suitable methods, he brought their daijiy 
habits, and every day ideas, to run in the same chan- 
nel with their principles and their duties, and made 
every object with which they were surrounded con- 
tribute its contingent to their instruction. 

The lower ranks, who most earnestly sought ac- 
cess to his person, could form a tolerable exact judg- 
ment on the things he taught, by the aptness of his 
allusions to what they saw, and felt, and heard. The 
humble situation He assumed, also, prevented their 
being intimidated by power, or influenced by autho- 
rity. It at once made their attendance a voluntary 
act, and their assent an imbiassed conviction. The 
<J[uestions proposed with a simple desire of instruc- 
tion, were answered with condescending kindness ; 
those dictated by curiosity or craft, were repelled 
with wisdom, or answered, not by gratifying impor- 
tunity, but by grafting on the reply some higher in- 
struction than the inquirer had either proposed or 
desired. Where a direct answer would, by exciting 
prejudice, have impeded usefulness, he evaded the 
particular question by enforcing from it some gene- 
ral truth. On the application of the man whose 
brother had refused to divide the inheritance with 
him — in declining to interfere judicially, he gave a 
great moral lecture of universal use against avarice, 
while he prudently avoided the subject of the par* 
ticular litigation. 
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His answer to the entangling question, ' And who 
is my neighbour?' suggested the instructive illustra« 
tion of the duty to a neighbour, in that brief, but 
highly finished apologue of the good Samaritan. 
The Jews, who would never have owned that a 
Samaritan was their neighbour, were, by this pious 
management, drawn in to acknowledge, that every 
man, without regard to country, who was even of a 
hostile country, if he needed their assistance, was 
their neighbour. In this slight outline, three charac- 
ters are sketched with so much spirit and distinct- 
ness, that, as Mr. Boyle says of Scripture truths in 
general, they resemble those portraits, whose eyes, 
every one who enters the room, fancies are fixed on 
him. 

False zeal, which he generally found associated 
with pride and hypocrisy, was almost the only vice 
which extorted from him immitigated severity: if he 
sometimes corrected presumption and repelled mali- 
cious inquisitiveness, he uniformly encouraged dis- 
tress to ) approach, and penitence to address him. 
The most indirect of his instructions inculcated or 
encouraged goodness. The most simple of his rea- 
sonings were irrefragable without the formality of 
syllogism; and his brief, but powerful persuasions 
went straight to the heart, which the most elaborate 
discussions might have left unmoved. Every hearer, 
however illiterate, would at once seize his meaning, 
except those ^ho found themselves interested in not 
understanding it; every spectator, ^ if they believed 
not him, would believe his works,' if pride had not 
blinded their eyes, if prejudice had not barred up 
their hearts. 

Thus, if in the Gospels, the great doctrines of re- 
ligion are not always conveyed in a didactic form^ or 
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linked with logical arrangement, some important 
truth meets us at every turn, is held out in some 
brief sentence; some hint is dropped that may 
awaken, recal, quicken, or revive perpetual attention. 
The same spirit pervades every part; we are re- 
minded without being fatigued; and, whatever is the 
point to be pressed, some informing, alarming, or 
consoling doctrine is extracted from it, or grows out 
of it. 

The Scriptures, however, are so far from setting 
aside the use of reason, that all their precepts are ad- 
dressed to it. If they are delivered in a popular 
manner, and often in independent maxims, or reason, 
by combining them, methodizes the detached pas- 
sages into a perfect system; so that by a combinatiouy 
which it- is in the power of every intelligent reader 
to make, a complete rule of practice is collected. The 
scattered precepts are embodied in examples illus- 
trated by figures, and exemplified by parables. These 
always suppose the mind of the hearer to be possess- 
ed of a certain degree of common knowledge, with- 
out which the proposed instruction would be unin- 
telligible. For, if the Gospel does not address its 
disciples as if they were philosophers or mathemati- 
cians, it always supposes them to possess plain sense 
and ordinary information; to have acquaintance with 
human, if not with elevated life. The allusions and 
imagery with which it abounds would have been 
superfluous, if the hearers had not been previously 
acquainted with the objects and circumstances to 
which the image is referred, from which the parallel 
is drawn, to which the allusion is made. 

Our heavenly Father, in his offers of illumination, 
does not expect we should open our mental eyes to 
this superinduced light, wi&out opening our under-^ 



Standings to natural and rational information, but ex- 
pects that we should apply the faculties bestowed, to 
the objects proposed to them. We put ourselves^ 
therefore, in the fairest way of obtaining his assist- 
ance, when we most diligently use all the means and 
materials he has given us; comparing together his 
works and his wor4; not setting up our understand- 
ing against his revelation, but, with deep humility, 
applying the one to enable us to comprehend the 
other; not extinguishing our faculties, but our pride; 
not laying our understanding asleep, but casting it at 
the foot of the cross. We have dwelt on this point 
the more, from having observed, that some religious 
persons are apt to speak with contempt of great 
natural endowments as if they were not the gift of 
God, but of some inferior power: the prudently pious, 
on the other hand, while they use them to the end for 
which they were conferred, keep them in due subor- 
dination, and restrict them to their proper office* 
Abilities are the gift of God, and next to his grace, 
though with an immense interval, his best gift; but 
are never so truly estimable as when they are dedi^ 
cated to promote his glory. 

Our heavenly Instructor, still more to accommo- 
date his parables to the capacities of his audience, 
adopted the broad line of instruction conveyed under 
a few strong features of general parallel, a few lead* 
ing points of obvious coincidence, without attending 
to petty exactnesses, or stooping to trivial niceties of 
correspondence. We are not, therefore, to hunt 
after minute resemblances, nor to cavil at slight dis- 
crepancies. We should rather imitate his example, by 
confining our illustrauon to the more important cir- 
cumstances of likeness instead of raising such as are 
insignificant into undue distinction. This critical 
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elaboration, this amplifying mode, which ramifies a 
general idea into all the minutiae of parallel, would 
only serve to divert the attention, and split it into so 
many divisions, that the main object would be lost 
sight of. 

The author once heard a sermon which had for 
its text * Ye are the salt of the earth.' The preacheE, 
a really good man, but wanting this discretion, ncrt 
contented with a simple application of the figure, in* 
stead of a general allusion to the powerfully penetra- 
ting and correcting nature of this mineral, instead of 
observing that salt was used in all the ancient sacri- 
fices, indulged himself in a wide range, chemical and 
culinary, of all the properties of salt, devoting a sepa- 
rate head to each quality. A long discussion on its 
antiseptic properties, its solution and neutralization, 
led to rather a luxurious exhibition of the relishes it 
communicates to various viands. On the whole, the 
discourse seemed better adapted for an audience 
composed of the authors of the Pharmacopoeia, or a 
society of cooks, than for a plain untechnical congre- 
gation. 

But to retum.-^Who can reflect without admira- 
tion on the engaging variety with which the great 
Teacher labours to impress every important truth? 
Whenever different aspects of the same doctrine 
were likely still more forcibly to seize the attention, 
still more deeply to touch the heart, still more pow- 
erfully to awaken the conscience, he does not content 
himself with a single allegory. In his awful exhibi- 
tion of the inestimable value of an immortal soul, he 
does not coolly describe the repentance of a single 
sinner as viewed with complacency by the highest 
order of created intelligences, but as adding 'joy' to 
bliss already perfected in immortality. He doe3 not 
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limit his instruction to one metaphorical illustration 
of the delight of the heavenly hosts, but extends it to 
three, finishing thb climax by that most endearing 
and touching of all moral and allegorical pictures, the 
restoration of the prodigal to his father's love, 

•But this triple use of the same species of allegory — 
each instance rising above the other, in beauty and in 
force, each adding fresh weight to one momentous 
point — ^he most emphatically employs in the last dis- 
course previous to his final suffering; we mean in his 
sublime illustration of the solemnities of the last day, 
in three successive parables all tending to impress 
the same awful truth. 

As he well knew every accessible point of the hu- 
man heart, so there was none which he did not touch. 
But the grand circumstance which carried his instruc- 
tion so directly home to the hearts and consciences 
of mien, was, that he not only taught, but ^ did all 
things well.' His doctrines were so digested into his 
life, his instructions so nielted into his practice, that 
it rendered goodness visible as well as perfect; and 
these analogies and resemblances were not only ad* 
mirably, but uniformly corresj)ondent. He did not 
content himself like those heathen philosophers, to 
whose affable conduct in society that of the blessed 
Redeemer has lately been so impiously compared, 
(though their motives differed, as much as the desire 
of converting sinners differs from delighting in them,) 
with exhibiting systems without morals, and a rule 
without a pattern, but the purity and perfection of 
his divine character gave light to knowledge, and life 
to document. 

vox,, vii, 9 
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CHAP. VI. 

0n the parable of the Talents • 

Our Lord's parables had been sometimes indica-' 
tive of existing circumstances; sometimes predictive 
6f events which related to futurity. After having, in 
his preceding allegories, by practical lessons, encour- 
aged the prepared, and exhorted the unprepared, to 
look for the kingdom of God, he closed his paraboli- 
cal* instructions by an awful exhibition of their fit- 
ness or unfitness for that everlasting kingdom; in 
which he unfolds what their condition will be, when 
all mystery, all instruction, all preparation, shall be 
at an end: when every act of every being shall be laid 
as bare before the eyes of the whole assembled world, 
as it was seen in its commission by his, from whom 
nothing is hid. The last of these three prophetic 
scenes is indeed not so much a parable as a picture; 
not so much an allegory ats a literal representation: 
the solemn reality rises above all figure, and could 
never have been so forcibly conveyed as by this plain, 
yet most sublime, delineation. 

The conclusion immediately to be drawn from the 
second of these parables, the parable of the Talents, 
is, that we have nothing that is properly our own, 
nothing that is underived from God. Every talent 
is a deposit placed in our hands, not for our exclusive 
benefit, but for the good of others. Whatever we 
possess which may either be improved to God's glory 
or perverted to his dishonour, comes within the de- 
scription of a talent. To use any of our possessions, 
tiiierefore, as if we had an independent right to the 

* See Matthew 
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tlisposal of them, ia to usurp the prerogative of the 
Giver. Many, it is to be feared, will wait till that 
great disclosing day which will throw a blaze of light 
on all motives, as well as all actions, before they will 
be convinced of the fallacy of that popular maxim, 
that a man may do what he will with his own. He 
has indeed a full right to his proprietorship with 
respect to other men, but, with respect to God, he 
will find he had no exclusive property. What- 
ever portion of his possessions conscience ought to 
have turned over from vanity to charity, from sensu- 
ality to piety, he may find, toO late, was not his own, 
but his who gave it him ibr other purposes. 

God proportions his requisitions to his gifts. The 
one is regulated by, 'the measure of the other. As 
duties and obligations are peculiar and personal, we 
are not to trench on the sphere of others. It is of 
our own talent, we must render our own account. A 
capacity, however, to kn/bw our duty, and to love 
and serve God, as they are indiscriminately bestowed, 
so the inquiry into the use mad6 of them will be uni- 
versal, while the reward or punishment will be indi- 
vidually assigned. 

Deficiency and excess are the Scylla and Charyb* 
dis between which we seldom steer safely. If our 
talents are splendid, we are subject to err on theuside 
of display; if mean, totally to suppress their exercise, 
apologizing for our indolence by our insignificance; 
but mediocrity of talents is as insufficient an excuse 
for sloth, as.superior genius is for vanity. The true 
way would be, to exercise the brightest faculties 
with humility, and the most inconsiderable with 
fidelity. I'he faithful and highly gifted servants in 
the parable, it is apparent, were so far from being 
lifted into pride, or seduced into negligence, by the 
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greater importance of the trusr committed to them, 
that they considered the largeness of their agency as 
an augmentation of their responsibility. They did the 
will of their lord without conditioning or debating* 
Their slothful associate^ instead of doing it, content- 
ed himself with arguing about it. He who disputed 
much, had done nothing: he should have knowR 
that Christianity is not a matter of debate, but of obe- 
dience. 

There is no one doctrine of Holy Scripture either 
insignificant or merely theoretical. That which the 
parable teaches, is highly and specially practical. 
The instruction to be deduced from it, is as extensive 
as the gifts of God to his creatures, as the obligations 
of man to his benefactor. It is most especially prac- 
tical, as it designates this world, to be a scene of 
business, action, exertion, diligence*^ It inculcates 
the high and complicated duty, of laying oiit our- 
selves for the glory of our Maker, and the exercise 
of an implicit obedittice to his will. God has not 
given us the command to work, without furnishing 
us with instruments with which to labour, and suita- 
ble materials to work upen. Our talents^ such as 
riches^ power ^ influence^ wisdom^ .learnings timCy are 
those instruments. The wants, helplessness, and ig- 
norance of mankind, are the objects to which these in- 
struments are to be applied. These talents are bestow- 
ed in various proportions, as to their value, as well 
as in different degrees, as to the quantity and number. 
He who is favoured with more abundant endow- 
ments, should mix with his gratitude for the gift, an 
abiding sense of his own greater accountableness. 
He who is slenderly furnished, should never plead 
that the inferiority of his trust is an excuse for his 
negligence* The conviction that the Great Master 
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will not exact beyond the proportion of his gift, 
though an encouragement to those wh(Hn his provi* 
dence has placed in a narrow sphere of usefulness, is 
no dischai^ from their diligence* Is it reasonable, 
that he who has less to do, should therefore do no- 
thing? When litde is expected from us, not to do 
that little enhances the crime; and it aggravates the 
ingratitude^ when we convert our master's more 
moderate demands into a pretence for absolute su* 
pineness* 

He who is not called upon to relieve the necessi- 
ties, or to enlighten the ignorance of others, has still 
a weighty work upon his hands: he has the care of 
his own soul. If he is deficient in learning, and natu- 
ral abilities — if he has little credit, and less fortune, 
he probably has time; he certainly has the means of 
rdiigtous improvement; so that, in this land of light 
and knowledge, especially now that universal instruc- 
tion is happily become a national care, there is hard- 
ly such a thing as innocent ignorance. Even of the 
lowest, of the least, a strict account will be required* 
To plead ignorance where they might have been 
taught, indolence because they had little to do, and 
negligence, because not much was expected, is only 
treasuring up innumerable reasons for aggravating 
their condemnation* 

It is remarkable that of the several characters ex- 
hibited in the parable, the least endowed was the 
only one punished, his neglect being every way inex- 
cusable* A lasting and awful lesson, that no inferi- 
ority can claim exemption from the general law of 
duty* li the right employment of the gift is an en- 
couragement to the poorly endowed, as being easily 
exercised and amply rewarded; its abuse is an awak- 
ening call to every one. For, is it not fairly deduci- 
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ble from this instance, that if of those whose scale in 
society is low, whose intellectual powers are mean, 
or whose fortunes are narrow; if even of such, a strict 
account will be required, if even in these, mere defi- 
ciency was so harshly reprobated, mere nullity was 
so severely punished — a sentence of most tremendous 
import must await those who employ rank and opu- 
lence to selH&h and corrupt ends, or genius to perni- 
cious purposes; the one debasing their own minds by 
sensuality, or corrupting others by examples of vice 
and prodigality; the other devoting abilities so great, 
with profligacy so notorious, as to appear litde less 
than ^ archangel ruined,' and drawing inferior spirits 
into the destruction in which they have plunged 
themselves. 

But again: — If these several talents, individually 
conferred, when employed to wrcoig purposes, or not 
employed at all, will be rigorously punishedt what 
sentence have they to expect, in whom is centered 
the splendid confluence of God's gifts? What will' 
be the eternal anathema pronounced on those who 
possessed aggregately talents, with every one of 
which, singly enjoyed, they might have rendered the 
world about them better and happier? To reflect by 
whom they were bestowed, to what end designed, 
how they have been used, and what a reckoning 
awaits them, forms a combination of reflections too 
awful to be dwelt upon. From the anticipation of 
such complicated wo we turn with terror. The 
bare idea of a punishment which shall always tor- 
ment, and never destroy, is insupportable. Yet how 
many believe this without being influenced by the 
belief! How many, by an unaccountable delusion, 
refuse to conform their lives to the injunctions of the 
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gospel, while they put their vices under the protec- 
tion of its promises. 

The- parable informs us, that it was * after a long 
time,' that the Lord required the account; so long, 
that the wicked think it will never come, and even 
the good are apt to persuade themselves that it will 
not come soon. Let not those however who are 
sitting at ease in their possessions, whether of nature 
or of fortune, to speak after the manner of men, fancy 
that the reckoning which is delayed is forgotten. 
The more protracted the account, the larger will be 
^e suiii total, and, of course, the more severe the 
requisition. All delay, indeed, is an act of mercyi 
but mercy neglected, or abused, will enhance punish- 
ment in proportion as it aggravates guilt. 

It is obvious that the servants in the parable had 
been in the habit of attending to their mercies. They 
seem never to have been unmindful of the exact value 
of what had been committed to them, ^ Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me 'five talents.' If we do not fre- 
quently enumerate the mercies of God to us, we shall 
be in danger of losing sight of the Giver, while we 
are revelling in the gift; of neglecting the application, 
and forgetting the responsibility. We should recol- 
lect, that his very employment of us is a high mark 
of favour; the use he condescends to make of us aug- 
ments our debt, and whenever he puts it in our way 
to serve him, he lays on us a fresh obligation, and 
confers on us an honourable distinction. 

Though he that has most, and does most, has but 
* a few things,' yet his remuneration shall be im- 
mense. It is his fidelity, and not his success; his 
zeal in improving occasions, and not the number or 
greatness of the occasions, that will be rewarded. 
There will be an always infinite disproportion be^ 
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tween the work he has done, and the blessing attend* 
ing it. 

The expostulation of the unprofitable servant pre* 
sents an awful lesson against distrust in God, and 
fallacious views of his infinitely perfect character* 
The very motive this false reasoner produces in his 
own vindication, is the strongest argument against 
him. If he ^ knew* that his lord was such a rigor* 
ous exactor, that was the very reason, why he should 
not have given in such a negative account. ^ I knew 
thou wast a hard master.' Could a weightier argu- 
ment have been advanced for a directly different ccm- 
duct? Common prudence mighr have taught him 
that, with such a master, his only security was as* 
siduous industry. The want of love of God was at 
the root of this, as it is of all sin. 

How many listen to the sentence of this unworthy 
servant! How many allow the equity of this exclu* 
sion, and yet how few, comparatively, ask, with the 
agitated Aposdes; ^ Lord, is it W This simple 
question, honestly put, and practically followed up, 
would render all comment vain, all exhortation su- 
perfluous. This self-application is the great end of 
the parable, the great end of Scripture, the great end 
of preaching, and the only end of hearing. 

But do not too many of us, like him we are so 
ready to condemn, conceal our self-love under the 
assumption of mudesty, and indulge our sloth under 
the humble pretence that we have no talent to exer- 
cise? But let us be assured it is the deadness of our 
spiritual affections, and not our mean opinion of our** 
selves, that is the real cause. The service of God is 
irksome, because his commands interfere with our 
self-indulgence. Let the lowly Christian, possessed 
of but his single talent, oheer his fainting heart by 
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that beautifully condescending plea, with which the 
compassionate Saviour vindicated the modest peni- 
tent, who had no other way of demonstrating her 
aifection but by pouring perfumes on his feet — she 
HATH rroNE WHAT SHE COULD* A tendemcss of 
encouragement, which, if we consider by whom it 
was uttered, and to whom addressed, must convey 
consolation to the heart of the'most poorly endowed 
and self-abasing Christian* 

In giving in the final account of the use we have 
made of our talents, we shall not only have to reckon, 
for the christian knowledge we really acquired, for 
the progress we actually made in piety, for the good 
impressions we received or communicated, but for 
the higher degrees of all which we might have re- 
ceived or imparted, had we, instead of squandering 

j our talents on inferior objects, carried them to the 

height of which they were susceptible. Had we 
acted up to our convictions, had we pushed our ad- 
vantages to their possibilitiefi, had we regularly pur- 
sued what we eagerly engaged in, had our progress 

j kept pace with our resolution, our attainments with 

our opportimities, how much more profitable ser- 
vants we might have been! But satisfied to stop 
short of great offences, we neglect to impress upon 
our consciences how large a portion of our reckoning 
will be of a negative character. 

From natural feeling, from inward consciousness, 
from the notices of reason, the traces jof hereditary 
opinion, and the analogy of things, independently of 
Revelation, we cannot avoid the belief that we are 
accountable beings. Our notions of right and wrong, 
of equity and judgment, our insuppressible forebo- 
dings, our fearful anticipations, the suggestions of 
natural conscience, all unite their several forces to 
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fasten on the mind the belief that we shall be es^ed 
to a definite account* Our intelligent nature, our 
rational powers, our voluntary agency, make ua 
suitable subjects of God's moral government. His 
wisdom, power, omniscience, rectitude and justice^ 
render him supremely fit to be our final judge, and 
the dispenser of our eternal awards. But God, in 
his infinite goodness, has not, in this most important 
point, left us to the bare light of unassisted nature; 
he has not left us to be tossed about without rudder^ 
or compass on the boundless ocean of harassing con- 
jecture* He has not abandoned us to the alternation 
of vain fears and unfounded hopes; to the sickly sug- 
gestions of a troubled fancy, the cruel uncertainties 
of doubt, and the cheerless darkness of ignorance. 
The expectation of a day of retribution is not the 
gloomy reverie of the superstitious, nor the wild 
vision of the enthusiastic. He who cannot lie has 
solemnly assured us, that he has appointed a day in 
which he will judge th^wcrld by tiiat Man whom 
He has sent, Christ Jesus. 

The coming of this great day, which nature sus- 
pected, and reason allowed. Scripture confirms. It 
will at length arrive. The scrutiny so graphically 
exhibited by our Lord, will be realized in all its 
pomp of terrors. The sea shall give up its dead^ 
and death and hell shall deliver up the dead which 
are in them, and every man shall be judged accord* 
ing to his work^. And the dead, small and great 
shall stand before God, and the judgment shall be 
set, and the books opened, and the dead shall be 
judged out of those things which are written in the 
books, according to their works. 

This universal examination into the human cha* 
racter, this critical dissection of the heart of man, 
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i^m the first created being to him who shall be 
caught up alive in the air at Christ's second coming, 
shall infallibly take place. 

Blessed be Almighty forbearance, it is still in the 
power of every existing child of Adam to lighten to 
himself his apprehenaJBns of that day. He may do 
more; he may convert terror into transport, by acting 
now as if he really believed it would one day come; 
by acting as he shall then wish he had acted. If 
* the terrors of the Lord persuade men,' what effect 
should his mercy produce; that mercy which has 
given the universal warning to the whole human race 
m three consentaneous parables, exhibited with a 
spirit of truth m(»re resembling historic narrative, 
than prophetic anticipation! There is not one living 
being who now reads this page from whom that day 
is distant; to some it must be very near; to none per- 
haps nearer, than to her who now tremblingly 
presumes to raise the warning voice; — to her, to all, 
it is tremendously awful. Let none of us, then, 
content ourselves with a barren admiration of its 
solemmties, as if it were an affecting scene of a tra^ 
gedy, invented to move the passions without rectify- 
ing them; to inspire terror, without quickening re- 
pentance. Let us not be struck by it as with a 
wonderful fact in history, which involves the interest 
of some one country with which we have no particu- 
lar concern; or of some remote century disconnected 
with that in which our lot is cast. It is the personal, 
the individual, the everlasting concern of every ra- 
tional being through all the rolls of time, till time 
shall be no more. It is the final, unalterable deci- 
sion on the fate of every intelligent, and, therefore, 
^every accountable creature, to whom God has re- 
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vealed his will; to whom he has sent his Soti^ te 
whom he has offered the aid of his Spirit. 

No wonder that the universal administration of 
final justice shall be manifested in the most awful 
pomp and splendor — ^no wonder that it will be equally 
a scene of anguish and of tra^port; when it will, on 
the one hand, as much exceed the terrors of guilt, as 
it will, on the other, transcend the hopes of faith-— 
when the eternal Son of the eternal Father, in the 
full brightness of his glory, shall be the judge; when 
the whole assembled universe shall be the subjects of 
judgment — when not only the deeds of every life, but 
the thoughts of ever}' heart, shall be brought to light, 
when, if Tue produce our works, the recording book 
will produce our motives — ^when every saint who 
acted as seeing Him who is invisible, shall not only 
see but share the glory in which he trusted; when 
the hypocrite shall behold him whom he believed 
without trusting, and mocked without deceiving; 
when the profligate shall witness the reality of what 
he feared, and the infidel shall feel the certainty of 
what he denied. 



CHAP. VII. 

On InfluencCy considered as a talent. 

It is at best a selfish sort of satisfaction, though 
the poet calls it a delightful one, to see others tossed 
about in a storm^ while we are sitting in security^ ra- 
joicing^ not because they are in danger^ but because 
we are safe. Christianity instructs us to improve 
on the sentiment. It teaches us to extract not only 
comfort and gratification from t^e comparison of our 
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happier lot with that of the less favoured; but in ma-; 
king the comparison, it reminds us to make it with 
refereiace to God, by emphatically asking, * Who is 
h that maketh us to differ?' 

But if we look around, not only on the external 
but on the moral and mental distinctions among man- 
kind, and consider the ignorance, the miseries, and 
the vices of others as a ground for our more abun- 
dant gratitude; what sortx)f feeling will be excited 
in certain persons by a sight and sense of those mise- 
ries, those vices, and that ignorance, of which their 
own influence, or example, or neglect has been the 
cause? If we see any unhappy whom we might have 
relieved, any ignorant whom we ought to have in- 
structed, any corrupt whose corruptions we never 
endeavoured to reform, but whom, perhaps, we have 
contributed to make what they are; in-tither of these 
cases, it is difficult to conceive any state of mind less 
susceptible of comfort, any circumstance more cal- 
culated to excite compunction. These instances may 
help men to a pretty just criterion by which to judge 
of their own character, since it is certain they never 
felt any true gratitude for their own mercies, who 
can look with indifference on either the temporal or 
spiritual distresses of others. And if no one ever 
truly mourned for his own sins who can be insensi- 
ble to the sins of those around him, so no one can be 
earnest to promote his own salvation, who neglects 
any fair opening of contributing to the salvation of 
others. 

' What an appalling reflection it is, that at the tre- 
mendous bar, a being already overwhelmed with the 
weight of his own offences, may have to sustain the 
addition of the amazing and unexpected load of all 
those^ of which he has been the cause in others! What 
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an awful contrast will be presented to the assembled 
universe, when certain commanding characters shall 
, stand fci th, burdened not only with their personal 
guilt, nor even with the sins of their immediate con- 
nexions^ but in a certain measure with the sins of 
their age and country; while others, who devoted 
similar talents and influence to opposite purposes, 
shall appear gloriously surrounded with happy spi- 
rits, of whose felicity they have been the instruments; 
their shining crowns made brighter by imparted 
brightness, by goodness which flourished under their 
auspices, by virtues which were the effect of their 
patronage, by piety which was the fruit of their ex- 
ample. ' '  * 

Influence is a talent not only of undeflnable but of 
universal extent. Who is there so insignificant as 
not to have his own circle, greater or smaller, made 
better or worse, by his society, his conduct, his coun- 
sels? That presumptuous but common consolation 
of a dying bed, / have done no harm to any one^ is 
always the fallacious refuge of such as have done lit- 
tle or no good. Man is no such neutral being. 

It is not the design of the present considerations to 
insist so much on the more striking and conspicuous 
instances of misemployed influence, (for the ordinary 
state of life does not incessantly call them into action,) 
as on those overlooked, though not unimportant de- 
niands for its exertion, which occur in the every-day 
transactions of mankind, more especially among the 
opulent and the powerful. 

Rank and fortune confer an influence the most 
commanding. All objects attract the more notice 
from being placed on an eminence, and do not excite 
the less attention, because they may deserve less ad- 
miration. In anticipating the scrutiny that will here- 
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afteHje made into the manner in which the rich and 
great have employed their influence, that powerful 
engine put into their hands for the noblest purposes, 
may we not venture to wish they had some disin- 
terested friend, less anxious to please than to serve 
them, who would honestly, as occasion might offer, 
interrogate them in a manner something like the fol- 
lowing: — 

* Allow me, as a friend to your immortal interests, 
to ask you a few pUiin questions. Has your power 
been uniformly employed in discouraging injustice; 
in promoting particular as well as general good; in 
countenancing religious as well as charitable institu- 
tions; in protecting the pious, as well as in assisting 
the indigent? Has your influence been conscientiouhly 
exerted in vindicating injured meritf has it been em- 
ployed in defending insulted worth against the indo- 
lence of the unfeeling, the scorn of the unworthy, the 
neglect of the unthinking? Has it been exercised in 
patronizing modest genius, which would, without 
your fostering hand, have sunk in obscurity? 

* Have you, in the recommendations which have 
been required of you, had an eye to the suitableness 
of the candidate for the place, rather than to a pro- 
vision for an unworthy applicant, to the injury of the 
oflice? And have you honestly preferred the impe- 
rative claims of the institution to the solicitations, or 
even to the wants, of the individual? Have you never 
loaded a public, er injured a private, establishment, 
by appointing an unfit agent, because he was a bur- 
den on your own hands, or a charge on your own 
purse? Have you never promoted a servant who had 
*' wasted your goods," and with whom you parted 
for that very reason, to the superintendence of a 
charity, or to the management of an office, where you 
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ILnew he would have a wider sphere, and a more un»* 
controlled power, of purloining putdic property, or 
wasting private bounty, than in that from which your 
prudence had discharged him?' 

To rise a step higher: — * Have .you i(iever, if in- 
trusted with a patronage over that peculiarly sacred 
office, " which any one may well tremble to give or 
to receive," been governed by a spirit of nepotism in 
the disposal of it, which you perhaps severely cen- 
sure under a certain other establishment mo^t ob- 
viously corrupt? Have you never been engaged in 
promoting men, who, from their destitution of prin- 
ciple, are a dishonour to the profession in which yoa 
have been raising them, or, by the want of abilities^ 
are disqualified Tor it? Have you never connived at 
the preferment of the weak or the wicked, to the ex- 
clusion of others whose virtues and talents eminendy 
fitted them for the situation? Or, have you, rather, 
strenuously laboured to fix the meritorious in the 
place they were so qualified to fill, while you suppli* 
ed the wants of the undeserving or incompetent rela- 
tive out of your own purse? And have you habitu- 
ally made a conscience of recommending adequate 
persons in preference to the unworthy and the unfits 
though the latter belonged to your own little senate, 
or swelled your own large train? 

* Have you habitually borne in mind that import- 
ant, but disregarded, maxim, that what you do by 
another is done by yourself; and not only carefully 
avoided oppression in your own person, but, rising 
superior to that selfish indolence, the bane, the grave 
of every nobler quality, have you been careful that 
your agents do not exercise a tyranny which you 
yourself abhor, but which may be carried on under 
your name? Your ignorance of such injustice will 
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he of little avail, if, through supineness, you havt 
sanctioned Abuses which vigilance might have pre- 
vented, or exertion punished. 

^ ' Have you unkindly denied access to your prcr 
sence to the diffident solicitor, who has no other chan-^ 
nel to preferment but your favour; and if not able to 
serve him, have you softened your refusal by feeling- 
ly participating in his disappointment, instead of ag^- 
gravating it by refusing to see and soothe him, whai 
you eould do no more? Dave you ccmsidered tha^, 
to listen^ to wearisome applications and pertinacious 
claims, is among the drawbacks of comfort necessa- 
rily appended to your station? To examine into in- 
terfering pretensions, while it is a duty you owe to 
the applicant, is a salutary exercise of patience tp 
yourself;* it is also the only certain means you pos- 
sess of distinguishing the meritorious from the im- 
portunate.' 

We dwell on this part of )the , subject the more 
earnestly, because it is to be feared that even the 
tender-hearted and the benevolent, from the facility 
of a yielding temper, from weariness of importunity, 
from a wish to spare their own feelings, as well as 
from a too natural desire to get rid of trouble, are 
frequently induced to confer and to refuse favours, 
not only against their principles and their judgment, 
but against their will. Yet as no virtue is ever pos- 
sessed in perfection by him who is destitute of its 
opposite, — Have you been equally careful, never, for 
the sake of popularity or the love of ease, to awaken 
false hopes, and keep alive false expectations in your 
retainers, though you knew you had no prospect of 
ever making them good? — thus committing your own 
honour for the sake of swelling the catalogue of your 
dependents; and^ by insincerity and indecision, feed- 

I 2 
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mg them with delusive promises, whea a firm 
tive, by extinguishing hope, might have put them on 
a more successful pursuit. 

Some strikii^g instances of delicate liberality^ re« 
corded ^f a late lamented statesman, have showit, 
that it is not too much to expect from human nature^ 
that a man should exert his influence for the benefit 
of another, eveiv though it were to his own disadvaa- 
tage, and that he should be not only willing, but de** 
sirous, not to procure for himself the gratitude of 
the obliged person, nor to obtain his admiraticm; but 
would be contented, that, while he himself afforded 
all the benefit, an intervening agent should have all 
the credit. This disinterestedness is among the nicer 
criteria of a christian spirit. 

While we can with truth assign the most libersil 
praise to that spirit of charity which pre-eminently 
distinguishes the present period, we are compelled 
to lament that justice is not held in equal estimation 
by some of those who give the law to manners. This 
considerably diminishes their influence, because it is 
the quality which, of all others, they most severely 
require in their dependents, as being that which is 
most immediately connected with their own interest. 
And how far from equitable is it, to blame and pun* 
ish the statuable oflence in petty men, whose breach 
of integrity is unhappily facilitated by continual op» 
portunity, or induced by the pressure of want, while 
th^ rigorous exacter of justice is ^as defective in the 
practice, as he is strict in the requisition? 

I'fae species of injustice alluded to, consists much 
in that laxity of principle which admits of a scale of 
expense disproportimiate to the fortune: this creates 
the inevitable necessity of remaining in heavy grrears 
to those who can ill afford to give long credit; in re- 
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^hx^ it induces in the creditor the habit, and almost 
the necessity, of enhancing the price of his conimo« 
dity. The evil would be little, if the encroachment 
were only felt by those whose tardy payment renders 
e'Xorbitance almost pardonable: but others, who prac- 
tise the most exact justice, are involved in the penalty, 
without partaking in the offence; and the correct are 
taxed for the improbity of the dilatory. This dilapi- 
dating habit leads to an indolence in inspecting ac- 
counts; and the increasing unwillingness to examine 
into debts, increases the inability to- discharge them; 
for debts, like sins, become more burdensome in pro- 
portion as people neglect to inquire into them. Per- 
haps there is no instance of misconduct which tends 
more directly to diminish influence than the impru« 
dence of contracting debts, and the irregularity and 
consequent injustice of which it is sometimes unin* 
tentionally the cause. 

And here, if we might be allowed a remark some- 
what foreign to our immediate subject, it may be ob- 
served, that the low conception of justice of which 
we complain has infected not only morals,^but reli- 
g;ion; or rather, what began in our principle towards 
God, extends to our practice towards man. It is the 
attribute of which we make the least scruple to roh 
the Almighty; for it is a fashionable, though covert^ 
mode of arrainging his justice, when we aflfectto 
exalt his character by representing him as too mer- 
ciful to punish. Justice is not only eminently con- 
spicuous in her own central station, but gives life atid 
light to other attributes. By cutting off superfluous 
expenses, temperance and sobriety grow out of jus- 
tice; and, what is subtracted from luxury, is carried 
over, without additional expense, to the account of, 
t}ie beneficence* 
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The Hofy Scriptures lay down same precise and 
indispensable rules for the practice of justice, while 
they leave great latitude, at least as to the selection 
of its individual acts, to charity. Justice can be 
maintained only by this distinct demand and rigid 
acquiescence, while charity would lose the nature and 
quality of benevolence, if it were under any such ex- 
press and definite tules. Charity may chuse her 
object, but those of justice are chosen for her. It 
was, doubtless, in mercy, that no absolute rule or 
limitation is made respecting charity, that we might 
have the gratification of a voluntary delight in its 
exercise, for our nature is, in this respect, so kindly 
constituted, that, in minds not peculiarly ill-formed, 
the call to beneficence is the call to enjoyment. 

But to return.*— The influence of the great, ' the 
observed of all observers,' descends into the social 
walks of life. The pinnacle on whicl\ they stand, 
makes their most trivial actions, and even words, ob- 
jects of attention and imitation to those beneath them* 
The consciousness of this should be an additional 
nK)tive for avoiding, in their ordinary conversation, 
not only what is corrupt, but whatever savours of 
levity and imprudence; the vanity of the little world 
is i.ready, not from mischief, but self-importance, to^, 
convert the thoughtless slips of the great into con- 
sequence; their most frivolous remarks are quoted,^ ^ 
merely that the quoter may seize the only occasion 
he could ever find of showing that he has been ad- 
mitted to their company. This harmless little stra- 
tagem holds out a strong motive for those whose 
condition in life makes them subjects- of observation, 
occasionally to let fall something that may be remem- 
bered, not merely because they said it, but because 
it was worth saying. This remark applies to superi- 
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t^rity of tatents, to be considered in our next head, 
still more than of rank. 

As the great and noble are sufficiently disposed to 
look with reverted eye back to their ancestral hor 
Hours, it were to be wished that they were all as 
ready, as we are happy to say some of them are, to 
cast the same careful retrospect to the ancient usages 
of thtir illustrious houses. Th^re was a time when 
fiamily devotion was considered as a kind of natural 
appendage to high rank, when domestic worship was 
almost as inseparably connected with the aristocracy, 
as the church with the state. The chapel was as 
much a part of the splendid establishment as the 
state-room. When the form of piety was thus kept 
up, the reality was more likely to exist. Even the 
appearsuice was a homage to religion, the very cus- 
tom was an honourable recognition of Christianity. 
But, in the way of influence, it must have been of 
high importance; the domestics would have their 
sense of duty kept alive, and would with more ala- 
crity serve those who they saw served God. It was 
a bond of political, as well as of moral union; it was 
the only occasion on which ^ the rich and poor meet 
together.' There is something of a coalescing pro- 
perty in social worship. In acknowledging their 
common dependance on their common master, this 
equality of half an hour would be likely to promote 
subordination through the rest of the day. Take it 
in an inferior point of view, it was a useful discipline, 
it was a family muster-roll, a sort of domestic pa- 
rade, which regularly brought the privates before 
their commanding officers, and maintained order as 
well as detected absence^ It was also calculated to 
promote the interests ot the superiprs, by periodically 
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reminding their dependants of their duty to God, 
which necessarily involves every human obligation. 

We come now, to speak, though cursorily, of 
anothei: deposit of talent, not less extensive in its 
immediate effects and far more important in its con- 
sequences; the influence of Genius and Learning. 
As the influence of well-directed talents is too obvi- 
ous to require animadversion, we shall confine our 
brief remarks to their contrary direction. If we 
could suppose the man whose talents had, by perni- 
cious principles, been diverted from their right chan- 
nel, to have, at the close of life, that clear view of 
his own character, and the misapplication of his 
mental powers, which will be presented to him when 
he opens his eyes on eternity, we should witness as 
complete a contrast with his present feelings as any 
two opposite descriptions of character could exhibit. 

Of all the various sentences to be awarded at the 
dread tribunal, can imagination figure one more se- 
vere than will be pronounced against the polluted and 
polluting wit; the noblest faculties turned into arms 
against him who gave them, the eloquence which would 
scarcely have disparaged the tongue of angels, con- 
verted to the rhetoric of hell? The mischief of a 
corrupt book is indefinite, both in extent and dura- 
tion. When the personal example of the writer has 
done its worst, and has only ruined his friends and 
neighbours, the operation of an unprincipled work 
may be just beginning. It is a sin, the commission 
of which carries in it more of the character of its in- 
fernal inspirer than any other. It is a crime not 
prompted by appetite, kindled by passion, or provo- 
ked by temptation: but a gratuitous, voluntary, c(^d- 
blooded enormity, the offspring of intellectual wick- 
edness, the child of spiritual depravity; the deepest 
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Sin without the slightest excuse* Sins of surprise 
have infirmity to plead, but, in this frigid villany,the 
badness of the motive keeps pace with the turpitude 
of the ach The intention is to offend God, the pro- 
J€Ct is to ruin man; the aim is to poison the temporal 
peace, the design is to murder the everlasting hope 
of all who come in contact with it. 

But the exclusive application of talents to subjects 
perfectly unexceptionable, and right and valuable, as 
far as they go, is sometimes an occasion in which we 
mighr mingle regret with admiration. We view 
with reverence the profound scholar, a man, so far 
from having lost any time in trifling, whose very 
amusements are labours, and whose relaxation is in- 
tensity of thought, and sedulity of study. By unre- 
mitting diligence, he has been daily adding fresh 
stores to his ponderous mass of erudition, or periodi- 
cally presenting new tomes to the literary world, in 
return for those he has rifled. But, put the case, 
that such a man has never so much as .conceived the 
thought of lending^ to religion his weight of charac- 
ter, or the influence of his reputation, by devoting 
some litde interval to a moral or religious specula- 
tion; has never once entertained the idea of occasion- 
ally directing his treasures of learning, into any chan- 
nel which leads to the country where he and his 
volumes together, the durable register of his life, are 
soon about to land, — Who can forbear, in the con- 
templation of such a possible character, regretting 
that his too moderate ambition should be satisfied 
with the applause of an age or an island, without once 
exercising his talents on some topic which might 
have included the concerns of his whole species, 
which might have embraced the interests of both 
worlds? Who can forbear lamenting, that he has 
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risen so high without reflecting that, in a .moral 
Bense, ^ one step higher would set him highest;' that 
he should have been contented with the idolatrous 
worship of some pagan sage as editor or annotator; 
and, for that humble meed, to relinquish the duty of 
glorifying his Maker, by instructing his fellow-crea- 
tures; as if that were a less splendid object, an infe- 
rior concern to be turned over to inferior abilities, 
and to which inferior sibilities, were adequate? 

If the awful apprehension of a future account 
could, at the close of life, lead even the illustrious* 
Grotius, who had with equal ability cultivated both 
secular and sacred studies, to wish that he could 
•change characters with a poor pious peasant, who 
used to spend most of his time in reading the fiible 
at his gate, what may finally be the wish of those 
who, having quitted a far less useful life without anjr 
such contrite confession, are brought to witness at 
once the retribution as signed to the conscientious 
use of one solitary talent, and to feel that awarded to 
their own vast but abused allotment? That awaken- 
ing parable of the Divine Teacher which presents sa 
terrible a view of the * great gulf which irrevocably 
separated two other neighbours, whose respective lots 
in worldly circumstances resembled the distinctions 
of intellect in the preceding instance — ^that ^ gulP 
which eternally divided the holy beggar from the 
opulent sensualist — ^is equally applicable to the pre- 
sent case. If. any thing could deepen or widen a 
barrier already hopelessly impassable, might it not 
be the substitution of ill-applied abilities for misem- 
ployed richest* 

An aifecting thought involuntarily forces itself 
upon us, on the departure of distinguished genius. 

* Let no one apply this to the great statesman of Holland. 
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All those shining talents which had hitherto too ex- 
clusively fiUed our minds, sink 9t once in our esti* 
mation, because we know they are now nothing to 
Iheir possessor but as they were used, worse than 
nothing if they Were not used wisely. In the court 
where he now stands for trial, neither the cogent ar- 
gument nor the pointed wit can secure his acquittal; 
happy if they appear not strong evidences against it. 
The qualities of his heart, which perhaps, dazzled 
by those of his head, we had not taken into the ac- * 
count — his errors having been lost in his brightness 
— ^now come forward as the others recede. Our 
feelings are solely occupied with what may be now 
available to him to whom we have owed pleasure or 
hkibrmation. That fame which we lately thought so 
] solid a good, seems now a painted cloud melting into 

air— that proud roR ever for which he wrote, se^ms 
dwindled to a point— that visionary immortality 
which he had assigned as his meed, compared with 
the eternity on which he has entered, is become less 
than the shadow to the substance, less than the halo 
to the sun. 

This idea strikes the mind with peculiar force, 
upon the recent decease of- two writers of uncom- 
mon reach of thought, profound research, and un- 
bounded philological learning. Had these two emi- 
I nent men been possessed of inferior minds, or a more 

' dubious fame, their death would have sounded the 

• signal of silence, no less to the moralist than to the 

j satirist, as to the gross sensuality and corrupt prin- 

ciples of the one, the avowed atheism and profligate 
politi<;al doctrines of the other. As it is, we cannot 
but refer to them, though with feelings of pungent 
regret, and only under- a strong sense of the atone- 
ment which such examples owe to the world for the 
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6ome of the preceding Temai^ks* it is to ^be feardd 
tkat the ninnitxed commendadon <^ their talents smd 
erudition, witStout the gentlest censure «f then* prm- 
iciples find ))ractioe8, with "Which csome xji \iour jaar*- 
nals abounded 'on* the loss^of these able ^utunhap^ 
men, mi^ht tendtao impress the ardent youthful atu*- 
dent witAi an 'Over-valuation of .genius, unsanctifted 
by christian /princit^s, of^ecudition undignified by 
virtuous conduct. 

Far, v^ry far, from Tny heart be the ungenecous 
thought of trea^gdepaited eminence withdiarespect, 
but in analyzing striking characters, ie 'it not a duty 
to separate * the iprecious from the vile,'^le8tiaiiquali« 
iied admiration, where there is sudh lacgeToom for 
censure, should, while pro&sely^embalming^^e dead, 
^allure the ingenuous living to an imitation as uid«Aiit« 
'ed as the ^panegyric wasmndietix^tiishingf * 



CHAP.Viri. 

On time J cvnsidered as a talent. 

If we already begin to feel what a large* portion of 
life we have improvidently 8qutaadered---what days 
«nd Bights have been suffered to waste th«»selvea, 
if not criminally, yet inconsiderately; if not loaded 
'withevil,'yet destitute of jgood— 4iow«aueh time has 
been consumed in worthless enA^ymentai, frivc^us 
^miusements, listlets indcdence, idle residing^ smi 
vain imaginAtioBs — if^ipgatf ready b^n to appear 

* To prevent any aiistaken application of these remarks, it 
may be propei^ to aFOWtbat Professor 'Porson and Mr. Home 
Tookeareyie periRAiftaWlieni^Ui^attade. 



wremg^ ^kh VFeoo^e: dapugKt atleiaDt hfOHidess, 
thcHigh noti p(^rhap» iiseful^-^whfit appearance will 
they asfiiume. in that inevitable hojur when all: thingi 
will be seen in th^ir true lights and. appreciated; ac- 
cocding'to their, intrinsic, v^l.ue? We ahaU then feel 
in Its £uU force how often wq neglected what we 
luiew to b« our duty.^ shunned >v>bai we were awarq 
was our. intereeift, and declined, what we. yet beliiL'ved 
would add to our happiness; w.bikf^. with, perverted 
energy, we eagerly pursued what we had. reason to 
think was c^jtrary to our- interest, duty,, and. happi- 
Bfiss* BeuI: escuBes satisfy u^ now, t^ which we Qhall 
not then give: th^s h^a^iing. for a inonuint. The thin 
diftguiac whiqhi this illusion of the. senses novr casts 
QMtr vanky^dpthy and. error, will then he 9^ litdQ e®- 
«u^ as cQii«ol0loiiy.. 

H« who csisr^fMy governs hia vii^d will cqnsQien- 
tioiisfy reguIiaiA hi^ tim.^* Tq hm whi». thus^ ac€Uc% 
xately diatrijbutes it^ who- approi^iiates the hour to ita 
due em^yment, Ufe wiU never seem tediousi,. yet 
coumted by this moral arithmetic it wiUbe reaHy long. 
If we compute our tim» as, cmically aa ouir other 
possessions; if we assigiikito proportions to its,duties» 
thougb the divissioiaa will then be so fully occupied 
th^t tbey wtltuftv^er dra^> yet tb^ aggregate sum will 
be found sufllcientty long for all the purposea tot which 
life is destined. 

It is not alittle absurd that diey whi> most wtsb to 
abolish time would be the least willing to abridge life. 
But is it not unreasonable to evdeajvour to annihilate 
the parcels of which Mic k composed^ and at the 
»ame time to have a dcead of shrinking the stock? 
They who most pathetically lamjent the want of time, 
are either persons who plunge themselves into unne- 
cessary concersfiyor those, who manage them ill^ o^ 
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tfiose who do nothing. The first create the deficiency^ 
they deplore; the second do not so much want time 
as arrangement; the last, like brute animals laden 
with gold, groan under the weight of a treasure of 
^hich they make no use, and do not know the value* 
They will never make a right use of time who 
turn it over to chance, who live without any defi- 
liite scheme for its employment, or any fixed object 
for its end. Such desultory beings will be carried 
away by every trifle that strikes the senses, or any 
whim that seizes the imagination. They who live 
without any ultimate point in view, can have no regu- 
lar process in the steps which lead to it. , 

But though in order to prevent confusion, to ani- 
mate torpor, and tame irregularity, it is alwavs a du- 
ty to form a plan, occasions will arise when it may 
be a higher duty to break it. Both ourselves and 
our plans must ever be kept subject to the will of a 
higher power. That is an ill-regulated mind which 
wears life away without any settled scheme of action; 
that is a little mind which makes itself a slave to any 
preconceived rule, when a more imperative duty may 
ariae to demand its infraction. Providence may call 
us to" some work during the day which we did not 
foresee in the morning. Even a good design must 
be relinquished to make way for a better, nor must 
we sacrifice a useful to a favourite project, nor must 
we scruple to renounce our inclinations at the call of 
duty or of necessity, for God loves a cheerful doer 
as well as a * cheerful giver.^ 

In our use of time we frequently practise a delu- 
sion which cheats us of no inconsiderable portion of 
its actual enjoyment. The now escapes us while we 
are settling future points not only of business, of ease, 
or of pleasure^ but, of benevolence, of generosity, of 



piety. These iinaginaiy pohvts to which we impa- 
tiently stretch fovward in ide», we Ex at successive 
bat .distant intervals^ endeavouring by the rapid 
march o£ a hurr^^ing imagination to annihilate the m* 
tervening spaces* One great evil of reckoning too 
absoliitely on marked periods which may never ar- 
rive, is, that, by this, absorption of the mind, we nt" 
gleet present duties in the. anticipation of events iaot 
only remote but uncertain. Hven if the anticipated 
period doe& arrive, it is not ahvays applied to the 
purpose to whkh it was pledged; and the event 
wluek was to feel the full weight of our interference 
and commanding iiiiuence, when it has taken plaee^ 
sinks into the undistinguishefl mass of time and cir« 
cumstances» The point which we once thought, if it 
ever could be attained,, would supply abundant mat- 
ter, not only for present duty or pleasure, but lor de- 
lightful retrospecticm, loses itself, as we mingle, witk 
it, in the common heap ot iorgotten things^ and as 
we recede fron» it, merges iit the dim obscure of 
&ided recollections* Having ^Brived at the era, 'mr 
stead of seizing on that present so impatiently de- 
sired whik it was JtuMrty we again send our imagi- 
nations out to fresh distances vsx search of fresh de<- 
eeits,. While vise are pushing' it on to objects stiU 
more remote, the large uncakulated spaces of com.- 
fbrt and peace, or of languor and discontent, which fiU 
the chasm, and which we scarcely think worth taking 
into the account, make up £ur the greater part oi life* 
All this would be only fbolftsh, and would hardly 
deserve a harsher name, if these large uncultivated 
wastes^ these barren inteirstice&, these neglected sub^ 
divisions, had not alil oi them imperious demands of 
their own— 4f they were noit to^ he as. rigorously ac* 

P i5 
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counted for, as the vivid spots and shining prospects 
which promise so much and produce so little. 

I«et us not then compute time by particular periods 
or signal events. Let us not content ourselves with 
putting our festal days only into the calendar, but 
remember that from the hour when reason begins to 
operate, to the hour in which it shall be extinguish^ 
ed, every particle of dme is vsduable; that no day 
can be insignificant, when every day ts to be account- 
ed for; that each one possesses weight and import- 
ance, because of each the retribution is to be receiv- 
ed. In the prospect therefore of our coming time, let 
us not make great leaps from the expectation to the 
occurrence; but bearing in mind that small concerns 
make up the larger share of life, let us sum to exe- 
cute well those which lie .more immediately before 
us. For the instant occasion we have life and time 
in hand, for that which is prospective, we may no 
longer be in possession of either: and it is an argu- 
ment of no small cogency, that he who devotes time 
to its beat purposes, secures eternity for its best en^ 
joyments. 

But we are guilty of the strange inconsistency of 
being most prodigal of what we best love, and of 
throwing away what we most fear to lose, that time 
of which life is made up. If God does not give us 
a short time, we can contrive to make it short by 
this wretched husbandry. It is not so much indi- 
gence of time AS a prodigality in the waste of it, that 
prevents life from answering all the ends for which 
k is ^ven. Few things make us so independent of 
ihe world as the prudeiit disposition of this precious 
article* It delivers |ieople from hanging on the cha- 
rity of others to eqiancipate them from the slavery of 
their own company. We should not only be careful 
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not to waste bur own time, but that others do not 
rob us of it. The distinction of crime between 
^ stealing our purse' and Vstealipg our good name' 
has been beautifoUy contrasted* That the purse is 
^ trash' is a sentiment echoed by many who yet set 
no small value on the trash so liberally condemned; 
while the waster of his own, or the pilferer of 
another's time, escapes a censure which he ought 
more heavily to incur. It is a felony for which no 
repentance can make restitution, the commodity be- 
ing not otily invaluable but irrecoverable. 

Considerable evil, with respect to the economy of 
time, arises from an error which infects some minds 
of a superior cast — ^a notion that contempt of order 
and custom are indications of genius, that great 
minds cannot be tied to times, nor enslaved by sea- 
sons. They value themselves on being systematic 
only in their disdain* of method, on being regular in 
nothing but irregularity; with them accident gives 
the law to action. They pride themselves in not 
despatching business but postponing it, and this in 
order to show with what ability they can retrieve 
time to which they are always in arrears. From this 
vanity of intimating that they can execute in hours 
what costs slower souls days or weeks, the most 
pressing business is deferred to some indefinite pe^- 
riod, and duties thus postponed are not seldom omit- 
ted. 

The same confidence in his own powers which 
leads a young man of genius to believe he can catch 
knowledge by intuitibn, see every thing at a glance, 
and comprehend every thing in a moment, tempts 
him to put off that moment. But if such wonders are 
really to be achieved without the old ingredients 
time and study, what might he not expect would be 
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accomplished with their assistaace- Those who are 
now marvels woukl then be miracles! The too com- 
, moa consequence of this impatience of application, is 
to affect to despise whatever knowledge requires 
time to a4tain, and to consider whatever demands in- 
dustry to acquire, a» not worth acquirii&g« 

Nor is this error monopolized by talents • We have 
known some, who, having no other evidence of ge- 
nius to produce, never faHed to be unpunctual. It is 
a wonder that the more intellectual, seeing their pro- 
vince thus zBvadcd by dunces^ do not become i^gU/- 
lar throu/gh mere contempt of their imitators, and 
abandon the abuse of tifme to those who know not 
how to spend it wisely. 

Christian!^ » a social principle* He who has dis- 
covered the liise of time, and consequently the value 
of eternity, cannot but be soticitous for the spiritual 
good of his feUiOW-creatures. The one, indeed, is in^ 
dicative of the other. Bu;t this good, like every other, 
19 not without sts dangers. We cannot essentially 
benefit pec^le without associadng with them, without 
tendering ourselves agreeable to them. But in so 
doing we should ever recollect that we may seek to 
please till we forget to serve thensk, we may soften 
strong truths to render them more paktabk till we 
come gradually less to recommend $hemy thaa our- 
sclves* In the spirit of friendly accommodation we 
may insensibly lower the standard of religion, with a 
view to make ourselves more agreeable, and naay de- 
ceive ifn order to conciliate. 

Or we may fall into anothicr error. We may begin 
at the wrong end. We may censure the wrong prac- 
tice without any reference to the parinciple, or we 
may suit our counsels, not to the wants, but to the 
taste, of our friend. In our endeavours to promote 
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the good of others, we should be careful to find out 
the pomts in which they are most deficient. If their, 
error be ignorance of Scripture, if worldliness, if 
prejudice, if a general disinclination to seriousness, if 
a blind respect for religidn, joined to an unacquaint- 
edness with its doctrines; in each case, a very differ- 
ent mode of conduct will be requisite. In each, in 
all, we should, indeed, with the utmost fairness, lay 
open the whole scheme of Christianity, neither con- 
cealing its difficulties, its humbling requisitions, nor 
the self-df nials it imposes. But at the same time, if 
we suspect any one truth to be particularly revolting 
to them, it will be more prudent to ^ppl-oach this 
truth gradually through others, from which they are 
less averse, than, by forcing its introduction at the 
t)utset, shut up the way to farther progress. Every 
doctrine should be unfolded gradually, judiciously, 
temperately, not insisting on any points that are not 
clearly scriptural^ nor on any that admit of doubtful 
disputation, nor on many points at a time; and, above* 
all, on none unseasonably, or unceasingly. 

.This habit of turning time to account, by endea- 
vouring to be useful to others, will, if conducted with 
mildness, and exercised with christian humility, be 
eminently beneficial to ourselves. It will set us on a 
closer examination of the truths we suggest; and in' 
contending with blindness and self-sufficiency, we 
shall find a wholesome exercise for our own patience 
and moderation. It may remind us, that we were 
once, perhaps in the same state. Above all, it will 
put us on a more strict watchfulness over our own 
hearts and lives, lest we should be adopting one set 
of principles for our conversation, and another for our 
conduct. It will induce the necessity of a more ex- 
act consistency, as they, to whom we are counsellors, 
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iwill not be backward^ it we fiiraisfa- them with ikm 
least gix>unidvtQ be our censrurers* 

And here- I would affectionately suggest to my. 
numerous amiable young friends,, the- benefit to be 
derived to their own. minds ftxim turning a, centaixi: 
portion of their time to the personal insCFuction oC 
the poor, for which so wide a field i& just now provi-- 
dentiaUy opened*. In communicating the elements 
of religious knowledge— in. numberie»s repetitions o£ 
liie same plain, truths — in. being obliged to begin 
sigain the simple document which> they fancied they 
bad long ago impressed — in the humbling- necessity 
df lowering their idiraa, and debasing their language, 
in ordser to make themselves intelligible— <-ia the: for^ 
bearance which dnhi«8s of intellect^ perversesesa of 
temper, and ingratitude demaad^ they may gam 
some proficiency tbemsd^vea^ even whese their suo^ 
cess with others ra least encouraging* 

Bu4; to whatever account we turn our time with 
respect to^ others, the first objectof its ri^ht employ-* 
ment is with ourselves; aod this not only in- discharge* 
ing those exercises of piety and virtue, whick are 
mo ol^vk^us and too generally acknowledged, to re- 
quire to be specified; but, in attending to the secret 
dispositions- of the mind, in order to. ascevtain its real 
eharacter* We do not mean ta ionply that we can 
judge of iiCs state by the thoisghts whichp are necessa« 
rily suggested by any actual business, or any pressing 
objeet, such thoughts being the pcoper demand of 
t^e occasion, and not any ccvtatn indication of ou» 
abiding state and habitual temper. But by watching 
the nature and tendency of ovir spontaneous thoughts, 
we may, in a great measure, deteraune on the cha« 
Acter of ouv minds; their voluntary thoughts and 
umprompted feelings, being the streams which indi* 



ctite-idiei£Qisilam'iii!tbesa»ithey Acmv** The keatt is 
Jihatt perenmad f^ing; tfbr, whether grace or .-satuse 
<siippl)r (be current, the cfioufitam ds imexfaaustifale. .In 
gjriier casft, the ;more -ahwndanlty 'it £owa,ihe moiSB 
.consUmsitydbs waste ds fedi;>yi£cesh supplies; espenae, 
instead ^ieadiaiiatiiig^^aug^eiitsidse stream, whether 
ihe ?s0iR»e 'from learth supply worldly thoughts, or 
that irom above such ^as are iheavenly. Thoughts 
djetermine on the character: as the man thmketh a& 
is he* 

What a scene will open upon us, when, from our 
eternal state, we shall 4ook back on the use we have 
made of, time! What a revolution will be wrought 
in our opinions! What a contrast will be exhibited, 
when we shall take a clear -retrospect of all we have 
done, and all we ought to have done! And shall we, 
^leii, put dffthe inspection to^an uncertain period, to 
a period, when we can neither repent to any purpene 
for what -was wrong, nor begin to .do >what ^we shall 
4hen pereeive woi:dd have been right? Let these fro- 
iquent meditations on death, lead us -to reflect what 
#ie feelings of a dying ^bed will -be. Let us think 
now what will^aorbe the review of riches mis-spent, 
of talents neglected or^erverted, of -influence abused, 
of kaming misapplied, of time misemployed! To 
^entertain serious thoughts 6f death now, is the most 
likely nte^od for rectifying tempers, for conquering 
pfopenstties,^ior establishing principles, for con£rm- 
kig habits, of ^rhich we shall then leel the conse- 
quences; forrelinqui^hing enterprises and pursuits, 
^r ^lesuccess of Which we may then be as muclr af- 
flicted, as 'We should now be ^t their ^^feat. 

He who ca»aot -flnd time to consult his Bible, will 
feid,OBe d£^, ihat'he has time' to be sick;' he who ha^ 
^Bo titae to pray^ vaust find time to die. Me -who can 
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find no time to reflect, is most likely to find time to 
sin; he who cannot find time for repentance, will find 
an eternity in which repentance will be of no avail. 
Let us, then, tinder the influence of the. Divine spirit, 
seriously reflect, under what law we came into the 
world: ^ it is appointed for all men once to die^ and, 
after death, the judgment.' Is it not obvious, then, 
that the design of life is to prepare for judgment; 
and that, in proportion as we employ time well, we 
make immortality happy? 



CHAP. IX. 

On Charity, 



In that general use of the Talents, suggested in the 
parable, there is also a particular vocation on the ex- 
ercise of which, every man must equitably deter- 
mine. Each is particularly called upon to acquit 
himself of that more immediate duty, for the prac- 
tice of which, God has given special endowments and 
opportunity. Our Maker requires the specific exer- 
cise of the specific talent. The nature of the gift 
points out the nature of the requisition; The use of 
the endowment is a peculiar debt, a marked obliga- 
tion. This is not a gift confounded with the mass 
of his gifts, but one by which God designs to be, by 
that individual, more remarkably glorified. 

But charity is a virtue of all times and all places. 
It is not so much an independent grace in itself, as 
an energy, which gives the last touch and highest 
finish to every other, and resolves them all into one 
Common principle. It is called ^ the very bond of 
perfectness,' not only because it unites us to God^ 
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our ultimate perfection, but because it ties all the 
other vhrtues together, and refers them thus concate- 
nated, to Him, their common source and centre. 

St. Peter having given a pressing exhortation to 
many exalted duties, finishes by ascribing to charity 
this emphatical superiority; * Above all things^ have 
fervent charity.' It is, indeed, the prolific principle * 
of all duty: a confluence of every thing that is lovely 
and amiable: the fountain from which all excellencies 
flow, the stream in which they all meet* It is not 
subject to the ebb and flow of passion or partiality— « 
it is true christian sympathy. It is tender without 
weakness; it does not arise from that constitutional 
softness which may be rather infirmity than virtue. 
It is the affection of the Gospel; a love derived from 
the Spirit of Christ, and reciprocally communicated 
among his genuine followers. 

Charity comprehends an indefinitely wide sphere, 
both in feeling and doing. According to the arrange- 
ment of St. Paul, in his beautiful personification of 
this grace,* she may be said to embrace almost the 
whole scheme of religious, personal, and social duty. 

* Patient and kind,' she does not wait to be solicited 
to acts of benignity, she seizes the occasion — she 
does more, she watches for it. She * endures' evils, 
but inflicts none; she does not select her trials, but 

* bears all things.' Though * she believes all things,' 
yet she exercises her hope without relinquishing her 
prudence; sometimes, where conviction forbids her 
thinking favourably, even then it does not prevent 

* her hoping all things.' She subdues ' vaunting/ 
conquers the swellings of insolence, and the intract- 
ableness of pride. Not only * she envicth not,' not 

* First Epistle to the Corinthians^ chap. ^ii. 
' VOL. VXl, I^ 
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only she disallows the injustice of desiring Vrhnt is 
another's, but by a noble disdain of selfishness, she 
even ' seeketh not her otirn.' Her disititerestedness 
stirs her up to the perpetual roothig out tfiat princi- 
ple wrought by nature into the constitution of the 
soul. So far from thinking it a proof of spirit to 
resent injuries, she is not * easily provoked' by theiA* 
She smooths the fierceness of the irascible, and cor-* 
rects the acrimony of the evil-tempered. She not 
only does not perpetrate, but ' she thin'keth no evil.' 
She has found a shorter way of becoming rich than 
avarice ever invented, for charity makes another's 
goods her own by a simple process; without dispos* 
sessing the proprietor, she rejoices so much in 
another's prosperity that it becomes hers, because it 
is his. 

Here we see that the Apostle places charity not 
only before all the virtues which he thus gracefully 
marshals, before qualities the most moral, gifts the 
most spiritual, attainments the most intellectual, but 
he actually degrades these last in the comparison; ht 
does not barely lower their value, he annihilates it. 
Without this principle of life, this soul of duty, thi^ 
essence of goodness, they arte not only little, they srt 
nothitig. Without charity, possessions, talents, ex- 
ertions, are all fruitless. They are of ho value in 
the sight of God: they are of no efficacy to our sal- 
vation. Charity aldiie sanctifies oui* offerings, re- 
commends dur prayers, and makes our vety praises 
acceptable. 

Ahd though nothing is formally efficadiousbutthe 
blood and merits of Christ, yet chai'ity, as a diiitlfe 
grace, and one that will never cease, shows that our 
interest in him, and union with him^ are real and 
genuine. 
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fiut to descend to the partic\ilar8 of charity, and 
apply tiie different branches of it to the common pur* 
poses of life.— Whenever we are promoting the good 
of mankind, either by assisting public institutions, or 
relieving individuals, we are obviously helping on 
the cause of charity; and, when we cannot effectively 
assist the work, we may exercise the principle; we 
.may pray for the happiness which we cannot confer, 
and rejoice in every addition to the general good 
towards which we cannot contribute* On the other 
band, tl\e pur^e may sometimes be open where the 
he^rt is shvit. And it is perhaps a more rare and a 
bigh^ virtue to exercise forbearance towards the 
. fauks and to put a candid construction on the actions, 
of others, th^n tp supply their wants, or promote 
the^r temporal interests. But whether candour in 
judging, or liben^ity in giving, be the virtue in exer- 
cise, by the adoption of each as a law, and the prac- 
tice of both on the ground of conformity to the Divine 
will, we shall acquire such a habit of exercising the 
kind affections, that what was adopted as a principle 
wiU be established into a pleasure; what was a force 
i^n nature, will almost grow into a part of it; obli- 
gation will become choice, law impulse, duty neces* 
sity; the energy will become so powerful, that the 
heart will involuntarily spring to the performance; 
indolence, selfishness, trouble, inconvenience, will 
vanish under the vigorous operation of a habit whose 
motive is genuine Christianity. 

One christian grace is never exercised at the ex- 
pense of another, nor is it perfect, unless it promotes 
th^t Qtber. This charity enjoys abstinently that she 
may give liberally. While she restrains every wrong 
inclination, she stimulates us to such as are right. 
She is never a solitary quality, but is inseparably 
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linked with truth and equity. She leads us perpetu- 
ally to examine our means, dispositions, and oppor- 
tunities, and to exert their combined force for the 
promotion of the greatest possible good. She teach- 
es us to contribute to the comfort of others as well 
as to their necessities. She converts small kindnesses 
into great ones, by doing them with reference to God; 
for it is not so much the worth, as the temper, which 
will render them Acceptable to Him. 

We must not judge of our charity by single acts 
and particular instances, for they are not always good 
men who do good things, but by our general tenden- 
cies and propensities. We must strive after an uiu- 
formity in our charity— examine whether it be equa- 
ble, steady, voluntary, and not a charity of times, 
and seasons, and humours. If we are as unkind and 
illiberal in one instance, as we are profuse in another, 
when the demand is equal, and we have both the 
choice and the means, whatever we may be, we are 
not charitable. 

Though charity, as we have already observed, is 
a quality of universal application, and by no means 
limited within the narrow bounds of alms-giving, yett 
not to allow a due, that is, a high rank and station to 
those works of benevolence, to which our Redeemer 
gives so conspicuous a place in his exhibition of the 
scrutiny at the general judgment, would be mistaking 
the genius of Christianity, would be departing from 
the practice and the principles of its Founder; it 
would be forgetting the high dignity he conferred on 
this grace, when he declared that he should consider 
the smallest work of love done to the least of his fol- 
lowers for his sake as done to himself. 

This pecuniary charity is not to be limited to our 
particular connexions— •mu3t not be coniiiied to un- 
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fpunded attachments, to jiarty-favomit^?. .It inu$t 
be goEverned by the la^ of justice. We must not do 
a little good to q^e which may involve a greater in • 
Jury to. another: yet though we should keep our hearts 
always open, and pur feelings alive to the general 
benefit, still, as our power must be inevitably con- 
tracted, .whatever right others may have to our bene* 
ficence, local circun>stances, natural expectations, 
and pressing neceissity, confer the loore iaimediate 
cl^im. The mo^t in^tmedi^te is that of ^ the house-* 
hold of faith.' 

Fiom he^^ce. it appears, that in inquiring into the 
duties of charity, we must not overlook the use to be 
Qiade of rich^, pne of the tajlents implied in the pa^ 
rable. The application of money, whether ^ kept by 
its owners to their hurt,' or squandered to their de- 
struction, will equally be made the subject of final 
investigation. Lord BacQ;i!s remark, that ^ riches, 
when kept in a b?ap, are corrupt like a dunghill, but, 
when .spread abroad, diffuse beauty and fertility,' has 
been more adinired than acted upon. All the fine 
sentences that have be^ pelted at the h^ad of cove- 
toui^ness have probably never reformed one miser; 
nor have the most pointed aphorisms, not divinely 
directed, ever taught the luxurious the true use of 
money. Happily the age in which we live is so 
genexally disposed to acts of beneficence, that there 
never, was a period which, less imposed the necessity 
to press. the duty, to enforce the practice, or to point 
.out the objects. A thousand new channels are 
. opened, yet the old ones arexiot dried up; the streangis 
flo^ in abundance, as if f^ by a. perennial fountain. 
Let not any one, boweyer, intrench himself in the 
.suppose security of surrounding goodness. Let 
JDOt ^y.take comfort that he Uves.in an age of cha- 
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rity, if he himself is not charitable* We are not be- 
nevolent by contact or infection, or by breathing an 
atmosphere of charity. Yet who has not heard per- 
sons exultingly boast of this noble characteristic of 
the age, who are by no means remarkable for con- 
tributing their own contingent towards establishing 
ks character? Probably many a man gloried in the 
valour of his country, and exulted in the pride of 
being an Englishman, after the battles of Trafsdgar 
and Salamanca, who, had he been sent into the ac- 
tion, would have be?n shot for cowardice. 

Who has not seen the' ready eye discharge its 
kindly showers at a talc of wo, and the frugal sen- 
timentalist comfort himself that his tears had paid 
more cheaply the debt of benevolence, for which his 
purse had been solicited. The Author, many years 
ago, made one in a party of friends: an expected 
guest, who was rather late, at length came in; she 
was in great agitation, having been detained on the 
road by a dreadful fire in the neighbourhood. The 
poor family, who were gone to bed, had been with 
difficulty awakened. The mother had escaped by 
throwing herself from a two pair of stairs window 
into the street* She then recollected, that in her ex- 
treme terror, she had left her child behind in bed. 
To the astonishment of all present, she instantly 
rushed back through the flames, and to the general 
joy, soon appeared with the child alive in her arms. 
While she was expressing her gratitude, the light of 
the lamps fell on its face, and she perceived, to her 
inexpressible horror, that she had saved the child of 
another woman-^her own had perished. It may be 
imagined what were the feelings of the company. A 
subscription was instandy begun. Almost every«one 
had UberaU^ .coBtFibuted^ when a nobleman, who 
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could have bought the whole party, turning to the 
writer of these pages, said * Madam, I will give you,' 
every expecting eye was turned to the peer, know-* 
ing him to be unused to the giving mo6d, the per« 
son addressed joyfully held out her hand, but drew 
it back on his coolly saying, ' I will give you this 
affecting incident for the subject of your next trage* 
dy.' Some will read this passage who were present 
on the occasion. 

But since neither the logic nor the rhetoric of the 
writer, were she so, happy as to possess either, is 
likely to make the * churl liberal,' or to stir up the 
vain or the voluptuous to a beneficence which shall 
bear any fair proportion to the costly maintenance of 
their luxury or their vanity, the slight observations 
which. follow shall be addressed to the bountiful 
giver, a character, blessed be God, as common as it 
is amiable. To the act it is unnecessary^ to excite 
him; to the motive he cannot too carefully look. 
1'his is the more requisite, as, in an age in which 
more excellent charity sermons are annually preached 
than ever were delivered since the establishment of 
Christianity-^that which alone, of all the religions in 
the world, ever made charitable foundations a part of 
its institution-^we now and then meet with one, 
which seems to invert the principle, and to put the 
point for the base. It is with diffidence we put the 
question, dreading to be suspected of indulging a 
• spirit of censure where we would wish to oflfer un- 
qualified commendation; but do«we not now and 
then hear assigned to almsgiving, nay assigned to the 
individual contribution for which the well intentioned 
preacher is eloquently pleading, a merit so vast, that 
it would seem to supply the absence of all other mer- 
its; a merit which would almost induce one to be- 
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lieve that a more than ordinary contribution to the 
plate Aii{ouId prove a golden key, tp stand in his st^td, 
who ^ has opened the kingdppi of heayen to all be- 
lievers?' 

To explain my meaning by an example:— In Ihye 
temple of Him who gave his son to die, to atone fgr 
the sins of the world, I once heard, and from i^ 
mean authority. Charity called the atoning virtue ^f 
the age. To have termed it the prevailing, the dis- 
tinguishing, the most amiable characteri^^tic of the 
age, had been right and true. But when I found it 
thus gravely proposed as sun expiation for sin, I w;as 
ready to imagine that I heard the exclamation of St* 
Paul to his Galatians— ^ I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you unto Uie grace of 
Christ ^nto another Gospel.' 

We most readily not only allow for, but admire, 
the ardour of an animated preacher, who, feeling his 
heart expand with his subject, finds it as much his 
delight as his duty to impart to every bosom the ten- 
der and compassionate sympathies with wMch his 
own overflows; and it is with reluctance we have 
presumed to intimate the restraints, which christian 
piety should impose on itself in not overstating even 
a christian duty. 

We have no right to determine on the proportions 
and possibiliUes of any man's charity, but on the 
principle we . niay determine; there must be an ex- 
haustless spring in the heart, even. where the Chris- 
tian's means will not admit of a perpetual current. 
Love is in fact that motive principle, without which 
neither faith, npr mysteries, nor ^nartyrdom, no nor 
even the $Kldition of the second guijoea to the plate, 
where only one had been intended, nor giving all our 

goods to. 4»c pppr, ^ill profit any Kihing* Wb^re 
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■vital spirit is wanting, the most ample bounty will 
not reach its end; where it exists, * the cup of cold 
water* shall be accepted. Without this animating 
principle, though the bounty may obtain applause, 
may influence others, may do good, and promote 
good, yet it may unhappily fall short of promoting 
the spiritual interests of the giver. He who has 
promised to render to every man according to his 
deeds, knows the principle of the deed, and has never 
promised to recompense any which has no reference 
to himself. 

To neglect works of charity, not to be largely libe- 
ral in the performance of them according to our 
ability,. is an infallible evidence that our professions 
of piety mean nothing. On the other hand, to de* 
pend upon them as what is to bear us out in our 
claims for heaven, before the tribunal of God, is to 
offend our Maker and deceive our own souls. We 
would be the very last to undervalue, or to discour- 
age charity, but is it discouraging it to place it on itd 
true ground; to assert that we may build an hospital 
without charity, as we may endow a church without 
piety, if we consider the one as an expiation for sin, 
or the other as a substitution for holiness? 

Some are ingenious in contriving, by a strange self- 
delusion, to swell the amount of their charity, by 
tacking to it extraneous items of a totally distinct 
character. The Author was formerly acquainted 
with a lady of rank, who though her benevolence 
was suspected to bear no proportion to the splendor 
of her eslablishment, was yet rather too apt to make 
her bounties a subject of conversation. After enu- 
merating the various instances of her beneficence she 
often concluded by sayidg, * notwithstanding my 
large family I give all this in charity ^besides parking 
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thf poor rates;'* ^hos coitveitiiig a coflapuisoiy sw:t, 
to which all are equsiUy subject, Uito a voluntary 
bounty. 

Our corruptions are so liable to infect even our 
^ holy things,' that we should be vigilant in this best 
exercise of the best affections of the heai^-*^ections 
which God, when he graciously converted a duty 
into a delight, gave us, in order, by a pleasurabbs 
feeling, to stir us up to compassion. We should he 
careful that the great enemy may not be plotting our 
injury, even when we are performing actions the 
most hostile to his interests. - 

As there is not a more lovely virtue in tilie whole 
christian code, so there is not one which more impe- 
ratively demands our attention to the spirit with 
which we exercise it, and the temper with which 
we bear the disappointment sometimes attending our 
best designed bounties. Thou^ clua4ty is too fre- 
quently thrown away on those who receive it, it is 
never lost on the benefactor, if ^ he who gives, does 
it with simplicity.' When the bountiful giver can- 
not find pleasure, he may always extract good. He 
may reap no small advantage hims^ frcmi that libe- 
rality which hs^ failed to confer any. He may gsun 
benefit from the disappointment he experiences in the 
unworthiness of the object. When the project he 
had anxiously formed for doing good to another is 
defeated by perverseness, or requited by ingratitude, 
it not only does not check the spring of bounty in 
the real Christian, but it calls new virtues into action. 
The exercise of patience, an improvement in for- 
bearance and forgiveness, a stronger conviction that 
we must not make the worthiness of the object the 
sole measure of our bounty, are well worth the mo- 
ney we have spent on the undeserving. Perhaps too 



the reiterated instances hcrw litde good ike best masi 
is abie to do in this world, may serve to wean him 
from it, and be an additional inducement for looking 
forwaird to a better* 

But it is much easier to relieve our neighbour's 
wants, than to bear with his errors; the one gratifies 
our natural feelings, while the other offends them; 
the tnotft difficult as well as the most sublime branch 
of charity, therefore, is the forgiveness of injuries, is 
the love of our enemies. It is a love humbly aiming 
to resemtde his. Who sends his rain on the just and 
on the unjust; a love not inspired by partiality, not 
extorted by merit. It is following the example, while 
we obey the precept of Christ, when we ^ do good to 
them that hate us.' It is a charity which bursts with 
a generous disdain the narrow boimds of attachment 
amd even of desert, levels every fenc^ which selfish 
prudence would erect between itself and its enemies; 
it is a love, with respect to the objects, though with a 
boundless disproportion as to the measure, resem* 
bUng God's love to us; it aiitift to be universal in kind, 
though it is low in the degree. 

A very able divine* has insisted that it is to this 
part of the character of the Almighty that our Saviour 
limits the injunction, * Be ye perfect as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.' It is, indeed, one of 
the principal instances in which finite creatures can 
by imitation approximate to the character of God; 
most of his attributes rather requiring us to adore, 
than leaving it possible for us to imitate them. For 
though aU the attributes of God afford the most ex- 
alted idea of complete perfection, yet the injunction 
to attain his image is strikingly applied in the New 

* See bishq> Sherlock's sermon on the text, * Be ye perfect/ 
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Testament to this particular part of the divine cha* 
racter. The Apostle applies our being ' followers of 
God, as dear children,' afterwards to this individual 
instance, * forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ's sake has forgiven you,' adding, * and walk in 
love* as Christ also loved us.' * So that,' says the 
bishop, ^his exhortation to follow God stands in* 
closed on both sides with the precepts of love and 
charity, as if he intended to secure it from being ap- 
plied to any.thing else.' St. Luke, who gives us an 
abridgment of the same sermon on the mount from 
which the passage is taken, also suggests the practice 
of love and forgiveness from the example of the Al- 
mighty, ' who is kind to the^ unthankful and the evil.' 
After having delivered the same beatitude, he cor- 
roborates the interpretation with an injunction, by 
saying, not be perfect^ but * be merciful as your Fa- 
ther also is merciful.' 

Our Saviour impressed a solemn emphasis on the 
command to forgive the offences of others, when he 
implicated it with God's forgiveness of us. . It is to 
be feared, that many who would think it an act of 
disobedience to omit the daily repetition of the di- 
vine prayer, of which this request forms so striking a 
clause, do not lay to heart the daily duty of suppli- 
cating for that frame of spirit which the petition in- 
volves. Can there be a more awful consideration, 
than that we put the grand request on which our 
eternal happiness! depends, on this issue, when we in- 
separably associate our own hope of pardon, with the 
required and reasonable condition of pardoning 
others? Should we not be conscientiously cautious, 
how we put up this petition, when we reflect, that we 
offer it to the great Searcher of hearts, who, while 
he listens to the request, can exactly determine on 
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the integrity which accompanies it? The divine 
Author of the prayer seems to hold out a sort of test 
of the spirit of our obedience, when he proposes this 
difficult duty, as a trial of our general conformity to 
his commands. It seems selected by infinite wis- 
dom as a kind of pledge of our submission to his will 
in all other points: our interest is confederate with 
our duty in the practice of this high and peculiarly 
christian grace. The requisition suggests at once 
the most absolute obligation, and the most powerful 
motive. 

This forgiveness seems not onl}^ to be one of the 
grand distinctions between the religion of the heathen 
and the christian world, but to form a considerable 
difference between the duties inculcated in the Old 
and the New Testament. In the former, indeed, 
there were not only indications and suggestions of 
this rule, but some exemplifications of its actual per- 
formance. It is remarkable, that when David, whose 
energy of character, or rather mysterious inspiration 
as a prophet, led him to be so vehement in his de- 
nunciations of vengeance on persons of professed 
enmity against God, and against himself as the anoint* 
ed of God, yet exhibited eminent instances of placa- 
bility in his conduct towards his own personal ene- 
mies, especially in the case of Saul. But, perhaps, 
the duty, after all, was not so fully made out, sq 
clearly defined, so positively enjoined, nor was the 
frame of mind so evidently seen in ' them of old time.' 
We have many instances under that dispensation, of 
saints and prophets laying down their lives for their 
religion, but it was reserved for the first New Testa- 
ment martyr, when expiring under a shower of atones 
fro*n his enemies, to say, ' Lord, lay nQt this sin to 
their charge.' The reason is obvious. It being ex- 
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pected, that out notions and practices should be 
adapted to the revelation under which we live, thi« 
sublime species of charity should necessarily rise in 
proportion to the clearness and dignity of that dis- 
pensation. It is congruous, therefore, that our for- 
giveness of injuries should be exercised in far higher 
perfection under the Gospel, the professed object of 
\iijiich was to malce a full and perfect revelation of 
the pardon of sin by the blood of a Redeemer. And 
we can only be said to have a conformity to his im- 
age, in proportion as we practise this grace. Let us, 
however, rettjember, to borrow the thought of an 
eminent divine, * that our forgiving others will not 
alone procure forgiveness for ourselves, while our not 
forgiving others is a plain proof, that we ourselves 
are not forgiven.' 



CHAP. X. 

On prejudice* 



. There is not a more curious subject of speculation, 
than to observe the variety of colours with which 
opinion tinges truth; the bias which prejudice lends 
to facts, when it cannot deny them; the perversion it 
gives to the motive, when it cannot invalidate the 
circumstance; the warp and twistnt gives to actions, 
which it dares not openly condemn; the disingenu- 
ousness into which it slides, even though it does not 
intend to maintain a falsehood; the bright rays with 
which it gilds, perhaps unconsciously, its own side of 
a question; the dark cloud by which it casts that of 
an adversary into the shade* 
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Prejudice, if not altogether invincible, is, perhaps, 
the most difficult of all errors to be eradicated from 
the human mind. By disguising itself under the 
respectable name of firmness, it is of infinitely slower 
extirpation than actual Vice. For vice, though per- 
sisted in through the perverseness of the will, never 
sets itself up for virtue; a vicious man knows what is 
right, though his appetites deter him from following 
it; but a prejudice, being perhaps more frequently a 
fault of the judgment than of the heart, is sometimes 
persisted in upon principle* No man will defend a 
sin as such, but even good men defend a^prejudice, 
though every one else sees that it is producing all 
^e effects of a sin, promoting hatred, souring the 
temper, and exciting evil passions. 

Yet, though it may incidentally be attached to a 
good man, there are few errors more calculated to 
estrange the heart from vital religion, because there 
are none under which men rest so satisfied. Under 
the practice of any immorality they arc uneasy, and 
that uneasiness may lead to a cure; for the light of 
natural conscience is sufficiently strong to show, that 
sin and peace cannot dwell together. But prejudice 
effectually keeps a man from inquiring after truth, 
because he conceives that he is in full possession of it, 
dnd that he is following it up in the very error which 
keeps him so wide of it. Or if, with the Roman gov- 
ernor, he ask, * what is truth;' like him, he turns 
away for fear of an answer. The strongest light can- 
not penetrate eyes that are closed against it; while to 
the humble, who desire illumination, God gives not 
only the object, but the faculty of -discerning it. 

As it is mental, rather than moral prejudice, which 
is the present subject of consideration, we shall say 
little of those prejudices of which the passions and 
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appetites are- the cause. Interest and sensuality see 
the objects which absorb them through their own 
dense medium, while the vision of either is probably- 
clear enough in judging of the objects of the other'* 
passion; the blindness being partial, and confined, like 
the lunacy of some disordered patients, to the single 
object to which the disease has a reference. Even 
probity itself is not of sufficient force to guide our 
conduct; we see men of sound integrity and of good 
judgment on subjects where prejudice does not inter- 
vene, acting, where it does, below the standard of 
ordinary men, governed by a name, carried away by 
a sound. It makes lovers of truth unjust, and con- 
verts wisdom into fatuity. It must, therefore, be an 
enlightened probity, or we may be injuring our fel- 
low creatures, when we persuade ourselves we are 
doing God service. Paul does not appear to have 
been a profligate, but to have been correct, zealous, 
and moral, and to have earned a high reputation 
among his own narrow and prejudiced sect. His 
error was in his judgment. The error of Peter was 
in his affections. A sudden touch of self-love in 
this vacillating, but warm-heated disciple, made 
him dread to share in his master's disgrace. But in 
this case, a single penetrating glance melted his very 
soul, brought him back to contrition, repentance, and 
love. To cure the prejudices of Paul, a miracle was 
necessary. 

While the powerful arguments of our Lord put 
even the Sadducees, the infidels of the day, * to 
silence,' they produced no such effect on the pro- 
fessing Pharisees; instead of rejoicing to hear their 
great doctrine of the resurrection so fully vindicated, 
they redoubled their prejudices against him, at the 
very moment in which he had obtained such a.tri- 
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ccmph in their cause. The iirst thing theyendea'^ 
voured, was to seek to entangle, by their casuistry, 
hkn who had just defeated the common enemy. 

But, let us judge even die prejudiced without pre- 
judice.. _ Prejudice, to* a certain degree, is not sa 
much the fault of the individual, as of our common 
nature. And that sober tincture of it, which.is in- 
separable from habits and attachments, is a fair and 
honest prepossession: — for instance whoever repro- 
bated, as a censurable prejudice, that generous feeling. 

For which our country is a name so dearf 

But, after ali, prejudice, of some kind or other, is a 
natural inborn error, attached to that blindness which 
is an incurable part of our constitution. 

Disagreement of opinion, therefore, if it be an evil 
inseparable from our present state of being, ought 
not to excite antipathy; complete unanimity of heart 
and sentiment being reserved as part of the happi- 
ness of that more perfect state, where the effulgence 
of truth will dissipate all the error and misapprehen- 
sion which cloud our judgment here. 

People commonly intend to judge fairly; and, 
when they fail, it is as often an error of the under- 
standing as of the heart. They form their opinion 
<A some particular subject from what they see of it. 
But though they see only a part they frequently . 
form their opinion of that which renvains unseen, 
tnore peremptorily than those who see the whole; 
for a large and clear view, by affording a justness of 
conception, commonly induces humility. Perhaps, 
on their ignorance of those very parts of a question 
which they do not see, they form their decision on 
the whole; while the unseen points are precisely 
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those which only could .enable them to determine 
fairly on the general proposition* 

We should not, however, very severely censure 
any for the mere opinion they form, this being a 
matter of the judgment rather than of the will; the 
true object of censure is their conduct under this 
false impression; in acting as hostilely as if their 
opinion was founded on the best ascertained facts* 
If we are all more or less prejudiced, it does not fol- 
low, that the conscientious act upon the feelings 
which the prejudice has excited. The harsh and the 
intolerant, indeed, let loose upon their adversaries all 
the bad passions which this disposition to prejudge 
opinions has stirred up; while the mild spirit in 
which Christianity governs, will conduct itself with 
the same general kindness as if no diversity of opin- 
ion subsisted. Though all prepossession arises from 
some cloudiness in the mind, it is a fair trial of the 
christian temper, when the man who suffers by it, 
continues to exercise the same tolerant and indulgent 
spirit towards the prejudiced party, as if there were 
a mutual concurrence of sentiment. If he have no 
other ground of objection to the person from whom 
he differs, there is something of a large and liberal 
spirit in acting with him, and speaking of him, on 
other occasions, as if the matter in debate did not 
^xist. 

How endless and intricate are the misleadings of 
political prejudice! It is as detailed' and minute in 
its operations, as it is broad and extensive in its com- 
pass. Will not the circumstance of • voting on the 
same side often stand instead of the best qualities, 
in recommending one man to the good opinion of 
another? With this unfounded partiality is naturally 
connected a dislike to better men, on the mere ground 
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oi their taking the opposite side; for party, which 
takes such a large permission to think and act for 
itself, takes care never to allow to others the liberty 
which it so broadly and uniformly assumes. 

He wh6 drinks deep into the spirit of party, mi- 
nutely pencils all the shades of misrepresentation; 
his prejudice blackening, his partiality whitening; 
the one deforming what is fair, the other beautifying 
what is foul; the one defacing temples, the other 
garnishing sepulchres. Providence, in the mean 
time, working its own way by these perverse instru- 
ments; the worst designers being sometimes surprised 
into doing more good than they intended, by a wish 
to anticipate the good projected by the opposite 
party, and so to throw an odium upon them, for not 
having been able to effect the same, though they had 
perhaps planned it, and though adverse circum- 
stances alone had interrupted the scheme, or the 
want of a suitable occasion had delayed its accom- 
plishment. Thus good is effected, the public is bene- 
fited, all are pleased. The conscientious rejoice that 
it is done at any rate; the prejudiced, that their party 
have the credit of doing it. 

There are among the exhaustless manoeuvres of a 
party-champion, if I may so speak, gestures and 
signs of disapprobation, which are of equal efHcacy 
with language itself. There are also artifices in wri- 
ting, that resemble intonation and accent in a skilful 
speaker, which, by a turn of this voice, or a clause in 
a parenthesis, throw in a shade of distinction, lend 
an emphasis which makes mystery intelligible, and 
helps out the apprehension of the reader. There is 
such a thing as an intellectual shrug of the shoulders, 
a mental shake of the head, an implication that has 
more meaning than an assertion, a hint which can 
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effectually detract from the commendadon wMch 
prudence has extorted, and which serves to awaken 
suspicion more than a direct charge. Whatever is 
omitted, is sute to be more than supplied^ whatever 
is dexterously left open by the writer, never fails to 
be over-charged by the reader, who always values 
himself on his ingenuity in filling up an hiatus. There 
is a way of setting out with general praise, in order 
to make the meditated charge more e&ctual. A 
practised reader will see through the artful circum- 
locutory preface, which is gradually preparing to 
introduce the little, though effectually disparaging 
particle buU These artifices raise up the ghost of 
some unknown evil in tiie character to be injured, 
and excite, at the same time, the idea of prudence 
and moderation in the censurer. It is a mysterious 
giving out, and assumed regret at being compelled 
to speak, a hypocritical conscientiousness, a reluct- 
ance of communication which, after it has told much 
more dian all it knows, tenderly affects to have kept 
back the worst. 

One evil which commonly arises from the perusal 
of a work of systematic opposition, whether the ob- 
ject be public or private, is, that it has a tendency to 
bias the more liberal reader, who took it up in the 
most impartial state of mind, with as undue a preju- 
dice in favour of the party attacked, as the assailant 
laboured to establish in favour of his own; so that, rt 
any injustice be excited, it is on the contrary side to 
that which the author intended. Generally speak- 
ing, however, people do not sit down wiUi a pure 
design to read impartially any thing, which, from the 
title of the work, or the name of the author, they 
foresee or suspect is likely to contradict their creed. 
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whether previously adopted from conviction or pre- 
possession. 

But, to confine our observations to the prejudices 
which embitter common life: — when we fancy wc 
have been injured by some unfounded evil report, let 
us avoid considering the character of the reporter, 
or our own supposed injury, under the immediate 
impression of the intelligence, but try to divert our 
thoughts to some other subject, till our heated spirits 
have time to cool. We shall otherwise, too probably^ 
feel and utter many things which exceed the bounds 
of strict justice. When the resentment has, in some 
measure subsided, let us endeavour to collect and to 
retain only the simple and exact truth; what the ene- 
my really said, and not what he suspected he might 
say. Let us retrench all that is imaginary, all that 
is merely suspicion; let us cut oif all the aggravations 
of conjecture, all the inventions of passion, all the 
additions of revenge, all that belongs to unsubstan- 
tiated report; — when these due retrenchments are 
made, we shall often see that the injury is not so 
great. It is no wonder if the object we saw through 
a mist was enlarged; a clear medium reduces it to 
its natural s^ze. 

But, supposing the worst to be true; religion, ope- 
rating on observation, will at length teach us to set 
these metaphysical evils, these afflictions of the ima- 
gination, this anguish of wounded pride or irritated 
self-love, over against the real, deep, substantial 
miseries of body and mind, under which thousands 
of our fellow-creatures, nay many of our friends, are 
at the moment sinking; and we shall blush at our own 
irritability; we shall bless God for the lightness of 
our own lot; we shall even be thankful for that evil 
which exists only in the opinion, or the report of a 
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fallible creature, and nrhich makes no part of our real 
self. 

But^ above all, let us never revenge the injury by 
opposing our injustice to that by which we suffer, by 
acting against our opponents with the same spirit 
with which we accuse them of acting against usw 
Retaliation, which is the justice of a vulgar mind, is 
ot the very essence of an unchristian spirit. Where 
this is indulged, all the virtues of the adversary are 
rooted out by our resentment, and it is well, if we 
do not plant vices in their room. Or if we do not 
invent faults for them, are we not too much dis* 
posed to take comfort in those they have; to cherish 
unkind reports of them, to give them a welcome 
hearing and a wide circulation^ Nay^ seli-estimatiott 
and rooted prejudice may lead us entirely to mistake 
the character of him we call our enemy. A man is 
not necessarily wicked because he does not admire 
us. He may dislike some of our notions without 
hating our persons; or, after all, his prejudices may 
not be entirely ill-founded; and if we will examine 
ourselves on the ground of his charge in some par- 
tkular instance, we may find, that we have been 
wrong in a way which we might not have discover- 
ed without him. If his detection of our error lead 
us to correct it, we should not reckon that man 
among our worst enemies: or, if we should happen 
to be right, there is a great advantage in being as- 
sisted by the mode of attack, to know how to collect 
materials for our defence. 

We must also learn sometimes to endure censure 
for things right in themselves, and, under existing 
circumstances, necessary, which yet may not appear 
right to others, because it may not be prudent to dis* 
close those secret springs of action^ whicb, if reveal- 
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ed^ would €Otivmc€ others that wc have not aoted 
wrong. Instead of spending our spirits in invective, 
or spoiling our temper by hatred; instead of linking 
our faults the better, or adhering to them the morey 
because pointed out by those we dislike; would it 
not be wiser to inquire, if our opinions may not be 
prejudices, as wdl as theirs? F9r it does not inevi- 
tably follow, that even the dislike of bad men is any 
certain proof of our goodness; though our natursd 
propensity to think our own conduct and opinions 
right, disposes us to think them more right in pro- 
portion to the opposition which is made to either. . 
We are blind to our own singularities, even though 
those singularities may be errors; and a spirit of re- 
sentment or resistance mdces that blindness often 
more obstinate. On the other hand, may we not be 
too much disposed to think our censurers, whom we 
call wicked, more wicked than they are; or, though 
there may be errors in their conduct, this does not 
take from them the capacity of judging of ours* £ ven 
though their hearts are wrong, their judgment; as far 
as relates to others, may not be totally perverted. It 
is no infallible proof of their bad judgment, that they 
think meanly of ours. 

But allowing that their judgment is as incorrect as 
their practice, and that their dislike proceeds from 
the * strong antipathy of bad to good,' yet we may 
turn this dislike to profit. That hostility to religion, 
of which the Scripture so frequently speaks, is not 
intended to give the Christian a high notion of his 
own piety, but to encourage him against the fear and 
dejection which that hostility might create. If he 
meet with opposition, he must not fly for refuge to 
his own goodness, as contrasted with the faults of 
his opponents; nor must he be depressed, * as if 
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some sti^ge thing had happened to him;' much less 
must he convert the opposition he meets with, into 
an evidence, that he is in all instances right. In the 
consolations which the Gospel holds out to the suf- 
ferer for righteousness' sake, it was intended to in- 
spire him with courage, not vanity; with confidence 
in God, not in himself. He must not, therefore, so 
much value himself because he has enemies, as sus- 
pect that he may have enemies, because he has de» 
served them. Or perhaps, there is something wrong 
in us which we have not yet discovered, for which 
Ciod permits us to have enemies. This suspicion may 
serve to render us circumspect, and quicken our en- 
deavours to remove the ground of their censure. 
This, even if it do not reconcile them to us, will still 
make us gainers by their enmity; so that, in any case, 
the Apostle's interrogation, * And who is he that 
shall harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good?' loses nothing of its force. 

Who can forbear to lament, when he sees such a 
litigious spirit pervade superior minds, such airy 
nothings conjured into difficulties, sufficient to clog 
the wheels of the noblest undertakings; an effect re- 
sulting-merely from the partiality with which even 
wise men sometimes cleave to their own preposses- 
sions, added to a reluctance to examine what may 
possibly be wrong on their own side, or right on the 
other? 

It would be comparatively a small evil, if preju- 
dices were only fostered on occasions in which reli- 
gion has no concern. If we could hope to see such a 
general proficiency in true piety, that, where the 
sentiments of men concurred on all essential points, 
each side would sacrifice something on points that 
were indifferent, it would be a sort of realization of 
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the communion of Saints. But if it be called an act 
of Omnipotence to * make men of one mind in a 
house^ what would it be to make them of one mind in 
a town or a kingdom? If we could witness a cordial 
agreeynent between those who profess to have the 
interests of the same religion at heart, such a concur^ 
rence in the wish to promote its great practical ob- 
jects, as would render them willing to concede their 
own theories, or their own judgment, in things that 
do not affect any of the vitals of religion, with such 
noble materials worked up into action, what a glo- 
rious world might this become! This combination 
of christian feeling would extinguish all unkind de^ 
bate, ^ all malice, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking.' This peace-offering would oblige no one 
to renounce his principles; yet, by the extinction of 
petty differences, by such a confederacy of honest 
hearts and candid spirits uniting for some great pub- 
lic object, this wilderness would almost be converted 
into the garden of God. Nor would an inferior por- 
tion of the benefit be derived to the minds of those 
by whom, for a cause of general importance, the in- 
considerable sacrifice was made; so far from it, it 
would be hard to say which made up the largest ag- 
gregate of good, the private exercise of individual 
virtue, or the promotion of the general end. But, 
alas! do we not sometimes see Christians more for* 

• - . . ^ 

ward in attacking and exposing each other, than in 
buckling on their arms to make war on the common 
cn^my? Are they not more ready to wage that war 
against a pious brother, who does not view some one 
opinion exactly in the same light with themselves, 
though equally zealous in the promotion of jgeneral 
truth, than against those who have no religion at all? 
What a church triumphant would our's be in one 

VOL. VII. N ^ 
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sense, though still militant in another, if there -was a 
union of reid Christians joining in one firm band to 
assail the strong holds of vice and immorality, in- 
stead of laying open each other's errors and mis- 
takes, and thus exposing the great cause itself to the 
derision of the unbeliever. 

We carniot dispute ourselves into heaven, but we 
may lose our way thither, while we are litigating un- 
important topics-^things which a man may not be 
much the better if he hold, and which, if he hold 
them unrighteously, he might be better if he held 
them not. The enemies of religion cannot injure it 
so much as its own divisions about itself* 

He who is zealously running after a favourite 
opinion, is in danger, in order to establish his point, 
of losing liis moderation by the way, and over-step- 
ping truth at the end: and, what is worse, of con- 
verting the sober defence of his own system into a 
hostile attack of that of another; for a hot disputant 
seldom wages defensive war. The point under dis* 
cussion so heats his temper, as to make him lose 
sight of its relative importance. Every considera- 
tion gives way in support of that opinion which has 
now the predominance in his mind. And this opin- 
ion is not seldom contended for with an eagerness 
proportioned to its resl want of §oUdity; since great 
and important -objects are seen by tbeir own light, 
and require not the false £re of pride or passion to 
blazon their worth. Often does the hot ccnitrovertist 
assert that to be of the very essence of religion, 
which is but a mere adjunct; and often he seems to 
wonder how men can bestow, so much time and 
thought on any other topic, idiile fais^grand concera 
is under consideration. 
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It is because these rooted and unexamined preju* 
tlices involve human affairs in so much perplexity, 
that the rectification of our judgment is one of the 
most important objects of our concern. The opinion 
which others entertain of us, though it may hurt our 
fortune or our fame, yet it cannot injure our more 
essential interests. Their judgment of us can neither 
tround our conscience nor shake our integrity. The 
^Ise judgment vrc form of them may do both, espe- 
cially if we act upon the opinion we have formed^ if 
we speak injuriously of those of whom we think un- 
kindly; if, by following a blind prejudice or precipi- 
tate judgment, we d^ide upon their characters, 
without possessing those grounds for determining 
which we insist are indispensable in the opinion they 
form of OS* Jealomy, resentment, envy, often darken 
our perceptions^ and are secretly operating on our 
minds, while we persuade others, and too probably 
ourselves, that we are promoting the interests of 
truth and justice, in exposing the faults, or counter- 
acting the schemes of another. 

Controversies will be for ever carried on, though 
converts are ikot made: for I do not remember, that 
ef the asKient sects of philosophers, any went over to 
their opponents, Acnong the professors of the old 
school divinity, it does not appear that the disciples 
ever changed their master-^that the advocates of the 
angelical Doctor ever adopted the cause of the irre'- 
fragable;* and it is evident that the followers of 
Jansenius and Loyola died with the same mutual 
hostility in which they had lived. 

As truth, however, will be assaulted, it must be 
defended* Controversial discussions, therefore, are 

*** Scotus, Aquinas, and the other school diFlnes, were dis- 
tiagr^hed by these and similar epithets. 
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not only harmless, but useful, provided truth be the 
inspiring motive, and charity the medium of con- 
ducting them. Truth is frequently beaten out by 
conflicting blows, when it might have contracted rust 
and impurity by lying quiet, uninquired into and un- 
assailed. We are in danger of growing negligent 
about a truth which is never attacked, or of sur- 
rounding jt with our own fancies, and appending to 
it our own excrescencies; while the assailant teaches 
even the friendly examiner to clear the principal of 
all foreign mixtures, and, by giving it more purity, 
to give it wider circulation. ,^ 

But, as we before observed, a thorough partisan 
in religion, as well as in politics, seldom takes up a 
book of controversy with an unbiassed mind. He 
has a pre-de termination which seldom gives way to 
argument. He does not see, that the supporter of 
his own cause may be maintaining it in a wrong tem- 
per; that, while he is fighting for orthodoxy, he may 
be aiming his side blows at a personal antagonist, or 
giving the death's wound to charity. He does not 
perceive, that he may be injuring the interests of 
practical religion, while he is labouring to promote 
such as are doctrinal, that he may be inflaming the 
temper, while he is informing the understanding. 
Yet a controversy is sometimes so managed, that, 
though truth may be vindicated, the minds of plain 
Christians may be little informed. Such readers do 
not understand the logician's terms, which, though 
they may have the effect of silencing the opponent, 
do but little towards enlightening the mind or 
strengthening the faith. Controversies, therefore, 
in religion or politics often do little good, in com- 
parison of the labour they cost, and the evil tempers 
they excite. They are seldom read by those to 
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whofn^ if temperately conducted, they might be of 
the most service — ^the unprejudiced. The perusal is 
commonly confined to two classes, fnends and ene- 
mies* Now the fnends and enemies of a writer form 
but a small proportion of the world of ntaders. Of 
these, the one flies to the book to get' his preposses- 
sions strengthened, the other, to get hb antipathies 
ccmfirmed. The partisan was pre-determined that 
BO argument should shake him, the adversary sat 
down with the same liberal resolution. Nay, the 
probability is^ that he wiH declare his former opin- 
ion is more immoveably settled by the very reasons 
the opposer has suggested, so that he feels he is fur^ 
nished with fresh arm» by the antagonist himself. 

Bat though neutrality ts not a state of mind to b^ 
desired, moderation is. Kven these polenvical Chris- 
tians, if each would look calmly and kindly on the 
other, might discover in his opponent a striking like- 
ness of his own features, if not an entire similarity of 
eomplexion; a likeness sufficient to prove that they 
are both of the same famrily. aU children of one com- 
ihon Padier, though they do not carry the exact re« 
semblance in some minutenesses- in which parity is 
not n^essary to prove affinity. The general family- 
likeness should, however, operate as an inducement 
to treat each other with brotherly kindness, even if 
they were not assured, which they all profess to be, 
tiatat the common. Father will be the common Judge. 



GHAP. XI. 

Purtieuldr prgjiuUce^^ 

]Pr is na inconsiderable purt of our duty in out 
necessary GOfmesiens with that motley mass of ch^- 
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acters of which mankind is composed, to conquer 
certain prejudices which are too apt to arise, espe- 
cially in persons of fastidious temper and delicate 
taste, against those, who, though essentially valuable 
in their general character, have something about them 
which is positively disagreeable; or who do not fall 
in with some of our ideas, or whose manners are not 
congenial to our feeling. To wait before we love our 
fellow creatures, till their character be perfect, is to 
wait till we meet in heaven; and not to serve them 
till the feeling be reciprocal, is to act on the religion 
of the publican, and not of the Christian* We should 
love people for what we see in them of the image of 
their Maker, though it be marred and disfigured.. 
That piety which makes them amiable in His sight, 
should prevent their being disgusting in ours. If we 
consulted our principles more, and our taste less, it 
would cure us of this sharp inquest into their in- 
firmities. 

Yet, on the other hand, if religious but coarsely- 
mannered persons, however safe they may be as to 
their own state, could be aware how much injury 
their want of delicacy and prudence is doing to the 
ipinds of the polished and discriminating — ^who, 
though they may admire Christianity in the abstract, 
do not love it so cordially as to bear with the gross- 
nesis of some of its professors; nor understand it so 
intimately, as to distinguish what is genuine from 
what is extrinsic — If they could conceive what mis- 
chief they do to religion, by the associations which 
they teach the refined to combine with it, so as to 
lead them inseparably to connect piety with vulgarity, 
they would endeavour to correct their own ta&te, 
from the virtuous fear of shocking that of others. 
They should remember, that many a thing is the 
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cause of evil which yet is no excuse for it; that many 
a truth is brought into discredit by the disagreeable- 
ness which may be appended to it, and which, though 
utterly foreign, is made to belong it. 

. In addition to the infirmities which, from the fault 
of nature, or the errors of education, are not perhaps 
so easily avoided, there are others which are purely 
voluntary. . Certain religionists there are who tor- 
ment themselves with a chimera till they become the 
victims of the prejudice of their own creation. There 
is a querulous strain of pious vanity, in which, with 
a most unamlable egotism, they delight to indulge. 
It is a sortot traditionary lamentation of evils which, 
having once been the lot of Christianity iti the most 
awful extreme, are assumed to be still, in no incon- 
siderable degree, attached to its followers. Surround- 
ed with all the conveniences of life, and faring com- 
fortably, if not sumptuously, every day, they yet 
complain of persecution, as if Christianity still sub-* 
jccted its followers to the sufferings of those primitive 
disciples, * of whom the world was not worthy.' But 
let them compare the dreadful catalogue of torments 
enumerated by the Apostle to the Hebrews-— enu- 
merated the more feelingly, as he had experienced in 
all their extremity the sufferings he describes; — ^let 
them compare these with their own petty trials, of 
which, the worst they have ever felt or feared, is that 
 of mockings:' * cruelj mockings,' perhaps, as to the 
temper of the reviler, but innoxious to the imagina^ 
sufferer. The glorious profession of the saints of old 
brought on them bonds and imprisonments by order 
of the government. Ours is sanctioned by the ruling 
powers. * Thei/ were destitute, afHicted, tormented;' 
our distresses are seldom caused by our piety, but 
frequently by our want of it. Thei/ were denied the 
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exercise of their religion, we are protected in cmrs* 
Tfieif were obliged to meet clandestinely at undue 
hours in incommodious places. With us, provision is 
made for public worship, and attendance on it eBcour^ 
aged and commanded. 

I^t none of us, then, proudly or peevishly com- 
plain, as if our abundant piety was either forbidden, 
discouraged, or under-rated. Private prejudice, and 
individual hatred, are indeed sufficiently alive, but 
the blows they aim fall hurtless as the feebly-lifted 
lance of Priam. If, then, we allow ourselves to mur- 
mur at our own disadvantages, will it not look as if 
we inwardly lamented that we are so very good to so 
little purpose; as if we repined at not being rewarded 
by universal applause for the superabundance of our 
piety? May we not, by our complaints, lead the 
world to suspect that our goodness was practised as 
a bait for that applause, and that, having missed it, 
we feel as if we had laboured in vain? 

But, from the prejudices which one class of Chris- 
tians are too ready ta ifadulge against another, we 
turn to' those of a different character;: to tite philo- 
sophical man of the worid, who xs prepossessed not 
so much against any particukw class of Christiaas, as 
against Christianity itself. These unhappy prejudices 
are often laid in by an education in which no one 
thing has been neglected except veligion* The inteU 
tect has been enlarged by the grandeur, and polished 
by the splendor, of pagan literature, which took early 
possession of the yet vacsmt mind^ and still maintains 
its ascendancy with that power and energy which 
naturally belong to first and, therefore^ deep impres- 
sions. Thn^ subsequent character continues to feel 
the effect of the excessive admiration early excited 
by some favourite authors, by whom the more im* 
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petuous passions and generous vices are exalted into 
virtues, while the spurious virtues are elevated iftto 
perfections little short of divine, and the whole 
adorned with whatever .can captivate the fancy and 
enchant the taste; with beautiful imagery, ingenious 
fiction, and noble poetr}\ Who, indeed, does not 
feel divided between admiration at their writings, 
and regret, that the writers were not providentially 
favoured with divine illumination? Their bright- 
ness, like that of ebony, is a fine polish on a dark 
substance* 

Here the indignant man of letters, if any such 
should condescend to cast an eye on these pages, will 
exclaim. Are scholars, then, necessarily irreligious? 
God forbid! far from me be such a vulgar insinua- 
tion — ^far from me such a preposterous charge; not 
only against a multitudes of eminent lay-christians, 
but against the whole of that large and vemerable 
body, whose life and labours are dedicated to reli- 
gion, all of whom are, or ought to be, learned. 

But it is >nevertheless true, reason on it as we may, 
that, in the state of excitement above described, 
every youth of taste and spirit, who has not been 
early grounded in christian principles, must neces- 
sarily afterwards first open the volume of Inspira- 
tion, and find it destitute of all that false but dazzling 
lustre with which the page of ancient leai^iing is 
decorated. 

And what must considerably add to the prejudice 
which may reasonably be expected to be thus excited, 
is, that they find the great object of one religion has 
been to pull down all the trophies of false glory 
which the other had so successfully reared. The 
dignity of human nature, of which they have read 
and felt so much, is laid prostrate in the dust. Man 
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fs strippec^ of his usurped attributes^ robbed of his 
independent grandeur. A new system, of what ap- 
pear to . him mean-spirited and sneaking virtues— 
jcharity, simplicity, devotion, forbearance, humility, 
self-denial, forgiveness of injuries— is set up in di- 
rect opposition to those more ostensible qualities 
which are so much. m.ore flattering to the natural hu« 
man heart. 

These obstacles to religious progress are removed, 
when, in early institution^ the defective principles of 
the one school are not only pointed out and guarded 
against, but are even, as is frequently the case, con- 
verted into salutary lessons, by being placed in just 
contrast with the other, and are made at once to vin- 
dicate the scheme^ and tx> exalt the princ^es ot 
Christianity. 

Bat he inta whose character these principles have 
not been infused^ is too likely to set up on the stock 
of his own underived powers. The cardinal vice of 
an irreligious rea&oner will naturally be that pride 
which sets him on considering the Gospel as a nar- 
rower of human understanding, a debaser of the 
soaring spirit of intellectual man, a fetter on. the ex* 
patiating fancy, a clog oa the aspiring mind. This 
opinion, which he rather adopts by hearss^ or tradi- 
tion than by studying the sacred volume, continues 
to keep him ignorant of its contents^ He is satisfied 
with knowing Christianity only in the state in which 
it is presented to him in certain passages, torn from 
their proper position^ disjoined with malignant in- 
genuity, and dbtorted by perverted comment, from 
that connexion which would have solved every diffi- 
culty and annihilated the triumphant caviL Or if, 
under this influence, he Uikes a superficial glance «^ 
Christianity, he sees a reli^on, which though it pro** 



hibits no legitimate greatness^ yet a religion wbosi^ 
object is not to make man, according to tbe estima- 
tion of tbis world, great* His secret prejudices, too, 
may be augmented by the revolting ck>ctrine, that he 
is not able to do any thing right of himself. He is to 
do the work, and to give the glory to another. After 
having followed with rapture the conqueror of Car- 
thage hanging up his victorious laurels in the capitol, 
he will feel indignant to be taught, that the christian 
conquered*, instead of glorying in his triumphant 
crown, * casts it before the throne.' 

He had observed in pagan lore, abstract truth pre- 
pared for the philosophers, pageants, feasts, and cere- 
monies for the people. This distinction of rank and 
intellect flattered human pride. In Christianity he 
finds one rule, and that a plain rule; one faith, and 
that a humbling faith; one scheme of duties, irrespec- 
tive oi station or talents: while, in the other, the sys- 
tems of the learned, and the superstitions of the vul- 
gar, were as distinct as any two religions, and as in^ 
efficacious as none* 

But, after all, it is not the idolatry exhibited in the 
Greek and Roman writers that perhaps can over- 
throw his faith, though their licentiousness may affect 
his morals. The hardest blow to his principles will 
be given by the modem champions of unbelief; by 
writers against whom the young are not oif their 
guard, because, without Christianity, they slide in 
under the general title of Christians, disseminating 
contraband wares under false colours. The wound 
inflicted by the baptized infidel is more profound 
than that of the polytheist, whose absurdities render 
his aim comparatively innoxious. The preposterous 
systems of a false religion are harmless^ compared 
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with objections raised, misrepresentations sent forth, 
and sarcasms insinuated against the true one. 

But if the enthusiastic votary of those systems go 
no farther than to establish philosophy as his stand- 
ard, and taste as his guide, when he is brought to 
think — not that philosophy and taste are to be aban- 
doned, for Christianity requires no such sacrifice—. 
but that they are to be admired subordinately, the 
misfoitune is, that the second half of life is sometimes 
spent in imperfectly counteracting the principles im- 
bibed in the first half. It is not easy to get rid of the 
prepossession in favour of a morality untinctured with 
religion; of * that love of fame which the pure spirit 
doth raise,'" but which it is the office of the renewed 
spirit to lower— of the admiration exhausted on 
splendid, but vicious characters— of the idolatry 
cherished for unprincipled heroes— of the partiality 
felt for all the powerful rivals which genius has raised 
up to religion— of all the sins that poetry has canon- 
ized — all the sophistry thatpraise has sanctified — all 
the pernicious elegancies of the gay — all the hollow 
reasonings of the grave. 

In this state of neutrality between religion and 
unbelief, happy is it for the faltering novice if he be 
iiot fatally offended, that Christianity admits people 
who are not elegant-minded, who are not intellectual, 
to the same present advantages, to the same future 
hope, with the profound thinker, and logical reason- 
er. And, even after the most successful struggles in 
this new science, it will still be found, and the dis- 
covery is humiliating, that the religious attainments 
of the unlearned are often more rapid, because less 
obstructed, than those W* the wise and the disputer 
of this world.* It requires at least a smattering of 
wit and knowledge to be sceptical, while the plain 
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Christian, who brings no ingenuity into his religion, 
is little liable to the doubts of the superficial caviller, 
who seeks to be * wise above what is written.' For 
if the endowments of the unlearned are smaller, they 
are all carried to one point. They have no other 
pursuit to divide or divert their attention; they have 
fewer illusions of the imagination to repel; they bring 
no opposing system to the christian scheme; they 
bring no prejudices against a revelation which holds 
out a promise of reversionary happiness to those who 
are destitute of present enjoyments; and Christianity 
will generally be more easily believed by those whose 
more immediate interest it is to think it true. They 
have no interfering projects to perplex them; no con- 
tradictory knowledge to unlearn; their uninfluenced 
minds are open to impressions, and good impres- 
sions are presented to them. They have less pride 
to subdue, and no prepossessions to extinguish. 
They have no compromise to make with Christiani- 
ty, no images of deities, which the philosopher, like 
the emperor Tiberius, wishes to set up in the same 
temple with Christ; no adverse tenets which they 
wish to incorporate with his religion, no ambition to 
convert it into a better thing than he made it. We 
have seen how much philosophy early impeded the* 
reception of pure Christianity in some of the wisest 
and most virtuous pagan converts. Origen and 
Tertullian did not receive the truth from heaven 
with the same simplicity as the fishermen of Galilee. 
To prove that this is no flight of enthusiastic fan- 
cy, let us recollect with what an extraordinary ele- 
vation and expansion of soul the Author of our reli- 
gion bore his divine testimony to this truth: * I thank 
Thee, O Father, Lord X)f heaven and earth, because 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 

VOL. VII. o 
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dent, and hast revealed them unto babes,' He then, 
instead of accounting for it by natural means, resolves 
the mystery into the good pleasure of God — * £ven 
tfc? Father^ for so it seemed g-ood in thy sight.'' 

Even the vulgarity which, as we have already ob- 
served, mixes with, and debases the religion of the 
man of inferior attainments; the incorrect idiom in 
which he expresses his feelings and sentiments; the 
coarse images and mean associations which eclipse 
the divine light, do not extinguish it: they rather, in 
some measure, prove its intrinsic brightness by its 
shining through so dense a medium* When the 
man of refinement sees,. as he cannot but see, what 
amelioration Christianity confers on the character of 
the uneducated; how it improves his ' habits; raises 
his language; what a change it effects in his practice; 
what a degree of illumination it gives to his dark un- 
derstanding; what consolation it conveys to his 
heart; how it lightens the burdens of his condition, 
and cheers the sorrows of his life— he will, if he be 
candid, acknowledge, that there must needs be a 
powerful efficacy in that religion which can do more 
for the ignorant and illiterate, than philosophy has 
ever done for the great and the learned. And is it 
not an unanswerable evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity and the power of grace, when we see men far 
surpassing all others in every kind of knowledge, 
themselves so far surpassed in religious knowledge 
by persons absolutely destitute of all other. 

But if these weak and humble disciples afford a 
convincing evidence of the truth of Christianity; if 
even these low recipients exhibit a striking exempli- 
fication of its excellence, yet we must confess they 
cannot exhibit an equally sublime idea of christian 
perfection, they cannot adduce the same striking evi- 
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dences in its vindication, they cannot adorn its doc- 
trines with the same powerful arguments as highly 
educated Christians. Habituated to inquiry and re- 
flection, these are capable of forming more just views 
of the character and attributes of God, more, enlar- 
ged conceptions of his moral government. They 
have also the advantage of drawing on their secular 
funds to augment their spiritual riches. They are 
conversant with authors contemporary with the in- 
spired writers. Acquaintance with ancient manners 
and oriental usages also gives great advantage to the 
lettered readers of Scripture, and, by enabling them 
to throw new light on passages which time had ren- 
dered obscure, adds fresh strength, and double con- 
firmation, to a faith which was before ' barred up 
with ribs of iron.'* 

Scripture also affords a larger range of contem- 
plation to those enlightened minds who study human 
nature at the same time, or who have previously stu- 
died it; because it was upon his knowledge of the 
human character that the Saviour of the world so 
strikingly accommodated his religion to the wants 
and the relief of that being for whose salvation it was 
intended. 

* The paltry cavil on the impossibility that the peniteDt wo>- 
man could anoint the feet of Jesus as he sat at meat, could oB\y 
mislead such readers as were unacquainted with the recumbent 
posture in which the ancients took their meals. The trium- 
phant sneer at the paralytic, who was let down from the house- 
top through the tiling with his conch, could only shake the faith 
of those who are ignorant of the manner in which tlie bouses of 
eastern countries were roofed. — Whether infidel writers took 
advantage of the supposed ignorance of their readers, or 
whether their ridicule of these imputed absurdities of Scrip- 
tlire arose from their own ignorance, we will not determine. In- 
stances might be multiplied without number of this ignorance, 
or of this disingenuousness. 
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The better educated, also, will better discern, bes^ 
cause it demands a higher exercise of the rational 
powers, that passage3 of a similar sound have not 
seldom a dissimilar meaning; and that it is not the 
word, but the ideas, which constitute the resem- 
blance. The want of this discernment has led many- 
well disposed, but ill informed persons, into mis- 
takes* 

Again:— Many detached texts are meant as a brief 
statement of a general truth, and intended to lead the 
reader into such trains of reflection as shall ^ exer- 
cise unto Godliness,' instead of exhibiting a full de- 
lineation and giving the whole face and figure, every 
side and aspect of the subjett. Scripture frequently 
proposes some important topic in a popular manner^ 
without making out its full deductions, or its series 
of consequences. Now, for the fuller understanding 
these heads, and turning them to their due improve- 
ment, the advantage lies entirely on the «ide of the 
thinking and the reasoning reader. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the humble, though illiterate 
Christian, is able to attain all the practical benefits of 
these suggestions. He compares Scriptufe witl;i 
Scripture, he substitutes no opinions of his own for 
those he there meets with, he never attempts to im- 
prove upon Christianity, he never wishes to make the 
Bible a better thing than he finds it. By diligent 
application, and serious prayer, his understanding 
enlarges with his piety. Above all, he does the 
•* will of God;' and, therefore, ' knows of the doctrine 
that it is of God.' 

It must be confessed also, on the other hand, that 
the professed scholar, by converting Scripture- learn- 
ing into theses of discussion, is in some danger of 
making his knowledge more critical than practical. 
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The same reason which is meant to enlighten, may 
be employed to explain away his faith; and his learn- 
ing which adorns, is capable also of being turned to 
discredit it. . ' ^ 

We must, however, admit, that when our suppo* 
fted man of high education becomes essentially pious^ 
his piety will be of a higher strain. It is more pure, 
more perfect, more exempt from erroneous mixtures, 
more clear of debasing associations, more entirely 
free from disgusting cant and offensive phraseology; 
less likely to run into imprudence, error, and excess; 
less in danger of the gloominess of superstition on 
one hand, and the wildness of fanaticism on the 
other. Having the use of a better judgment in the 
choice, he is not in the same danger of being misled 
by ignorant instructors; he is not liable to be drawn 
away by a vanity so difficult to restrain in the unedu- 
cated religious man; a vanity so frequently excited 
when he sees his own superiority, in this great point, 
to his worse-informed neighbours. F)rom this vanity, 
and this want of the restraint of that modesty impo- 
sed by superior education, the man of low condition 
often appears more religious than he is, because, be- 
ing disposed to be proud of his piety^ he is forward 
to talk of it. While the higher bred frequently ap- 
pear less pious than they really are, from the good 
taste and delicacy which commonly accompany a 
cultivated mind. There is also another reason why 
they exhibit it less, they are aware that, in their own 
society, the exhibition would bring them no great 
credit. 

If unlettered Christians labour under some disad- 
vantages, we repeat it, they yet afford an internal 
evidence of the truth of Christianity^ and an evidence 
©f no small value. They show t&at it is the same 
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principle which, when rightly received, pervades 
alike all hearts; a principle which makes its direct 
way to understandings impervious to the shafts of 
wit, ^d insensible to .the deductions of reasoning^ 
to minds sunk in low pursuits, indurated by vulgar 
habits. It is'a striking proof of its being the same 
principle, that, such seemingly disqualified persons 
possess as clear views of its nature^ at least of its 
broad and saving truths, as the man of genius and 
the scholar;, destitute as they are of all his advanta- 
ges, wanting perhaps his natural perspicacity, unused 
to his habits of inquiry, incapable of that spirit of 
disquisition which he brings from his other subjects 
to the investigation.of this. - No one, if he examine 
impartially, can fail to be struck with this grand 
characteristic of the truth of Christianity-— not only^ 
that in all degrees of capacity and education in the 
same country, but that in different countries, in those 
were taste and learning are carried to the highest 
perfection, and ifi dark and ignorant nations, where 
ikot only the sun of science has never dawned, but 
where literature has never softened, nor philosophy 
enlarged the mind, where no glimpse of religion can 
be caught by a reflex light, as is the case in polished 
and christian countries — ^yet wherever Christianity 
has made its way, and pierced through the native ob- 
scurity, there the genuine spirit, and the great essen- 
tial fruits of the gospel, will be found just the same; 
the same impression is made by the same principle; 
the same results spring from the same cause, and the 
disciples of Christ, whether it be the converted 
Greenlander or the Academical believer, are. recog- 
nized in all their distinguishing features, are identi- 
fied in all the leading points. Such a concurrence >n 
fieatiment, feeling apd jH^actice, such a union in faith^ 
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hope. and charity, amongst persons dissimilar in all 
other respects, unlike in all other qualities, unequal 
in all other requisites; minds never made to be akin 
by nature thus allied by grace, bearing the same 
stamp of resemblance in spirit as their possessors 
bear in the common properties of body: all this is a 
convincing proof that there must be something di* 
vine in a principle which can assimilate such contra- 
rieties—which can re-unite those in one common 
centre who differ in all other respects — which can 
annihilate all other distinctions to produce identity 
in the leading point. Does not all this prove it in^ 
deed to be the work of God, a work which requires 
not previous accomplishments or preparatory re- 
search, but only a willing mind, an unprejudiced 
spirit, and an humUe heart? Does it not prove, that 
where the essence, and the power, and the spirit of 
Christianity really reside, it will produce the one 
grand effect, a nexv heart and a new life. 



CHAP. XII. 

Farther causes of prejudice. 

It is a singular fact that the infidel and the fanatic 
sometimes meet at the same point of error — ^that rea- 
son has little to do with religion. The enthusiast we 
are hopeless of convmcingby argument, because he 
is commonly ignorant; but the lettered sceptic may 
be better taught even by his pagan masters. Plutarch, 
after a large discussion whether brutes had any rea- 
son, determines in the negative from this eonsidera- 
^on, because they had no knowledge or feeling of a 
X)eity. The great Roman orator expresses the same 
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idea when he asserts, that a capacity for religion 
was the distinguishing mark of rationality ^ and that 
this capacity is the most unequivocal sign of reason. 

Yet sound reason and christian piety are some- 
times represented as if they were belligerant powers, 
and as if Orders in Council had been issued to cut off 
all commerce between them; as if they were better 
calculated eternally to meet sword in hand, than in 
the conciliatory way of treaty and negotiation; as if 
every victory of the one, must necessarily be obtained 
at the expense of the other's defeat* But is it not an 
affront to the Giver of every good gift to represent 
his highest natural and his supernatural endowments 
as infallibly hostile to each other? It is evident that 
when reason and i-eligion act in concert, they strength- 
en each other's hands. But when they injudiciously 
act in opposition, perverted reason starves the ardour 
x>f piety, or ill-judging piety hands over reason to 
obloquy and scorn. In every case, the ill-understood 
jealousy of each injures the interests of both. 

The truth is, sound and sober Christianity is so 
fjjir from discountenancing the use of reason, tl^at she 
invites its co-operation, knowing that it possesses 
powerful arms to defend her cause; to defend her 
against the encroachments of error, the absurdities of 
fanaticism, the inroads of superstition, the assaults 
of infidelity. But while she treats it not as a rival but 
an ally, Christianity, strong in Almighty strength, 
maintains her own imperial power uninfringed. 
While she courts the friendship of her confederate, 
she allows not her own uncontrolled superiority to be 
usurped. She assigns to reason its specific office, and 
niakes it know and keep its proper limits. The old 
law, indeed, being a formula of ceremonies, and a 
digest of ordinances for one particular people^ left 
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jaot so full an exercise for the use of reason. De- 
scending to the most minute particulars, and being 
expanded into the most detailed directions, it left 
little for the disciple but to read the rule and follow 
it. But the New Testament being, as we have else- 
where observed, rather'a system of principles, than a 
mere didactic table of small as well as great duties, 
leaves much more to the exercise of reason, and fur- 
nishes a much larger field for the understanding to 
develop, to compare, to separate, to combine. I'he 
whole plan of duty is, indeed, most clearly and dis- 
tinctly laid open; but every uniting particle, every 
intermediate step, every concatenating link, is not- 
traced out with amplitude and fulness* 

The more instructed Christian will perceive that 
some expressions are merely figurative; some are di- 
rections for persons under one circumstance, and 
ftome for those under another. The Gospel requires, 
indeed, as implicit submission from the Christian, as 
the law required from the Jew; but while it proposes 
truths, all of which equally demand his obedience, 
some of them require more especially the use of his 
reflection, and the exercise of his sagacity. We allude 
not to the great ^ mysteries of godliness,' but to duties 
which are of individual application. 

If we were to pursue prejudice through all its in- 
finite variety, we should never have done with the 
inexhaustible subject. Observation presents to us 
followers of truth of a very diflPerent cast, though 
their uniform object be the same. These persons, 
while they sometimes seek her temple by different 
paths, are yet oftener kept wide of each other by 
words than by things. Whatever, indeed, be the 
separating principle, prejudice is always carried to 
rts greatest height by the impatience of the toO fiery 
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on the one hand, and the contempt of the too frigid 
on the other. But both, as we observed, maintain 
their distance more by certain leading terms by which 
each is found to be discriminated, and by an intol- 
erance in each, to the terms adopted by the other, 
than by any radical distinction which might fairly 
keep them asunder. Now we do not wish them to 
relinquish the use of their peculiar terms, because 
these terms either do, or should designate to their 
minds the most important characters of religion. The 
Christian should neither shrink from his own strong 
hold, nor treat with repulsive disdain him who ap- 
pears earnest in his approaches towards it, though he 
has not as yet, through some prejudice of education, 
sought it in a direct way. ITiere are many terms, 
such as faith and grace ^ and others which might be 
mentioned, which subject the more advanced Chris- 
tian to the imputation of enthusiasm and the charge 
of cant. These, however, are words which are the 
signs of things on which his eternal hopes depend, 
and he uses them, even though he may sometimes do 
it unseasonably, yet not as the Shibboleth of a pro- 
fession, but because there are no others exactly equiv- 
alent to their respective meanings. In fact, if he did 
not use them when occasion calls, he would be de- 
serting his colours, and be making a compromise, to 
the ruin of his conscience. 

But let him not in return fall too heavily on what 
are, to his ear, the obnoxious terms of his adversary. 
Let him not be so forward to consider the terms vtr^ 
tue and rectitude as implying heresies that must be 
hewed down without mercy; as substantives which 
must never find a place in the christian's vocabular}^ 
They are not only very innocent but very excellent 
words, if he who utters* them only means to express 
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by virtue those good works which are the fruits of a 
right faith, and by rectitude that unbending princi- 
ple of equity and justice which designates the con- 
firmed Christian. The abuse of these terms may, 
indeed, make the more pious adversary a little afraid 
of using them, as the- unnecessary multiplication of 
ordinary cases in which the more scriptural terms are 
pressed into the service, may m^ke the less advanced 
Christian unreasonably shy of obtruding them. 

But why must we vilify in others what we are 
cautious of using ourselves, in order to magnify what 
we chuse to adopt? We should rather be glad that 
those who somewhat differ from us, come so near as 
they do; that they are naore religious than we expect- 
ed; that if they are in error, they are not in hostility; 
or if seemingly averse, it is more to the too indis- 
criminate and light use of the opponent's terms, than 
to the sober reception of the truths they convey. Let 
us be glad even at the worst, to see opposition miti- 
gated, differences brought into a narrower compass. 
Let.us not encounter as leaders of hostile armies, but 
try what can be done by negotiation, though never 
of course by concession in essentials. If the terms 
virtue and rectitude are used to the exclusion of 
faith and grace, or as substitutes for them, it may 
afford an opening for the pious advocate to show the 
difference between the principle and its consequence, 
the root and its produce. He should charitably re- 
member that it is one thing for an honest inquirer to 
come short of truth, and another for a petulant cavil- 
ler to wander wide of it. It is one thing to err 
through mistake or timidity, and another to offend 
through wilfulness and presumption. If the inquirer 
be of the former class, only deficient, and not mulig- 
nant, he may be brought to feel his deficiency, and is 
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often in a very improvable state. It would therefore 
be well to let him see that you think him right as far 
as he goes, but that he does not go the whole length. 
If he professes ^ to deny all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts,' this is no small step: yet he may still require 
to be convinced that it is * by the grace of God teach- 
ing him.' Here the two ideas expressed by your 
term of grace, and his of virtue, are brought into 
* xinited action, with this difference, or if you please 
with this agreement, that your's being the cause, and 
his the effect, the christian character attains its con- 
summation between you. You must, however, en- 
deavour to convince him, that though the greater in- 
cludes the less, the reverse cannot be true; that faith 
and grace in the christian sense involve virtue and 
rectitude, but virtue and rectitude in the philosophi- 
cal sense desire to be excused from any connexion 
with faith and grace. But the offence taken at terms 
creates hostility at the outset, blocks up the avenues 
to each other's heart, and leads men to be so filled 
with the things in which they differ, as to keep them 
in the dark as to the things in which they agree. 

The more strict disputant will perhaps continue to 
insist that no such terms as virtue and rectitude are 
to b^ found in any Evangelist. Granted. — Neither 
do we find there some other solemn words expressive 
of the most awful verities of our religion. The holy 
TrtJiity and the satisfactionr made • by the death of 
Christ, are not, I believe, in any part of the New 
Testament expressed by these terms, which were 
first used some ages after in the Byzantine church. 
But can it be said that the things themselves are not 
to be found there? They are not only conspicuous in 
every part of the Gospel, but make up the suqa and 
substance of what it teaches*. * 
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"While each disputant then contends for his own 
phrases, let not the one suspect that Grace and Faith 
are the watch words of enthusiasm; nor the other 
conclude that infidelity skulks behind virtue, and 
pagan pride behind rectitude. St. Paul expressly 
exhorts his converts to * add to their faith virtue,* 
and if the inverted injunction was never given, it 
'was not because faith was unnecessary where virtue 
previously existed, but because virtue, christian vir-* 
tue, never could have existed at all without previous 
faith. In enjoining virtue, the Aposde, upon his 
own uniform principle, supposes the Christian to be 
already in possession of faith; this he ever considers 
the essential substance, virtue the inseparable appen- 
dage. Thus the divine preacher on the Mount, in 
his prohibition of an hypocritical outside, does not 
say. Give alms, fast, pray; he concluded that his fpl- 
lowers were already in the practice of those duties, 
and on this conviction grounded his cautionary ex- 
hortation, when thou doest alms, when thou pray est, 
"when thou fastest. He taught them to avoid all os- 
tentation in duties, to which he alluded as already 
established. Be it observed-r.by the Saviour himself 
no attribute is so constantly enjoined or commanded 
as faith. His previous question to those who re* 
sorted to him to be cured, was not if they had virtue^ 
but faith; but never let it be forgotten, that as soon 
as the cure was performed,, the man of faith was en- 
joined, as the surest evidence of his virtue, to sin no 
more, 
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'chap. XIII. 

Humility the only true greatness. 

Humility is one of those qualities of which Chris- 
tianity requires the perpetual practical exercise. It 
does not insist that we should be constantly feeding 
or instructing others— -that we should be every mo- 
ment engaged in acts of benevolence to our fellow- 
creatures, or of mortification to ourselves; but, whe- 
ther we teach or are taught, whether we communi- 
cate our good things to others, or are dependant on 
others for the communication to ourselves, humility 
is required as the invariable, the indispensable, the 
habitual grace, in the life of a Christian. Pride being 
the radical distemper of the natural man; the busi- 
ness, the duty, the blessedness of the spiritual man, 
is to be freed from it. 

However valuable high intellectual attainments 
have been found in the vindication of religion, how- 
ever beneficially talents and learning have been ex- 
erted in adducing the evidences and augmenting the 
illustrations of divine truth, yet for the most striking 
exemplification of genuine piety, * To this man will I 
look, saith the Lord, who is of an humble spirit.' 
Christianity gives a new form to the virtues, by re- 
casting them in this mould. Humility may be said 
to operate on the human character like the sculptor, 
who, in chiseling out the statue, accomplishes his 
object, not by laying on, but by paring off, not by 
making extraneous additions, but by retrenching su- 
perfluities; till every part of the redundant material 
is cleared away. The reduction which true religion 
effects, of swelling passions, irregular thoughts, and 
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encumbering desires, produces at length on the hu- 
man mind some assimilation to the divine image — 
that model by which it works — as the human resem- 
blance is gradually, and at length successfully, 
wrought in the marble. 

Christianity, though equally favourable to the 
loftiest as to the lowest condition of life, was not in- 
tended to make man great, but to make him content- 
ed to be little. Though no enemy to the possession 
and cultivatipn- of the highest mental powers, but 
affording, on the contrary, the noblest objects for 
their investigation, and the richest materials for their 
exercise; yet she rests not her truth on their discus- 
sions, nor depends for making her way to the heart 
on their reasoningi^. While the cheering approbation 
of an humble faith is an encouragement repeatedly 
held out in the Gospel, there is not one commenda- 
tion of talent, except for its application — 'Hot the 
least notice of rank or riches, except to intimate their 
danger — ^not any mention of the wisdom of this 
world, excpt to pronounce its condempation. 

Humility stands at the head of the beatitudes, and 
incorporated with them all. And the gracious in- 
junction, * Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly iu 
heart,' is, a plain intimation, that our Redeemer par- 
ticularly intended that portion of his own divine 
character for the most immediate object, not of our 
admiration only, but of our imitation. It is the tem- 
per which of all others he most frequently commends, 
most uniformly enjoins, and which his own pure and ^ 
holy life most invariably exhibits. If we look into 
the Old Testament, we see that God, after having 
described himself as * the high and holy One which 
inhabiteth eternity,' by" a transition the most unex- 
pected, and a condescension the most inconceivable, 
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immediately subjoins, that * He dwelleth with the 
contrite and the humble;' and this from a motive in- 
«xpressibly gracious, *to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite.' 

Is it not incredible that, after these repeated de- 
clarations and examples of the Almighty Father and 
of the Eternal Son, pride should still be thought a 
mark of greatness, an ebullition of spirit; and that 
humility should be so little understpod to be the 
true moral dignity of Christians? While in the reli- 
gion which they profess, there is no excellence to 
which it is not preliminary, and of M^hich it is not 
the crown; nor are other virtues genuine but as they 
are accompanied with this grace, and pierformed in 
this spirit. No quality has acquired its perfection, 
till it is clarified and refined by being steeped in hu- 
mility. 

It is indeed essential to the very reception of 
Christianity, for, without this principle, we shall be 
^Ibppsed to cavil at divine revelation, to reject, at 
least, every truth revolting to human pride; we shall 
require other ground -for the belief in God than his 
revealed word, other evidence of his veracity than 
the internal conviction of our spiritual wants, and 
the suitableness of that remedy which the Gospel 
presents to us. This principle, therefore, is indis- 
pensable; without it, we shall be little inclined cor- 
dially to receive Christianity as a light, or to obey it 
as a rule. Without it we shall not discover the evil 
of our own hearts; and, without this discovery, we 
shall by no means value the grace of the Holy Spirit; 
we shall exercise no habitual dependance on the pro- 
mised assistance, nor seek for a support of which we 
do not feel the want. 
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But humility, by leading us to form a just esti- 
mate of ourselves, teaches us to discern the narrow^ 
ness of our capacities. It reminds us, that there are 
many things even in the works of God's natural crea- 
tion far above our comprehension; that from the ig- 
norance and blindness of our minds w^ make fre- 
quent mistakes, and form a very erroneous judgment 
about things comparatively obvious and intelligible. 
This temper will bring us to credit with fuller cor- 
diality the testimony which God in his word gives 
of himself, and cure us of the vanity of rejectuig it^ 
on the mere ground that we cannot comprehend it. 
It will deliver us from the desire of being, * wise 
above what is written,' and is the sole antidote to 
the perils of that promise of unhallowed knowledge, 
with which the grand seducer tempted his first ere-* 
dulous victims. 

It is not till humility has practically made known 
to. us how slowly religion produces its effect on our- 
selves, that we cease to marvel at its feeble influence 
and slow-paced efficacy on those around us. As a 
consequence, this principle leads the humble Chris- 
tian to be severe in judging himself, and disposes 
him to be candid in judging others. When he com- 
pares himself with worse men, it furnishes a motive^ 
not for vanity, but gratitude; when with better for 
additional self-abasement. 

St. Paul seems to have been fully aware of the 
lagging movement which even Christians make to- 
wards the complete attainment of this heavenly tem- 
per. In his address to the Colossians, after having 
expressed his firm hope of their sincere conversion, 
in that they had * put on the new man, which is re- 
newed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him,' he yet finds it expedient to exhort 
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them; and^for this very reason, *to put on,' together 
with other christian qualities which he enumerates,- 
* humbleness of mind,* 

He might have pressed this duty under the sap* 
position of two cases, and, in either, the injuncdon 
would be just. As they had made a public profes- 
sion of Christianity, he indmates, that there was no 
surer way of evincing that their profession was sin« 
cere, and their conversion radical, than by this un- 
equivocal mark, the cultivation of an humble spirit. 
Or, on the other hand, however deeply rooted they 
miglit be in faith and piety, he might feel it necessa- 
ry to remind them, that they should not consider 
themselves as having attained a perfection which left 
no room for improvement. So far was this deep pro- 
ficient in divine wisdom from thinking that all was 
done when the convert had entered on his new 
course, he enjoins them, even after this effectual 
change, that they should, as a consequence as well 
us a proof, therefore^ * put on' this christian grace;, 
and produces their conversion as a motive, ' because 
you are already renewed.' He does not recommend 
any specific act, so much as a general disposition of 
^ mind,' implying, according to his uniform practice, 
that growth was. necessary to life, and progress to 
perfection. 

The doctrines of Christianity, and the discourses 
of its divine Author, are rather pointed against cer- 
tain radical evil principles, than extended to their 
lesser ramifications. When the powerful artillery of 
the Gospel was more especially levelled against the 
fitrong holds of pride, it included in the attack all 
ithe minor offences resulting from it; implying, that 
if the citadel be conquered, the intimidated forces in 
Ae outworks will make but a feeble resistance. 
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Even the worldly and the careless, who are per- 
haps too inattentive to perceive that humility is the 
predominating feature in the truly religious charac- 
ter, as well as the most amiable and engaging part of 
it, yet pay it a sort of involuntary homage in adopt- 
ing its outward appearance* Many among the more 
elegant classes of society, who cannot be brought to 
adopt the principle, assume the form, as the most 
unequivocal mark of their superior, condition. But 
while the well*bred exhibit the polished exterior of 
humility in manner^ they are called, as Christians, to 
cultivate the inward and spiritual grace. In spite of 
the laws against egotism which the code of good 
breeding has issued, a nearer intimacy sometimes 
discloses the self-satisfaction which politeness had 
thinly veiled. While we are prone to carry our vir- 
tues in our memory, we cannot be always on our 
guard against producing them in our conversation. 
Such virtues, for the most part popular ones, caught 
our taste perhaps from the applause with which they 
were received, or the eloquence with which they 
were set forth in our presence:, and. as we acquired 
them in public, and by hearing and reading, we shall 
b^ contented. to exercise them in profession and talk. 
Many, and yery many of these qualities may be 
grafted on the old stock, and look green and flour- 
ishing, whilst they * have no root in themselves;' 
but genuine humility springs out of a root deeply 
fixed in the soil of a renewed heart, and takes its 
first ground on the full conviction of our apostasy 
from God. 

As we make a proficiency in this humbling know- 
ledge of ourselves, our confidence in our own virtue* 
proportionably diminishes. The delight we once re- 
Cicived in the contemplation is first abated by self* 
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distrust, and finally abolished by s^lf-acquaintance. 
Then we begin to profit by the deep sense of our 
own weakness, and to send forth the genuine fruits 
of a strength and a virtue derived from higher 
sources. And thus, the sound conviction of our own 
frailty," though purchased at the expense of a great 
error, may prove, if we might venture to say it, of 
more real benefit to our own mind, than the perform- 
ance of a splendid action, iC of that action aU the use 
we had made had been to repose added confidence 
in our own strength, or to entertain higher notions of 
our own gdpdness* 

Yet, while we ought to be deeply humbled at 
'every fresh detection of evil in our hearts, to be dis- 
couraged at the discovery from proceeding in our 
christian course is so far from being an effect of hu* 
mility, that it is rather the result of pride. The 
traveller who meets with a fall, does not recover his 
ground by lying still and lamenting, but by rising' 
and pursuing his journey. Joined with this faulty 
despondency, or still more frequendy preceding it, is 
to be traced the operaticHi of a blind and morbid 
pride. Particularly, if the intimation of the fault we 
have committed comes *from others, the heart is 
found to rise at the bare suggestion that we are not 
perfect. We had perhaps been guilty of a hundred 
faults before, of which, as others took no notice, they 
made little impression on ourselves. We commit a 
smaller error, which draws the eyes of the world 
upon us, and we are not only dejected but almost 
hopeless. The eye of God was equally witness to 
our preceding faults, yet from their being secret, 
they produced little compunction, while that which 
is obvious to human inspection produces sorrow on 
the mere ground of producing shame. Perhaps we 
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were permitted to fall into this more notorious error 
that we might he hroiight to advert to those' of which 
we had been so little sensible; and though the depres- 
sion consequent upon this fault is rather the con- 
sciousness of mortified pride, than of pious contri- 
tion, yet God may make use of it to awaken us to a 
feeling of our general corruptions, to warn us not to 
depend on ourselves, and to put us on our guard 
against ' secret faults,' as well as against open and 
*■ presumptuous sins/ ' 

Even a good man is not entirely exempt from the 
danger of occasional elation of spirit; even a good 
man does not always judge himself so rigorously as 
he ought; yet, though he makes too many partial al- 
lowances, is too much disposed to softenings and 
abatements, to apologies and deductions, still he is^ 
on the whole, suspicious of himself, distrustful of his 
own rectitude, on his guard against habitual abber- 
rations from humility. Though tremblingly alive to 
kindness, his sincerity makes him almost ready to 
regret commendation, because his enlightened con- 
science tells him, that ii^ the panegyrist knew him as 
he knows himself, it would have been bestowed with 
much abatement; and he is little elated with the 
praise which is produced by ignorance and mistake. 
Though he has few^r faults than some others, yet, 
as he must know more of himsrif than he can know 
of them, his humility will teach him to bear patiently 
even the censure he does hot-deserve, conscious how 
much he does deserve for faults which the censurer 
cannot know. 

There is, however, no humility in an excessive 

• depreciation of ourselves. We are not commanded 

to take a false estimate of our own character, 

though a low would be t6o frequently a just one; 
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While tke great Apostle St. Peter was contented to 
call himself the servant of Jesus Christy his self-con- 
Btituted successors, by an hyperbole of self-abase- 
ment, have denominated themselves servants of the 
servants of God. And yet they have not, it is to be 
feared, always surpassed the disciple they profess to 
follow, in the display of this apostolic grace. 

Nor is the appearance of this quality any infallible 
proof of its existence. Nothing is more <iommon 
than to hear affability to the poor produced as an un- 
doubted evidence of the humility of the affluent. 
The act, indeed, is always amiable, whatever be the 
motive; but still the expression is equivocal. Does 
it not sometimes too much resemble that septennial 
exhibition of humility which calls forth so much 
smiling condescension from the powerful, while it 
conveys * an hour's importance to the poor man's 
heart?' The one enjoys the brief, but keen delight, 
of reviling his superiors with impunity, with the bet- 
ter gratification of conferring favours instead of re- 
ceiving them; the other, like Dryden's Achitophel, 
* bowing popularly low,' wins by his courtesy, that 
favotir, which he would not perhaps have obtained 
by his merit. But the curtain soon closes on the 
personated scene: — ^the next day, both fall back into 
their natural character and condition. The period- 
ical condescension at once reinstates itself into seven 
years' dignity, while the mdependenf elector cheer- 
fully resumes his place in his dependent class, till the 
next Saturnalia again ' invite to the reciprocal ex- 
change of character. 

Where the difference of condition is obviously 
great, nothing is lost, and something may be gained 
by familiarity; the condescension is so apparent, that 
though it properly excited both admiration and grar- 
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titude in the indigent, it does not infallibly prove 
the lowliness of the superior. The impassable gulf 
which separates the two conditions, the immoveable 
fences which establish that distance, preserve the 
poor from encroachment, and the rich from deroga- 
tion: no swellings of heart arise against the acknow- 
ledged dependant, no dread of emulation against the 
avowed inferior. Even arrogance itself is gratified 
at seeing its train augmented by so amiable a thing 
as its own kindness. Notice is richly repaid by pane* 
g}^ric, and condescension finds it has only stooped to 
rise. If we give pleasure in order to be paid with 
praise, we had better be less liberal that we might be 
less exacting. The discreetly proud are aware, that 
arrogant manners bar up men's hearts against them; 
their very pride, therefore, preserves them from in- 
solence; the determined object being to gain hearts, 
and their good sense telling them that a haughty de- 
meanor is not the way to gain them, they know how 
to make the exterior affable in proportion as the 
mind is high; for the ingenuity of pride has taught 
it, that popularity is only to be obtained by conceal- 
ing the most offensive part of itself. Thus it can re- 
tain its nature and gratify its spirit, without the ar- 
rogant display by which vulgar pride disgusts, and^ 
by disgusting,- loses it aim. 

The true test is, how the same person feels, and 
how he conducts himself, towards him whose claims 
come in competition with his own^^who treads on 
his heels in his pretensions, or surpasses him in his 
success — ^who is held up as his rival in genius, in 
reputation, in fortune, in display-«^who runs the race 
with him and outstrips him. More severe will be 
the test, when the competitor is ^ his own familiar 
friend,' who was his equal, perhaps his inferior, in 
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the contest fof academical hoDour&, but i$ now a 
more fortunate candidate for the prizes which the 
world distributes, or his decided conqueror on the 
professional Arena. 

His humility is put to the trial, when he hears 
another extolled for the very quality on which he 
most values himself — commended for something in 
which he would, if he dared, monopolize commen- '. 
dation— it is tried when he sees that a man of merit 
has prospered in an enterprise in which A^ has failed, 
or when he is called upon for the magnanimity to 
acknowledge one who, though below him in general 
character, is still his superior in this particular re- 
spect — it is, when, in some individual instance, this 
competitor has promoted the public good by a means 
which he had declared to be totally inapplicable to 
the end. 

The true Christian will be humble in proportion to 
the splendor of his endownents. Humility does not 
require him to stupify or disavow his understanding, 
and thus disqualify er indispose him for great active 
duties. If he possesses talents, he is not unconscious 
of them, but, instead of exulting in the possession^ 
he is abased that he has not turned them to better 
Hccount, he is habitually thinking how he can most 
essentially serve God with his own gift. Sensible 
that he owes every thing to his divine Benefactor, he 
feels that he has not made him the return to which 
he was bound, and that his gratitude bears little pro- 
portion to his mercies; so that the very review of 
his abilities and possessions, which inflates the hearts 
of others, only deepens his humility, only fills his 
mind with a fuller sense of his own defect of love 
and thankfulness. Every distinction, instead of in- 
toxicating him, only augments his sense of depend- 
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encc, magnifies his weight of obligation, increases 
his feehng oi accountableness. His humility has a 
double excitement: — ^he receives every blessing as 
the gift of God through the merits of his Son; it is 
increased by the reflection, that such is his unvvor- 
thiness, he dares not even supplicate the mercy of 
his Creator but through the intercession of a Media- 
tor: ' where is boasting then.^ it is excluded/— Not 
only on account of any good he may have, but also 
on account of evils from which he has been preserv- 
ed, he acknowledges himself indebted to divine as- 
sistance; so that his escapes and deliverances, as 
well as his virtues and successes, are subjects of 
gratitude rather than of self-exultation. 

It will not be departing from the present object,, if 
we contrast the quality under consideration with its 
opposite. While humility is never at variance with 
itself, pride is a very inconsistent principle. It knows 
not only how to assume the garb of the attribute to 
which it is opposed, but even descends to be abject, 
which humility never is. Consider it on one side, 
nothing is so self-supported; survey it on the other, 
 you will perceive that nothing is so dependent, so full 
of claims, so exacting, so incapable of subsisting on 
itsel'f. It is made up of extrinsic appendages; it 
leads a life of mendicity; it stoops to beg the alms of 
other men's good opinion for its daily bread. It is 
true, the happiness of a proud man, if he have 
rank, arises from an idea of his own importance; but 
still, to feed and maintain this greedy self- import- 
ance, he must look around him. His pleasures are 
derived, not so much from his personal enjoyments, 
as from his superiority to others; not so much from 
what he possesses, as from the respect his possessions 
inspire. As he cannot entirely support his feelings 
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of greatness by what he finds in himself; he supplies 
the deficiency by looking backward to his ancestors, 
and downward upon his train. With all his self-con- 
sequence, he is reduced to borrow his dignity from 
the merits of the one, and the numbei^s of the other. 
By thus multiplying himself, he feels not only in- 
dividually, but numerically, great. These foreign 
aids and adjuncts help him to enlarge the space he 
fills in his own imagination, and he is meanly con- 
tented to be admired for what is, in effect, no part of 
himself. This sentiment is, however, by no means 
limited to rank or riches. 

If the penury of pride drives it to seek its aliment 
in the praise of others, it is chiefly because we want 
their good opinion ^to confirm us in that which we 
have of ourselves. When we secretly indulge in 
reckoning up the testimonies we. have collected to 
our worth, it is because we like to bring as many 
witnesses as we can muster, that we may have their 
approving verdict in additional proof that our judg- 
ment was right. In fact, we think better ofourselves 
in proportion as we contrive to make more people 
think well of us. But, however large the circle which 
^ high imaginations' draw round the individual self 
VI the centre, we can really occupy no more than our 
allotted space; we may indeed change our position, 
but, in shifting it, we fill no more than we filled 
already, for by the removal we lose as much as we 
gain. 

It is an humbling truth, that the most powerful 
talents are not seldom accompanied with vehement 
passions, that a brilliant imagination is too frequently 
associated with ungovemed appetites. Neither hu- 
man reason, nor motives merely moral, are commonly 
found to keep these impetuous usurpers in order; the- 
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Strength of men's passions tempting them to violate 
the rules which the strength of their judgment has 
laid down. Nature cannot operate without its own 
sphere. What is natural in the intellect, will not, of 
itself, govern what is natural in the appetite. If the 
lower part -of our nature is subdued, it is not without 
the holy spirit assisting the higher. Wit, especially, 
has such a tendency to lead astray the mind which it 
embellishes, that it is a striking evidence of the efii- 
cacy of grace, when men, whose shining talents make 
virtue lovely in the eyes of others, reject themselves 
*high thoughts engendering pride;^ when they, on 
whose lips the attention of others hangs with delight, 
can, themselves, by this divinely infused principle, 
' bring every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. 

There is no quality so ready to suspect, and so 
prompt to accuse, as that which we ,are considering; 
there is no fault which a proud man so readily charge s 
upon others as pride; especially if the person accused 
possess those distinctions and accomplishments, the 
possession of which would make the accuser proud. 
Men full of themselves, are disposed to fancy others 
deficient in attention to them; and as it never occurs 
to them why those attentions are withheld, they have 
no other way of accounting for the neglect, but to 
charge the neglecter with being envious of their 
qualities, or vain of his own. With that deep hu- 
mility, which is the ground- work of his profession, 
the Christian alone attains to real dignity of character. 
If we reckon those men great who rise high, and 
make a distinguished figure Jn the world, how much 
higher is his claim to greatness who looks down on 
what the others glory* in; who views with indifFer- 
^hce the things to.which the world accounts it great- 
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ness to aspire, and the consummation of greatness to 
attain. 

The proud man, by not cordially falling in with 
the chtistian scheme — which, ifhethoroughly adopt- 
,ed, would shrink to nothing these bloated fancies — 
contracts, in effect, the duration of his existence, and 
reduces to almost nothing the sphere in which his 
boasted dignity is to be exercised. The theati«e on 
which he is satisfied to act, is limited to the narrow 
stage of this world; and even on this vanishing scene, 
how far are the generality from being considerable 
actors!- Pride, therefore, is something worse than 
fatuity, for whether the stake be high or low, it is 
sure to play a losing game. It is difficult to say 
which lot will be most terrible; his, who, having per- 
formed an obscure and painful part in this short 
drama, and having neglected to seek that kingdom 
promised to the poor in spirit, closes his life and 
hopes together; or his, who, having had a conspicu- 
ous part assigned him here, submits, when the cur-' 
tain drops, not merely to be nothing; but oh! how 
much worse than nothing! Absorbed in the illusions 
and decorations of this shitting spectacle, or intoxi- 
cated with the plaudits of the spectators, the in- 
terminable scenes which lie beyond the grave, 
though, perhaps, not absolutely disbelieved, have 
been totally neglected to be taken into his brief reck- 
oning. 

Now, if pride were really a generous principle, if 
its tumour were indeed greatness, surely the soul 
which entertains it would exert its energies on a 
grander scale! If ambition were indeed a noble sen- 
timent^ would it not be pointed to the noblest objects; 
would it not be directed to the ^blimest end? Would 
not the mind which is filled with it, achieve a loftier 
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ikght? Would it stoop to be cooped up within the 
scanty precincts of a perishing world? True ambition 
would raise its votary above the petty projects which 
every accident may overturn, and every breath de- 
stroy; which a few months may^ and a few years must^ 
terminate. It would set him upon reflecting, that all 
the elevation of intellect, all the depth of erudition, 
all the superiority of rank, all the distinction of riches, 
is only held by the attenuated thread that attaches 
him to this world— a world which is itself * himg up- 
on nothing.' True ambition would instruct him, that 
he is not really great who is not great for eternity — 
that to know the heighth and depth, the length and 
breadth, of the knowledge of God, and of his eternal 
love in Christ Jesus, is the consummation of all 
knowledge, the top of all greatness, the substance of 
all riches, the sum of all wisdom; that the only object 
sufficiently capacious to satisfy the grasping desires, 
to fill the hungering soul of man, is that immortality 
which is brought to light by the Gospel. That state 
which has God for its portion, and eternity for its 
duration, is alone commensurate to the grandeur of 
a soul redeemed by the blood of Christ. This holy 
ambition would show him, -that there is a littleness in 
whatever has boundaries — a penury in every thing of 
which we can count the value — an insignificance in 
all, of which we perceive the end. 

Let it, then, ever be considered as a destitution of 
true greatness, practically to blot out eternity from its 
plan. As a consequence, let that be truly designated 
* the wisdom from above,' which makes eternity the 
^rand feature in the aspect of our existence. And 
this ambition, be it remembered, is the exclusive 
property of the humble Christian. His desires are 
illimitable — he disdains the scanty bounds of time^~ 

<^2 
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he leaps the narrow confines of space* He it is who 
nxonopolizes ambition. His aims soar a bolder flight*— 
his aspirations are sustained on a stronger pinion*— 
his views extend to an immeasurable distance— ^^e^ 
hopes rest in an interminable duration. 

Yet if his felicity does not, like that of secular am- 
bitibn, depend on popular breath, still it subsists on 
dependence. It subsists upon a trust which never 
disappoints — upon a mercy which is never exhaust- 
ed — upon a promise which never deceives — upon the 
strength of an arm which * scattereth the proud in 
the imagination of their hearts'— on a benignity 
which * exalteth the meek and humble'— on a liber- 
ality, which, in opposition to worldly generosity, * fills 
the hungry alone with good things,' and which, con- 
trary to human vanity^ sends only  the rich empty 
away.' 

Humility is an attribute of such antipathy to the 
original constitution of our nature, that no principle 
can pos&ibly produce it in its full extent, and bring it 
to its complete maturity, but that of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. No spirit short of this can enable us to 
submit our understanding^ to subdue our will, to re- 
sign our independence, to renounce ourselves* 

This principle not only teaches us to bow to the 
authority and yield to the ptDvidence of God, but 
inculcates the still harder lesson of submitting to be 
saved in the only way He has appointed— a way 
which lays pride in the dust. — If even, in the true 
servants of God, this submission is sometimes inter- 
rupted — if we too naturally recede from^ it— if we too 
reluctantly return to it, it is still owing to the remains 
of pride, the master sin; a sin too slowly discarded 
even from the renewed nature* This partial conquest 
of the stubborn will, Ais imperfect resignation, thia 
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impeded obedience, even in the real Christian, is an 
abiding proof that we want farther humbling, a 
mortifying evidence that our hearts are not yet 
completely brought under the dominion of our prin- 
ciples. 



CHAP. XIV. 

On retirement. 

An old French wit says, that ^ambition itself 
might teach us to love retirement^ as there is nothing 
which so much hates to have companions.' Cowley 
corrects this sentiment with one equally lively and 
more sound, that ^ ambition, indeed, detests to have 
company on either side, but delights above all things 
in a train behind, and ushers before.' To seek there- 
fore a retreat till we have got rid of this ambition, to 
fly to retirement as a scene of pleasure or improve- 
ment, till the love of the world is eradicated from 
the heart, or at lea§t till this eradication is its pre- 
dominant desire, will only conduct the discontented 
mind to a long train of fresh disappointments, in ad- 
dition to that series of vexations of which it has so 
constantly complained in the world. 

The amiable writer already referred to, who has 
as much unaffected elegance and good sense in his 
prose works, as false taste and unnatural wit in his 
poetry, seems not to be quite accurate when he insists 
in favour of his beloved solitude, that * a minister of 
state has not so much business in public as a wise 
man has in private; the one,' says he, * has but part of 
the affairs of one nation, the other has all the works 
of God and na^re under hU consideration.' But 
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surely there is a manifest difference between our hav- 
ing great works under our consideration, and having 
them under our control. He assigns, indeed, high 
motives for the purposes of retreat, but he does not 
seem to assign the highest. Should he not have added 
in conjunction with the objects he enumerates, what 
should be the leading object of the retirement of the 
good man, the study of his own heart, as well as of 
inanimate nature; of the world, as well as of the 
works of God? 

He who has spent his life in {he study of mankind, 
till he is weary both of the study and of its object, 
will, with a justly framed mind, be well prepared for 
retirement. He will delight in it as an occasion for 
cultivating a more intimate acquaintance with his 
Maker and with himself. He will seek it not merely 
as the well-earned reward of a life of labour, but as a 
scene, which, while it advances his present comfort, 
furnishes him with better means for preparing for a 
better life. We often hear of the necessity of being 
qualified for the world; and this is the grand object 
in the education of our children, overlooking the dif- 
ficult duty of qualifying them for retirement. But if 
part of the immense pains which are taken to fit them 
for the company of others, were employed in fitting 
them for their own company, in teaching them the 
duties of solitude as well as of society, this earth 
would be a happier place than it is; a training suita- 
ble to a world of such brief duration, would be a 
better preparatory study for a world which will have 
no end. 

Leisure with dignity is a classic phrase which car- 
ries to the taste and to the heart the mingled ideas 
of repose, elegance, and literature. It is, indeed, an 
honourable state of enjoyment* It has been snng by 
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the poet, and extolled by the philosopher. Its delights 
have been echoed by those who seek it, and by those 
that shun it; by those, who desire its possession, and 
by those who are satisfied with its praise; by those 
who found their fondness on a happy experience, and 
by those who had rather admire than enjoy it. 

Tumult, indeed, is to be avoided as a great im- 
pediment to that interior peace, without which out- 
ward stillness is of little value. But let us bear in 
mind that it is more easy to escape from the tumult 
of the world than oi the passions. Before, therefore, 
we expect immunity from care in our projected re- 
treat, let us inquire what is our object in retiring. 
We may deceive ourselves in this pursuit as we have 
done in others. We may fancy we are retiring from 
motives of religion, when we are only seeking a more 
agreeable mode of life. Or we may be flying from 
duty, when we fancy we are flying from temptation. 
We may flatter ourselves we are seeking the means 
of piety, when we are only running away from the 
perplexities of our situation; from trials which make, 
perhaps, a part of our duty. To dislike these is na- 
tural; to desire to escape from them is innocent, gen- 
erally laudable. Only let us not persuade ourselves 
that we are influenced by one motive when we are 
acting from another. The design may be even good, 
but let us not deceive ourselves with the idea of its 
being better than it is. Let us not boast that we are 
making a sacrifice to duty, when we are consulting, 
however innocently, our own ease or ccHivenience, 
In retreating into the country lor peace of mind, the 
temper you would find you must carry thither. Those 
who retire on no other principle but to escape trouble 
without turning their leisure to the benefits it is cal- 
culated to impatty are happy only on the low" condi- 
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dition of being useless. If we retire upon the motive 
of ' Soul take thine ease,' though neither covetousness 
nor sensuality be the prompting principle, if our ob- 
ject be a slothful indulgence, a retirement which does 
not involve benefit to others, as well as improve- 
ment to ourselves, we fail of the great purpose for 
which we came into the world, for which we with- 
draw from it. 

But while we advert to the highest object as the 
best, we are far from insinuating that the taste, es-. 
pecially so right a taste, may not be indulged from 
motives of an inferior nature; far from thinking that* 
we are not j ustified in preferring a tranquil to a busding 
scene, and adopting a more rational, even if it be • 
not a more religious plan of life. There is some- 
thing almost like virtue in the good taste which pre- 
fers it; only, that as in intellectuals, good taste must 
have its substratum in good sense, so in morals it 
should have its substratum in principle. But if any 
one thinks that merely by retiring from the world, 
he shall get rid of his own evil tempers, solitude is 
the worst choice he could make. It may indeed, 
through the grace of God, be made eventually bene- 
ficial; for though his interior burthen, so far from be- 
ing lightened, will be more oppressively felt, yet its 
very oppressiveness, by leading him to look into the 
cause, may lead to its removal; he may be drawn to 
religion to get rid of himself, as he was driven to re- 
tirement to get rid of his cares. 

No second causes act but by the direction of the 
first. The visible works of God, though so admira- 
bly calculated to stir up devotion in the heart, have 
not commonly, especially when habit makes them 
familiar, been found to produce this effect. Some of 
the school divines made a just distinction, when they 
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compared inanimate and intelligent beingis, in refer- 
ence to the supreme Creator, by saying that the one 
only exhibit the footsteps of God while the other re- 
present his face. 

It was worthy of the munificence of omnipotent 
Bounty, not only to spread the earth with a rich pro- 
fusion of whatever is necessary and pleasant to ani- 
mal life, but with whatever might invite to contem- 
plative and intellectual life; not only to sustain but to 
gratify; not only to nourish but to improve: by end- 
less variety, awakening curiosity, and by curiosity 
exciting research* The country is favourable to the 
- study of natural history; furnishing both the leisure 
and the materials. It sets the mind upon thinking, 
that if the objects of God's creation are so wonderful, 
Himself how wondrous then! 

The mind, indeed, which is looking out for good, 
finds ' sermons in stones, and good in every thing.' 
To minds of an opposite make, use destroys .the ef- 
fect, even if novelty had produced it. Little habitua- 
ted to reflection, they sooii learn to behold a grove of 
, oaks with no higher feeling than a street of shops, 
and are as little soothed with the murmurs of a rivu- 
let, as with the clatter of hackney coaches. Were 
sloth predominates in the character, we are disposed 
to consider the retreat from which we had promised 
ourselves so much advantage, as furnishing a refuge 
for idleness rather than a place for reflection. If 
ranity and vivacity predominate, we shall value the 
loveliest scenery we have been embellishing, rather 
as means to attract company and commendation, 
than as a help .to assist our better thoughts, and lift 
our hearts to holy aspirations. 

Though piety is no local thing, yet' it has locality. 
That being is but a bad authority whom Milton 
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makes proudly to exclaim, ^ The mind is its own 
place,' and the Stoics carried their haughty mental 
independence too far, in asserting that local circum- 
stances made no difference in the condition of man. 
Retirement is assuredly favourable to the advance- 
ment of the best ends of our being. There the soul 
has freer means of examining into its own state, and 
its dependence upon God, It has more unobstructed 
leisure for enjoying with its Maker, 

Communion sweet, communion large and high. 

It had ampler means for reiterating the consecration 
of its powers and faculties to him who gave them, 
than it could easily find in those broken snatches and 
uncertain intervals which busier scenes afforded. 
But then we must be brought into a state and condi- 
tion to reap benefit from . retreat. The paralytic 
might as reasonably expect to remove his disease by 
changing >his position, as the disc<Hitented to allay 
the unruly motions of a distempered mind merely by 
retiring into the country. 

A great statesman, whom many of us remember, 
after having long filled a high official situation with 
honour and ability, began at length impatiendy to 
look forward to the happy period when he should be 
exonerated from the toils of office. He pathetically 
lamented the incessant interruptions which distracted 
him, even in the intervals of public business. He 
repeatedly expressed to a friend of the Author, how 
ardent 1) he longed to be discharged from the op- 
pressive weight of his situation,' and to consecrate 
his remaining days to repose and literature. At 
length one of those revolutions in party, which so 
many desire, and by which so few are satisfied, 
transferred him to the scene qi his wishes. He flew 
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to his rural seat, but he soon found that the sources 
to which he had so long looked, failed in their pow^ 
cr of conferring the promised enjoyment; his ample 
park yielded him no gratification but what it had 
yielded him in town, without the present drawback; 
there lie had partaken of its venison without the in- 
cumbrance of its solitude. His Hamadryads, having 
no despatches to present, and no votes to offer, so<mi 
grew insipid. The stillness of retreat became insup* 
portable; and he frankly declared to the friend above 
alluded to, that such was to him the blank of life, 
that the only relief he ever felt was to hear a rap at 
the door. Though he had before gladly snatched 
the little leisure of a hurried life for reading, yet 
when life became all leisure, books iiad lost their 
power to interest. Study could not fill a mind long 
kept on the stretch by great concerns in which he 
himself had been a prime mover. The history of 
other times could not animate a spirit habitually 
quickened by a strong personal interest in actual 
events. — ^There is a quality in our nature strongly 
indicative that we were formed for active and useful 
purposes. These, though of a calmer kind, may be 
still pursued in retirement under the influence df* the 
only principle powerful enough to fill the heart which 
fancies itself emptied of the world. Religion is that 
motive yet quieting principle, which alone delivers a 
man from perturbation in the world and inanity in 
retirement; without it, he will in the one case be hur-' 
ried into impetuosity, or in the odier be sunk into 
stagnation. But religion long neglected ^ will not 
come when you do caU for it«' Perhaps the noble 
pers<Mi did not call. 

It is an obvious improvement in the taste and vir- 
tue of the pi^esent day, Aat so many <9f our dict^ors 
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retire, not to the turf^ but to the plough; that they 
make an honourable and pleasant exchange of the 
cares and vexations of political life for_the tranquil 
and useful pursuits of agriculture. Such pursuits 
yield comparative repose, and produce positive 
good. Besides this, the modem Cincinnatus will 
have the gratification^ of finding how much he has 
gained by the change in his choice of instruments, 
for he will see that ^ all sheep and oxen, yea and all 
beasts of the field,' are far less perverse, faithless, and 
intractable than the indocile human agents whom he 
has been so long labouring to break in, and bring 
under the yoke. 

But whatever he may have gained in these re- 
spects, if the philosophical and political agriculturist 
do not make it part of his arrangement, as we hope 
he does, that the cultivation of personal piety shall 
divide his time and his thoughts with the cultivation 
of his paternal acres, he will not find his own pas* 
sions more tractable, hia own appetites more subdu- 
ed, his own tempers better regulated, because the 
theatre in which they are exercised is changed from 
contentious senates to blooming meadows. There is 
no power in the loveliest scenery to give that charac* 
ter to the mind on wh;ch its peace depends. It is 
true his innocent occupations will divert ambition, 
but it requires a more powerful operation to cure it. 
Ambition is an intermittent: it may, indeed, be cool- 
ed, but without piety it will be cooled as the patient 
in an ague is cooled * in the well day between the 
two fits,' he will be looking back on the fever he has 
escaped, and forward to that which he is anticipa- 
ting. There is but one tonic powerful enough to 
prevent the return of the paroxysm. He will find 
the perusal of the Bible not less compatible than that 
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of the Georgics with his interesting occupation. 
While he is actually enjoying the lovely living ima- 
ges under which the inspired writers represent the 
most delightful truths of religion, he may realize 
the analogies intellectually, he may be, indeed, con- 
ducted ^ to green pastures' and led beside ^ the still 
waters of comfort' in the highest sense of those beau- 
tifuV metaphors. 

What a blessing is it to mankind, when they, 
whose large domains confer on them such extensive 
local influence, give their views a wider range, and 
take in an ampler compass of beneficial patronage! 
when they crown their exertions for the public good 
by the pious education of their young dependants, 
by promoting the groXvth of Christianity as assidu- 
ously as the breed of sheep; by extending the im- 
provement of the soil to the moral cultivation of 
those whom Providence, having committed to their 
protection for that very purpose, will require at their 
hands. 

With the deepest gratitude to God, let it be ob- 
served how many of these great persons, with a 
ispirit more honourable to them than their coronets 
or any earthly distinction, have stood forward as the 
avowed patrons of the noble Institution for disper- 
sing the Bible into all countries, after having trans- 
fused it into every dialect of every language. When 
we consider the object, and view the rapidity, and 
trace the success, are we not almost tempted to fancy 
that we see the Angel in the Revelation flying in the 
midst of heaven, carrying * the everlasting Gospel 
to preach unto them that dwell in the earth, and to 
every nation and kindred, and tongue, and people.'* 

* May an old and attached member of the Society for pro- 
motiog Qiristian Bjoiowledge be allowed to offer her opioion 
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It is indeed a spectacle to warm the coldest 
and to soften the hardest heart, to behold men 
of the first rank and talents, statesmen who have 
i>ever met but to oppose each other, orators who 
have never spoken but to differ, each strenuous in 
what it is presumed he believes right, renouncing 
every interfering interest, sacrificing every jarring 
opinion, forgetting all in which they differed, and 
thinking only on that in which they agree; each re- 
conciled to his brother and leaving his gift at the 
altar^ offering up every resentment at the foot of the 
Cross! There might be two opinions how men 
should be governed, there can be but one— whether 
they should be saved. 

We ought not to doubt that a portion of that 
generous zeal with which they disseminate th^ word 
of life to others, will be exerted in increasing their 

(thovigh Irrelevant to the subject of this chapter,] upon the com- 
plete establishment of the argument in favour of the Bible So« 
ciety, from its not injuring its yenerable predecessor? It is now 
obvious, that the benefits of the new institution are effected 
without detriment to the old, from its hairing excited freab 
friends to its cause, and raised additional funds for its support. 
Reasoning indeed from analogy, would the benefactor, whose 
means were competent to both, refuse his patronage to the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, because he was already a subscriber to St. 
George's? When lie saw that other contributcMn neither with- 
drew nor diminished, but especially when he saw that they 
augmented their bounty to the elder establishment, would he 
not bid God speed to the younger? Would he not rejoice that 
a new source was opened for healing more diseases, for reliev-t 
iog more wants? In the distribution of the Bible, are not both 
institutions streams issuing from the same fountain of love, both 
flowing into the same ocean of good? If we may be allowed 
the application, * they are dirersities of giifts, but the same spi^ 
rit;' * they are differences of administration, but it is the same 
God that woriieth all in all.* 
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own personal acquaintance with it. To dispense the 
grand instrument of salvation to others, forgetful of 
our own interest in it, is one of the few instances in 
which disinterestedness would be criminal: while 
here, to participate in the blessing we bestow, is one 
of the rare occasions in which self-love is truly 
honourable. May we, without offence, without the 
remotest idea o^ any thing personal, hazard the ob- 
servation that it is possible to be made the instru- 
ment, not only of temporal, but eternal, good to 
others, without reaping ourselves any advantage from 
the good we communicate? 

It might have supplied a thesis for disputation 
among the whimsical subtleties of the old school 
divines, which was the more blameable extreme, to 
possess the Bible ourselves without imparting the 
blessing to others, or to communicate it to them 
without using it ourselves. Unfortunately however, 
this cause for casuistry was cut short, by their refu- 
sing the Bible altogether to the laity. 

It is with reluctance we turn from Subjects of 
grateful panegyric to those presented to us by the- 
same class of society for animadversion. With re- 
gret we take leave of scenes enriched and dignified 
by the beneficial presence and exertions of their lords, 
for the dreary prospect of deserted mansions and 
abdicated homes. To not a few of the rich and great, 
their magnificent houses are rather ti cumbrous ap- 
pendage to grandeur, places to which strangers re- 
sort to admire the splendor of the proprietors, and 
the portraits of their ancestors, than what Providence 
intended, a rich additional ingredient in their own 
overflowing cup of blessings. Their seats are pos- 
sessed without being enjoyed. They appear, indeed, 
to combine the advantages of retreat with those <^f 
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Opulence. But it is only appearance* Do not too^ 
many of their owners strive to dispossess the scene 
of every attribute appended to it: Do they not chiefly 
^ derive what litde they know of the charms of the 
country from the descriptions of the poet*-— of the di- 
versities of landscape from the painters of the opem 
scenes — of the delights of retirement from the mo- 
ralist, the philosopher, and, more frequendy, the 
novelist? They contrive to transfer to their rural 
abodes every thing of the metropolis, except its 
buildings, and, to the metropolis, every movefile 
appendage of rural beauty. Like the imperial Ro- 
man glutton, who never tasted fish but at the farthest 
possible distance from the sea, they enjoy the lovely 
products of the conservatory, glowing with every 
hue, and breathing every fragrance, anywhere but 
where they grow. The most exquisite 19owers yield 
little delight till transported to the town-residence. 
There they exhale their sweets amid smoky lamps, 
and waste them on a fetid atmosphere; exhausting 
their beauties in the transient festivi^ty of a single 
night, instead of reserving them to decorate retreat, 
and add one attraction more to the charms of home 
and the pleasures of retirement. 

With these personages, the principal change from 
town to country consists in the difference between a 
:park and a square. They bring to one the same 
tastes, the same amusements, and the same inversion 
of hours which they adopted in the other. They 
lose the true enjoyment of both, by contriving that 
neither town nor country shall preserve any distinct 
character of its own. To some, indeed, the splendid 
inheritance is considered as little more than a com- 
modious inn in which to repose in their incessant 
migration from the capital to the watering-place, asd 



from the chalybeate to the sea; without having the 
too valid plea of attending the sick, or being sick 
thems^ves* 

But if we compare the domestic scenes from which 
they are hurrying, with the places to which they are 
resorting, we are inclined to pity them on the score 
of taste, as much as on the loss of enjoyment. A 
stranger to our manners who had heard of the self- 
denial which our religion enjoins, when he compared 
what they had quitted with what they are flying to, 
would naturally compliment them on the noble sacri* 
fice which he would conclude they had made to duty. 
He would admire the zeal which prompted the aban- 
donment of such pure for such turbid pleasures; he 
would admire the elevation of mind which could 
submit to such unimposed penance. When he fol- 
lowed them from the splendid mansion to the close 
and incommodious residence, in which a crowded 
seasoa sometimes immures the possessors of palaces; 
when he saw them renounce their blooming gardens, 
their stalely woods, * trees worthy of paradise,' for 
imshaded walks or artificial awnings; their bowers 
and temples for the unsheltered beach, open to all 
the rage of the dog star; the dry, smooth-shaven 
green, for sinking sands rivalling the soil of Arabia, 
or burning gravel, which might emulate queen Em- 
ma's ploughshares, would he not exclaim in rapture, 
surely these heroic ladies submit to such privations, 
encounter such hardships, make such renunciations, 
from motives of the most sublime self-denial! Doubt- 
less they crowd to these joyless abodes, because they 
could find at home no distresses to be relieved, no 
innocence to be protected, no wrongs to be redress- 
ed, BO ignorance to be instructed. Now, would he 
cxultingly add, I have some practical experience of * 
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the sacnfices of which disinterested piety is capable. • 
The good they must be <loing here is indeed a noble 
recompense for the pleasures they are giving up; 
. Unimportant as this gradual revolution in our 
habits may be thought, there are few things which 
have more- contributed to lower the tone both of 
society and solitude, than this multiplied and ever 
multiplying scenes of intermediate and subordinate 
dissipation. When the opulent divided the year be- 
tween the town and country residence-— the 4arger 
^-portion always assigned to the latter — ^being station- 
ary in each, as they occupied a post of more obvious 
responsibility, they were more likely to fulfil their 
duties, than in these parentheses between both. For 
these places, to persons who only seek them as 
scenes of diversion and not as recruits to health, are 
considered as furnishing a sort of suspension from 
duty as w^ll as an exoneration from care; the chief 
value of the pleasures they afford consisting in their 
not being home-made. 

We have little natural relish for serious things. It 
is one great aim of religion to cure this natural ma- ' 
lady. It is the great end of dissipated pleasures to 
inflame it. These pleasures forcibly address them- 
selves to the senses, and thus, not only lower the 
taste, but nearly efface the very idea of spiritusQ 
things. They gradually pa-suade their votaries, that 
nothing but what they receive through their medium 
is real. Where the allusions of sense are allowed to 
make their full impression, the pleasures of religion 
appear merely visionary; faint shadows at first, and 
afterwards unexisting things. 

If religion makes out certain pleasures to be dan- 
gerous, these pleasures revenge themselves in theit 
turn by representing religion to be dull. They are 
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adopted under the specious notion of being a relief 
from more severe employments; whereas others less 
poignant would answer the end better, and exhaust 
the spirits less. If the effect of certain diversions 
only serves to render our return to sober duties 
more reluctant, and the duties themselves insipid, if 
not irksome — if we return to them as to that which, 
though we do not love, we dare not omit, it is a 
question even in the article of enjoyment, whether 
we do not lose more than we gain by any recreation 
which has the effect of rendering that disgusting « 
which might otherwise have been delightful. 

But it is never too late for a change of system, 
provided that change is not only intended^ but adopt* 
td. We would respectfully invite those who have 
been slaves to custom, courageously to break their 
chain. Let them earnestly solicit the aid which is 
ftom above on their own honest exertions. Let them 
tear themselves from the fascinating objects which 
have hitherto detained them from making acquaint- 
ance with their own hearts. . It is but to submit he- 
roically to a litde . dulness at first, which habit will 
convert into pleasure,, to encounter temptation with 
a resistance which will soon be rewarded with vic- 
tory. They^ will be sensible of one surprising revo- 
lution; from the period when they begin to inure 
themselves to their own company, they will insen- 
sibly dislike it less, not so much for the goodness 
they will find in themselves, as from discovering 
what a fund of interesting employment, of which 
they had been so long in search, their own hearts can 
furnish. 

As the scrutiny becomes deeper, the improvement 
will become greater, till they will grow not so niuch 
to endure i:etirement as to rejoice in it, not so mucl> 
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to subsist 'Without dissipation as to soar above it. If 
they are not so much diverted, they will be less dis- 
composed. If there are fewer vanities to amuse, 
there will be fewer disorders to repair; there will be 
no longer that struggle between indulgence and re- 
gret, between enjoyment and repentance, between 
idleness and conscience, which distracts many amia- 
ble, but unfixed minds, who feel the right which they 
have not courage to pursue. There will be fewer of 
those inequalities which cost more pain in filling up 
than they afforded pleasure in creating. In their ha- 
bits there will be regularity without monotony* There 
will be a uniform beauty in the even tissue of life; 
the web, though not so much spangled, will be more 
of a piece; if it be less glittering in patches, the de- 
sign will be more elegant; if the colours are less 
glaring, they will wear better; their soberness will 
secure their permanence; if they are not gaudy when 
»ew, they will be fresh to the end. 



CHAP. XV. 

Dangers and advantages of retirement. 

If some prefer retirement as an emancipation from 
troublesome duties rather than as a scene of im- 
provement, others chuse it as a deliverance from re- 
straint, and as the surest mode of indulging their in- 
clinations by a life of freedom; not a freedom from 
the dangers, of the world, but of following their own 
will. While we continue in the active world, while 
©ur idleness is animated with bustle, decorated with 
splendor, and diversified with variety, we cheer our 
erroneous co^rse with the promise of some da}r 
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escaping from it; but when we sit down in our retreat^ 
unprovided with the welLchosen materials of which 
true enjoyment is alone compounded, or without pro- 
posing to dedicate our retirement to the obtaining 
them, we are almost in a more hopeless condition than 
when we lived without reflection in the world. We 
were then looking forward to the privacy we now en- 
joy, as to a scene of mental profit. We had in prospect 
a point which, if ever attained, would be to us the be- 
ginning of a new life, a post from which we should 
start in a nobler race. But the point is attained, and 
the end is neglected. We are set down in our ulti- 
mate position. 

.. But retirement, frOm which we promised ourselves 
so much, has produced no change, except from the 
idleness of tumult to that of ennui in one sex, and 
jfrom levity to apathy in the other. The active life 
which we had promised to turn into contemplative 
life is no improvement, if a gay frivolity is only trans- 
formed into a dull vacuity. In the world we were 
not truly active if we did little good; in retirement 
we are not contemplative, if contemplation is not ex- 
ercised to the best purposes. It is in vain that we 
retire from great afifairs, if our hearts are stuffed with 
such as are insignificant. There is less hope of a 
change in the mind, because there is no probability 
of a change in the circumstances with which this pro- 
jected moral alteration used to be connected. Where 
the outset was froth, and the end is feculence, there 
may be a difference, but there is no improvement. 
We shall find in retirement, under new modifications, 
the same passions, tempers, and weaknesses, which 
we had proposed to leave behind us, without the 
same pretence of wanting time to watch against them. 
If we settle down in petty aystematic trifling, it is 
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not the size of the concern, but the spirit in which it 
is pursued, that makes the difference. The scandal 
of a village, the intrigues of a little provincial town, 
may be entered into with as much warmth, and aa 
little profit, as the more imposing follies of the me^^ 
tropolis. 

Retirement, therefore, though so favourable to vir- 
tue, is not without its dangers* Taste, and, of course, 
conversation, is liable to degenerate. Intellect is not 
kept in exercise. We are too apt to give to insignifi-i 
cant topics an undue importance; to become arbitrary; 
to impose our opinions as laws; to contract, with a 
narrowness of thinking, an impatience of opposition* 
Yet, while we grow peremptory in our decisions, we 
are, at the same time, liable to individual influence; 
whereas, in the world, the injurious influence of one 
counsellor is soon counteracted by that of another; and 
if, from the collision of opposite sentiments, we do 
not strike out truth, we experience, at least, the benefit 
of contradiction. If those with whom we associate 
are of an inferior education and cast of manners, we 
shall insensibly lower our standard, thinking it suffix* 
ciently high, if it be above theirs, till we impercepti- 
bly sink to their level. TTie author saw, very early in 
life, an illustration of these remarks, in a person who 
had figured in the ranks of literature. He was a 
scholar and a poet* Disappointed in his ambitious 
views of rising in the church, a profession for which 
he was litde calculated, he took refuge in a countijy- 
parsonage. Here he affected to make his fate his 
choice. On Sundays he shot over the heads of the 
inferior part of his audience, without touching the 
hearts of the better infcnmed; and, during the week, 
paid himself for the world's neglect, by railing at it* 
He grew to dislike polished 8ocie^,for which he had 
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been well qualified. He spent his mormngs in writing 
elegies on the contempt of the world, or odes on the 
delights of retirement, and his evenings in the lowest 
sensuality with the most vulgar and illiterate of his 
neighbours. 

Another danger is that of aspiring to become the 
sun of our little system, since the love of popularity 
is not exclusively attached to public situations. In 
the world, indeed, if there be not a real, there must 
at least be a spurious merit to procure it, whereas, 
when there are no competitors, it is easy to be popu* 
Ian to be admired by the uncultivated, and flattered 
by the dependent, may be the attainment of the most 
moderately gifted. Let us not, therefore, judge of 
ourselves by acclamations, which would equally fol- 
low the worthless, if they filled the same situation. 
If we do not remember to distinguish between our 
merit and our place, we shall receive the homage, not 
as a debt of gratitude or a bait for bounty, but as a 
tribute to excellence. From being accustomed to flat- 
tery, we shall exact it as a right; from not being op- 
posed, we shall learn not to endure opposition. 

Besides the danger of contracting supercilious 
habits if surrounded with inferiors, there is also that 
of indulging a censorious spirit on comparing our 
own habits with those of persons who live in the 
worid, and of over^rating our own exemption from 
practices, to. which, from indolence, we have no in- 
ducement, and, from circumstances, no opportunity. 
When we compare our hearts and lives with those of 
whom we know little, let us not forget to compare 
also, with others, our situations and temptations. The 
comparative estimates we make in our own favour 
are frequently fallacious, always dangerous. Many 
who live in At world have a mortified spirit, while 

VOL. VII. 8 
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Others may bring to a cloister hearts overflowing with 
the love of that world from which it is easier to turn 
our faces than to withdraw our affections. 

Secluded persons are sometimes less careful to 
turn to profit small parcels of time, which, when put 
together, make no inconsiderable fund. Reckoning 
that they have an indefinite stock upon hand, they 
neglect to devote each portion to its definite purpose. 
The largeness of their treasure makes them negligent 
of small, but incessant, expenses. For instance; in- 
stead of light reading being used as a relief from 
severer studies, and better employments, it is too 
frequently resorted to as the principal expedient for 
getting over the tediousness of solitude; people slide 
into the indulgence to such an excess, that it becomes 
no longer the relaxation, but the business. The bet- 
ter studies, which were only to be relieved, are su- 
perseded; they become dull and irksome; what was 
once pleasure is converted into a dry duty, and the 
duty is become a task. From this plenitude of leisure 
there is also a danger of falling into general remiss- 
ness. Business which may be done at any time, i$, 
for that very reason, not done at all. The belief that 
we shall have opportunities enough to repur an omis- 
sion, causes omissions to be multiplied. 

From the dangers of retirement, we come now to 
the more pleasant topic of its advantages. ^ The re- 
tired man cannot even pretend that his character 
must of necessity be melted down in the general mass, 
or cast into- the general mould. He, at least, may 
think for himself^ may form his own plans, keep his 
own hours, and, with little intermission, pursue his 
own projects. He is less enslaved to the despotism of 
custom, less driven about by the absurd fluctuations 
of fashion* His engagements and tEeir execution 
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depend more immediately on himself; his understand- 
ing is left unfettered, and he has less pretence for 
screening himself under the necessity of falling in 
with the popular habits when they militate against 
convenience and common sense. 

Many of the duties of retirement are more fixed 
and certain, more regular in their recurrence, and 
obvious as to their necessity. As they are less inter- 
rupted, the neglect of them is less excusable. In the 
world, events and engagements succeed each other 
with such rapidity and pleasure, that the imagination 
has hardly time or incitement to exercise itself. 
Where all is interruption or occupation, fancy has 
Kttle leisure to operate. But if, in retirement, where 
this faculty finds full leisure both for exercise and for 
chastisement; if the undisciplined mind is left entire- 
ly to its mercy, the guilt will be enhanced, and the 
benefit lost; it will be ever foraging for prey, and, like 
other marauders, instead of stopping to select, will 
pick up all the plunder that falls in its way, and bring 
in a multitude of vain thoughts to feed upon, as an 
indemnification for the realities of which it is de- 
prived. The well-regulated mind, in the stated sea- 
sons devoted to the closet, should therefore severely 
discipline this vagrant faculty. They who do not 
make a good use of these seasons of retirement, will 
not be likely to make a good use of the rest. The hour 
of prayer or meditation is a consecration of the hours 
employed in the business, whether of society or soli- 
tude. In those hours we may lay in a stock of grace, 
which, if faithfully improved, will shed its odour on 
every portion of the day. 

If general society contribute more to smooth the 
asperities of manner, to polish roughnesses, and file 
off sharpnesses, retirement furnishes better means 
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for cultivating that piety which is the only genuine 
softener of the temper. Without this corrective, even 
the manners may grow austere, and the language 
harsh. But while the benevolent affections are kept 
in exercise, and the kindly ofRces of humanity in 
operation, there will be little danger that the mind 
will become rough «nd angular from the want of per- 
petual collision With polished bodies. The exercise 
of beneficence, too, in the country is accompanied 
with more satisfaction, as the good done is less 
equivocal. In great cities, and especially in the me- 
tropolis, some charitable persons chiefly content 
themselves with promoting public subscriptions, and 
superintending public charities, for want of knowing 
the actual degree of individual distress or the truth 
of private representation. Here all the advantage lies 
on the side of the country resident. The characters, 
as well as wants, of the poor are specifically known, 
. and certainly the immediate vicinity of the opulent 
has the more natural, though not the sole claim, to 
their bounty. 

Retirement is calculated to cure the great infirmity, 
I had almost said the mortal disease, of not being able 
to be alone; it is adapted to relieve the wretched ne- 
cessity of perpetually hanging on others for amuse- 
ment; it delivers us from the habit of depending, not 
only for our solace, but almost for our existence on 
foreign aid, and extricates us from the bondage of 
submitting to any sort of society in order to get rid of 
ourselves. It is very useful sometimes thus to make 
experiments on our own minds, to strip ourselves of 
helps and supports, to cut off whatever is extrinsic, 
and, as it were, to be reduced to ourselves. We 
should thus learn to do without persons and things, 
even while we have them, that we may not feel the 
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privation, too strongly when they are not to be had. 
These self-denials constitute the true legitimate self- 
love, as the multiplying of indulgences is the surest 
way to mortification. - 

Those to whom change is remedy, and novelty 
gratification, though the change be for the worse, and 
the novelty be a loss, are the first to bewail the disap- 
pointment which every one else foresaw. We hear 
those complain most that they can get no quiet, whose 
want of it arises from the irruptions of their own 
passions. Peace is no local circumstance. It does not 
depend on the situation of the house, but of the 
heart. True quiet is only to be found in the extir- 
pation of evil tempers, in the victory over unruly ap- 
petites; it is found, not merely in the absence of 
temptation, but in the dominion of religion. It arises 
from the cultivation of that principle, which alone 
can effectually smooth down the swellings of pride, 
still the restlessness of envy, and calm the turbulence- 
pf impure -desires. It depends on the submission of 
the will, on that peace of God which passe th all un- 
derstanding, on the grace of Christ, on the consola- 
tions of the spirit. "With- these blessings, which are 
promised to all who seek them, we may find tran- 
quillity in Cheapside; without them, we may live a 
life a tumult on the E;^dystone. 

Those who are more conversant with poetic than 
pious composition; who have fed their fancy with 
the soothing dfeams of pastoral bards; who figure to 
themselves a state of pure felicity among the guile- 
less beings with whom a fond imagination peoples 
the scene of rural life, expect, when they retire into 
the <:ountry, to meet with a new race of mortals, pure 
as the fabled inhabitants of the golden age — spotless 
beings, who were not included in the primeval curse> 

s2 
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creatures irho have not only escaped the contamtnation 
of the world, but the original infection of sin, that sin, 
which they allow may be caught by contact, but which 
they do not know is a home-bom, home-bred disease* 
It is indeed a most engaging vision, to associate in- 
divisibly with the lovely scenes of nature, the lovelier 
form of purity: but, alas! ' such scenes were never!' 
llie groves and lawns of the country no more make 
men necessarily virtuous, than the brick and mortar 
of the church make them necessanly pious. The 
enthusiast of nature, while he enjoys even to rapture 
her unpolluted charms, must not, however, expect to 
find in retirement that unsullied innocence which the 
disappointed Cowley looked for in his retreat at 
Chertsey; which, after his woful failure there, he 
continued to persuade himself he should still find in 
America; which his own Claudian vainly believed 
might^be obtained by his interesting Old Man of Ve- 
rona^ on escaping from that city; which even the pa- 
triarch Lot found not, in escaping from a worse city 
than Verona. 

Perhaps the vivid imagination of Cowley, in his 
eager longings for America, like that of some more 
recent enthusiasts, might have been kindled by the 
alluring appellation of the New World. This sedu- 
cing epithet might convey to his impressible mind 
the idea of something young and original, and un- 
contaminate; something that might excite the notion, 
not of a new found, but new created world, fresh and 
fair and faultless. But even the disjunction of con- 
tinents, which was then believed, produces no such 
distinction in the human character: the native evil 
pursues the man 

Far as tb' equator thrice to the utmost pole; 
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AH experience, all history, especially that history 
vrhich is supremely the record of truth, rouses us 
from the bewitching dream, and subverts the fair 
idea. It was in a garden, a garden too, ^ chosen by 
the Sovereign Planter,' that the first sin, the prolific 
seed of all subsequent offences, was committed. It 
was in a retirement more profound than any we can 
conceive^ for it was in a world of which we know only 
of four inhabitants, and those of rural occupations, 
that the first dreadful breach of relative duties was 
made; that the first murder, and that of the dearest 
connexion, was perpetrated. And though the trea- 
son of Gethsemane was, in the divine counsels, over- 
ruled to repair the defection of Eden, yet to show 
how little local circumstances influence action, and 
govern principle, a garden was the scene were that 
treason was accomplished. 

God would not have provided so ill for the wcl* 
fare of his creatures, who, from the constitution of 
their nature, could not have subsisted but in commu- 
nities, if seclusion had been necessary to salvation. 
That it is the most favourable scene for the produc- 
tion of virtue and the promotion of piety we have 
fully admitted. In the world temptations meet us at 
every comer. In retirement, it is we who make the 
advances. He who had tried the extremes of pub- 
lic and private life, who had been a shepherd and a 
king, and who knew the dangers of both conditions, 
has given no exclusive instructions to the cottage or 
Ae throne. He g^ves a general exhortation to 
* commune with our own hearts, and be still;' an in- 
junction equally applicable to the sceptre and the 
crook; and, in his own case, he says, * I have poured 
out my heart by myself;' but neither is the injunction 
or the example limited to the world or to retirement, 
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for such pious practices equally belong to both. Yet 
it must be^ confessed he dwells on pastoral scenes 
and rural images, with a fondness of which no traces 
are to be found in his allusion to courts or cities. 

But whether we are in public or retired life, our 
inattention to the reason why we were sent into bur 
present state, is one grand cause of the miseries we 
endure in it. In the world, as we before observed, 
we are more governed by our senses; in solitude, by 
our imagination. Both have a tendency to mislead 
us. The latter teUs us we were not sent into this 
state to suffer, but to enjoy; and the senses revolt at 
the sufferings which the imagination had not taught 
us to expect. To think of exempting ourselves 
from pain, instead of expecting it and preparing for 
it, is the common error of those who overlook or mis- 
take the end of their being. In the hope of this ex- 
emption, we fly to one resource after another, think- 
ing, that the ease which has hitherto eluded us, is 
not attained only because we have not sought it in 
the right way; that all expedients have not yet been 
tried; that a// resources are not yet exhausted. Thus 
■we take fresh comfort from the persuasion, that if 
we have missed of happiness, it is not because hap- 
piness is not the proper state of mortal man, nor the 
prohibited condition of his being, but because we 
have erred in our pursuit, and shall still find it in the 
scheme we are next about to adopt. 

A bad judgment contributes to our infelicitv al- 
most as much as bad dispositions. It is by these 
false estimates of life, that life is made unhappy. It 
is from expecting from any state more than it has ^o 
bestow, that so little is enjoyed in any. He who is 
discontented in retirement had perhaps previously 
amused his vacant hours in collecting .all the possi- 
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bilities of happiness; but had generally caught and 
fixed her most alluring image in that, projected re* 
tirement for which his worldly indulgences were 
every dav more disqualifying him. 

Far be it from me to aim at inspiring disgust at 
human life, or any despair of the real happiness 
which is attainable in it. This attainment is a sim- 
pie process: to contract our desires, that they may 
be always fewer than our wants; not to expect from 
this life more than God meant we should find in it; 
neither to be governed by sense* or fancy, but by the 
unerring word and will of God; to think constantly 
that the happiness of a Christian will always be more 
in hope than in possession; to remember that though 
deep and bitter sufferings are incident to our frame 
and state, yet the heaviest and the worst are those 
which man inflicts on man, or his own passions on 
himself; that we are only truly and irremediably un- 
happy when we fasten our desires on objects unsuita- 
ble or unattainable—- objects neither commensurate to. 
our higher nature, nor adapted to our future hope. 



CHAR XVI. 



An inquiry xvhtf some good sort of people are not 

better. 

There is a class of pleasing and amiable persons 
whom it would be difficult not to love, and unjust not 
to respect; but of whom, though candour obliges us 
to entertain a favourable hope, yet we are compelled 
to say, that their general conduct is rather blameless 
than excellent;- their practice rather unoffending than 
exemplary; that their character rather exhibits a ca'^ 
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pacity for higher attainments, than any demonstra- 
tion that such attainments are actually made. 

These are the people who, from their sobriety of 
deportment and orderly habits, we should be natu- 
rally led to expect would make a great proficiency in 
religion. They are seldom hurried into irregulari- 
ties; discretion is their cardinal virtue; they are fre- 
quently quoted as patterns of decorum; the finger of 
reproach can seldom be pointed at their conduct; that 
of ridicule, never. They are not seldom kind and 
humane, feeling and charitable; they fill many rela- 
tive duties in a manner which might put to the blush 
not a few, from whose higher profession better things 
might have been expected. 

' You have, sketched a perfect, character,' me- 
thinks I hear some angry reader exclaim. What 
more does society demand? What more would the 
most correct man require in his son or his wife, his 
sister or his daughter? 

• We are indeed most ready to allow, that few, com- 
paratively, go so far; we grant that the world would 
be a much less disorderly and vexatious scene than 
it is, if the greater number reached these heights 
which we yet presume to consider as inadequate to 
the requisitions of the Gpspel, as insufficient to an- 
swer the claims of Christianity. Would it not be a 
very melancholy consideration, if this most encoura- 
ging circumstance, of their being not far from the 
kingdom of God, should ever — which Heaven avert! 
—prove a possible reason for their not entering into 
it; if their being almost Christians, should be the 
very preventing cause of their becoming altogether 
such? 

Their education has been governed rather by pro- 
prieties than principles. They have learned to dis- 
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approve of hardly any thing in the way of pleasure 
for its own sake, but highly to reprobate the extremes 
to which disorderly people carry it. They censure a 
thing not so much for being wrong in itself, as for 
being immoderate in the degree. They condemn all 
the improper practices against which the world sets 
its face, but have not very distinct ideas of the right 
and the wrong in any thing which it tolerates. Re- 
ligion, which has made a part of their early instruc- 
tion, took its turn with the usual accomplishments, 
though subordinately with respect to the earnestness 
with which it was inculcated, and with about the 
same proportion of the time allotted to it, as minutes 
hear to hours. It was taught as a needful thing, 
hut not as the one thing needful. Religion, however, 
continues to maintain its appropriate place in their 
reading, and, to a certain degree, to be adopted into 
their practice, bearing nearly the same proportion to 
other objects as it did when they were initiated into 
its elements. They were bred in its forms, and in 
its forms they persist to live, if the term iive can he 
properly applied to any thing which is destitute of 
the characters and properties of life. They live, it 
is true, but it is as the vegetable world lives in the 
winter's frost, which does not indeed kill it, but be- 
nun^bs its powers, and suspends its vitality. 

They make a conscience of reading the Scriptures, 
but sometimes interpret them too much in their own 
favour, instead of judging of the duties they incul- 
cate by such properties and results as they promise 
to produce. In making it their study, they neglect 
* to make it their standard. 

They deceive themselves on many points, .by 
taking their measures from rules that are not legiti- 
mate. One makes his own taste and inclination his 
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measure of practice, another the example of an ac- 
credited friend; almost all plead the dread of singu- 
larity, the vanity of opposing your judgment to that 
of the world, and the absurdity of setting up a stan« 
dard which you know to be unattainable* If you 
censure the thoughtlessness of the dissipated, they 
censure it too; lamenting that there should ever be 
an abuse of things so innocent and lawful. If you 
represent the beauty of piety, they approve of every 
kind of excellence in the abstract, but when you ap- 
peal to particular instances, refer them to actual ex- 
emplifications, they intimate, that, in respect to what- 
ever exceeds their own measure, it carries in it some- 
what of assumption and pretence; or else they insinuate,' 
that however proper the thing may be in the persons 
alluded to, their situation admits of an exemption; 
that what may be justifiable in others differently 
situated, would be objectionable under their circum« 
stances. Thus we involve ourselves in the flimsy 
web of a delusive sophistry till the error becomes 
destructive before it is discerned. 

Excess of every kind is what they carefully avoid; - 
and excess in religion as much as in any other thing. 
Under this head they expunge zeal from their cata<r 
logue of virtues.- The establishment of a correct 
character is their first object, and the good opinion 
of the world the instrument by which they establish 
it. , This keeps their views low; though it costs as 
much pains and precaution to keep up a high reputa- 
tion on worldly grounds as it would to cultivate the 
principle itself, whose results would, in some respects, 
be nearly the same as what they are labouring to at- 
tain. To be the thing would be a shorter cut to com- 
fort, than by incessant study and effort to keep up 
its appearance. 
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Propriety and order, virtues in themselves, obtain 
for them the reputation of still higher virtues; all that, 
appears is so amiable, that the world readily gives 
them credit for qualities which are supposed to lie 
behind, and are only prevented by diffidence from 
appearing. They carry on with each oth^r an inter- 
course of reciprocal, but measured flattery; this 
serves to proinote kindness to each other, and esteem 
for themselves. Self-complacency is rather kept out 
of sight by the delicacy of good breeding, than sub- 
dued by religious conviction. They . are rather 
governed by certain of the more. sober worldly max- 
ims, than by the. strictness of christian discipline* 
Though they fear sin, and avoid it, yet it is to be 
suspected they most carefully avoid those faults 
which are most disreputable, and that its impropriety 
has its full share in tJieir abhorrence, with its turpi- 
tude. 

As to religion, they rather respect, than love it. 
They seem to intimate, that there is something of 
irreverence in any familiarity with the subject, and 
place it at an awful distance, as a thing whose mys- 
terious gprandeur would be diminished by a too near 
approach. Anbther reason why they consider reli- 
gion rather as an object of veneration than affection^ 
is because they erroneously conceive it to be an ene- 
my to innocent pleasure. 

If they are not perfectly good Christians, it is not 
because they are good Jews, for they do not ' talk of 
the words* ^hich were comtnanded under that dis- 
pensation, when they $it in their house^ and when 
they walk by the way^ and when they lie down^ and 
-when they rise up. Religion engages their regard 
somewhat in the way in which the laws of the land 
engage it, as something sacred, from being estab- 

VOL. VII. . T - 
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lished by custom and precedent; as a valuable in- 
stitution for the preservation of the public good; 
but it does not interest their feelings; they do not 
consider it so much a thing of individual concern, as 
of general protection. Of its establishment by au- 
thority they think more highly, than of its business 
with their own hearts; of its influence in maintain-^ 
ing general order, than of its efficacy in promoting in 
themselves peace and joy. In short, they carve out 
an image of religion not altogether unorthodox, but 
which, like the uninformed statue of the enamoured 
artist, though a beautiful figure, is without life, or 
power, or motion. 

The more obvious duties being discharged, they 
are a little inclined to think, that too considerable a 
portion of their time and talents are left at their own 
disposal. Large intervals of leisure are rather as* 
sumed to be a necessary repose and refreshment from 
right employments and benevolent actions, and as 
purchased by their performance, than as having any 
specific application of their own. In short, things 
which they call indifferent, make up too large- a por^ 
tion of their scheme of life, and in their distribution 
of time. 

The class we are considering are apt to be very 
severe in their censures of those who have lost their 
reputation, while they are rather too charitable to 
those who only deserve to lose it. This excessive 
valuation of externals is not likely to be accompanied 
with great candor in judging the discredited and the 
unfortunate. Errors which we ourselves -have had 
no temptation to commit, we are toe much disposed 
to think out of the reach of pardon; and, while we 
justly commend innocence, we give too little credit to 
repentance* 
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The misfortune is, they do not so much as suspect 
that there is any higher state of being, any degree of 
spiritual life, beyond what they have attained. They 
consider religion rather as a^cheme of rules, than a 
motive principle, as a stationary point, than a per- 
petual progress. They consider its observances ra- 
Jther as an end, than a means. It is not so much natural 
presumption which roots them where they are, for, 
in ordinary cases, they are perhaps diffident and 
modest; it is not always conceit which prevents their 
minds from shooting upwards: it is the low notion 
they entertain of the genius ol Christianity; it is the 
inadequateness of their views with its requirements; 
h is their unacquaintedness with the spirit of that 
religion which they profess honestly, but understand 
indistinctly. This ignorance makes them rest satis- 
fied vnth a state which did not satisfy the great 
apostle. While they think they have made a pro- 
gress sufficient to justify them in believing they have 
* already attiuned,' his vast attainments served only 
to prevent his looking back on them, served only 
to stimulate him to press forward towards the mark. 
Some good sort of people, on the contrary, act as if 
they were afraid of being different from what they 
are, or of being surprised into becoming better than 
they intended. 

Among the many causes which concur to keep 
them at a sort of determined distance fi'om serious 
piety, a not uncommon one is, their happening to 
hear of the injudicious exhibition of religion in one 
or more of its high but eccentric professors: these 
they affect to believe, are fair specimens of the so 
much vaunted religious world. Instead of inquiring 
what is the true scriptural view of Christianity, that 
they may make nearer approaches to "it, they are far 
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more anxiously concerned to recede, as far as possii- 
ble, from persons who falsely profess to be its best 
representatives. They conclude, and, in some in- 
stance, but too justly, that the profession of these 
people has not transformed their hearts, but their con- 
nexions; that they have adopted a party rather than a 
principle, embraced a cloud for a goddess, and an 
opinion instead of a rule of conduct; and they observe 

s that they are unjust in their enmities to other classes, 
in proportion to the violence of their attachment to 
their own. It is no wonder if, with their partial view 
of the subject, they should be deterred, when they 
see these persons act as much below their system, 
as they themselves not seldom live above their own. 
But they do not act thus on other occasions. If 
they meet with an incompetent but blustering law- 
yer, or an unskilful but presumptuous physician, in- 
stead of calumniating the two learned faculties, in- 
stead of resolving to have no more to do with either, 
they avoid the offending individuals, and look out 
for sounder practitioners. Hence, indeed, it is to be 
remarked by the way, there arises a new and power- 
ful motive, why all who make a high profession of 
religion should not only be eminently careful to ex- 
hibit an evien and consistent practice, but should 
studiously avoid in their conversation all offensive 
phrases, and repulsive expressions; why they should 
not be perpetually intimating, as if preaching the 
Gospel was a party-business, and a business entirely 
confined to their own party. 

Worldly observers, of the better sort, cannot some- 
times but perceive in the same class of religionists, 
less forbearance in their temper, less patience^ les3 

' moderation and kindness, than they themselves 
evince; they also remark in some of them, though it 
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is doubtless done with a view not to subtract from 
their charities^ less generosity and largeness of heart 
than they see in many of their own class; a petty 
strictness in their dealings^ not quite of a piece widif 
the liberality, I had almost ssMd, with the honesty, of 
Christianity. Unhappily, they are kept on their 
guard in the unnecessary dread of being righteous 
overmuch, by the very peculiarties which, in these 
persons, indicate a defect rather than a redundancy. 
These indications, however, which they conceive to 
be the distinctive marks of the whole tribe, make 
them stand aloof from Christians of the sounder 
class, in whom they might have seen, on a nearer 
approach, a fair and lovely exhibition of the principle 
by which they are governed. 

Another preventing cause of improvement is, their 
associating familiarly with persons of less worth 
than themselves. This is injurious in two ways:—* 
These sober followers of pleasure sanction its 
thoughdess devotee by the influence of their re- 
spectable character, and give weight to those who 
would otherwise have none, while,^ at the same time, 
they cannot but feel their own decided superiority to 
those with whom their complaisance unites them;' 
and when they compare themselves with characters so 
defective, they . are in danger of resting still more 
satisfied with their own moderate, though higher, 
standard. But, to be conscious of being better than 
those who are bad, is no very solid ground either of 
comfort or credit. 

There is another co-operating cause which keeps 
down their growth of piety. They are conver-' 
sant with various classes of writers on different sub- 
jects, who do not indeed go farther in their disregard 
of religion than to let it alone; if they avowedly at- 

T 2 
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tacked it, the persons in question would take tihe 
alarm, and avoid the perusal of works obviousty 
pregnant with evil. These writers do not always 
' oppose it, but they have nothing to do with it; they 
virtually say, we have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Christianity, We are far from mean- 
ing that religion ought to be, or that it can, with 
propriety, be obtruded into subjects of a totally dis- 
tinct nature* Yet, if its subde and pervading prin- 
ciple were mixed up with the other ingredients 4n 
the mind of the author, the penetrating spirit would 
occasionally break through, not in matter, but in es- 
eence. Where this feeling exists in the heart, a r^y 
of light will sometimes fall unconsciously on subjects 
which have no immediate connexion with it. In a 
cloudy day, though you do not see the body of the 
sun, you know, from the light it emits that it is in its 
proper station. 

But the writers to whom we allude, take other 
ground; they set out with other views; their ethics 
have another cast. There is a pretty strong impli- 
cation, especially in compositions of some of our 
modish itinerants, how good men may be independ- 
ent of religion. In writers of a sounder cast, though 
also with these' amusement be the professed object, 
with whatever flowers they strew the path, they en- 
tice you into no morasses; you always feel there is a 
bottom. You go on as much entertained as if you 
were misled. The pleasure of an uncorrupted mind 
is not diminished by feeling himself safe, nor is it 
interrupted while he is gratifying his fancy, by being 
obliged to watch that no trap is laid for his prin- 
ciples. 

To explain, by one or two instances:— Clarendon'^ 
aod Burnet's histories of their own times no more 
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profess to be religious works, than the histories of 
Hume or SmoUet. They are written by men of dif- 
ferent political parties, of different professional en- 
gagements. Yet, though treating on subjects whiclk 
naturally excluded any formal descants on religion, 
there is a predominating tendency which discloses 
the principles of both; which affords a pledge of their 
general principles; which makes the reader feel him- 
self safe, because it assures him he is in the hands of 
a christian historian. 

Again; — In travelling to the Hebribes with John-» 
son, it is no small thing to find, that we can be de^ 
lighted without being in danger. The tourist, with- 
out stepping out of his way to hunt for moral remark 
or religious suggestion, never forgets that he is a 
christian moralist; though in quest of mere amuse- 
ment, we find our minds enriched with some just 
sentiment, fortified with some sound principle. 

But, in the modish school, the traveller presents 
his benevolent man, the novelist his perfect charac- 
ter, the moralist his philosopher, the poet his hero, 
with principles, if not always elaborately in opposi* 
tion to, yet thoroughly unconnected with, the chris- 
tian scheme. It is rather a silent counter- working- 
of its necessity than an overt attack on its truth; for 
this strong measure is now less resorted to, as more 
repulsive and less successful. Neglect answers the 
end better than opposition. The longer any thing 
is kept out of sight, the less irksome its absence be- 
comes, till from feeling it not necessary, we proceed 
to think it not real. The traces of right principle 
grow faint in the mind, when perpetually hid by 
interposing objects. The misfortune is, these works 
make up the larger part of the study of many read- 
ers^ who do not so much desire to get rid of a^ 
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Stricter scheme, as to lose the perception that they 
have it not, and the remembrance that, perhaps, they 
once had it. 



CHAP, XVII. 

The inquiry^ why some. good sort of people are not 

better^ continued^ 

There is one prominent cause which assists in 
preventing the persons considered in the preceding 
chapter from making any material proficiency; and 
it is the very cause, which, if it had been rightly di-» 
rected, would probably, in such minds, have led to a 
contrary end — their choice of religious reading; it is, 
confining their pious studies exclusively and sys-» 
tematically to that low staildard of divinity, which 
has cramped the growth of many well disposed per- 
sons. The beginning of the kwt century first pre- 
sented us with this lax theology; which, though it 
has still its advocates and followers, they are, we 
trust, daily declining in numbers and in credit. The 
excess to which this deteriorated Christianity has 
been carried in a recent academical exhibition of 
 Christian Liberty^ and especially in a late series of 
theological * HintSy by a professor of the law, has, 
it is to be hoped, produced a good effect. When an 
evil has touched its ultimate point, may we not pre- 
sume, that the practice may make a gradual retroces- 
sion to sound principle? In these, and similar wri- 
ters, no one but sees that the road to heaven is made 
far more smooth and easy than the Scriptures have 
mad^ it; so smooth^ as to invite many, and advance 
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none; so easy, that not only, as in the old code, those 
who run may read, but those who sleep may con- 
quer. 

But what still renders this meagre divinity unfor- 
tunately too acceptable, is, that it teaches a compla- 
cency in our own goodness; that goodness, the ac- 
quisition of which is rendered easy,. because it falls 
in so^ readily with our natural corruptions* The 
truth is, we require less to be excited to the practice 
of soniie insulated virtues, which these authors do 
not neglect to recommend, than to the abasing of 
that pride which they rather foster than correct* 
When we hear so much of the dignity of human na- 
ture, we secretly exult in our participation of that 
dignity; we take to ourselves a full share of that 
stock of excellence lavishly attributed to our species, 
and are ready tp exclaim^ andl^ too^ am a man! These 
writers make their way to the affections by a plausi- 
bility of manner which veils the shallowness of their 
reasoning. But the great engine of success, as we 
have already observed, is the prudent accommoda- 
tion of the reasoning to the natural propensities of 
the heart, and the flattering the very evils, the exist- 
ence of which they yet deny. The reader welcomes 
the doctrines which put him in good humour with 
himself; he cordially credits the prophesier of smooth 
things, and is pleased, in proportion " as he is not 
alarmed. That which does not go to the root of the 
evil— evil which cannot be cured without being dis- 
turbed — ^that which does not irritate the patient, by 
laying open the peccant part, will be naturally accep- 
table. 

These writers are too much disposed to address 
their Yeaders as if they were already religious;- as 
rcquring, indeed, to be reminded, but not as requir- 
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ing to be alarmed; as expecting commendation for 
what they are, rather than admonition as to what 
they ought to be. They take for granted, what in 
some cases requires proof, that all are Christians, not 
in profession, but in reality: and the same uniform 
class of instructions, or rather of gratuitous positions, 
is directed to the whole mass, without any individual 
searchings of the heart, without any distinct address, 
any discriminating application to that variety of 
classes of which society is compounded. To the 
profligate liver, or the more decent sensualist; to' the 
sceptical moralist, or the careless believer; to all per-* 
haps, if we might except that most hated heretic, the 
fanatical over-believer, is the one soothing panegyric^ 
or the one frigid admonition, addressed. We do not 
pretend to say that virtue is not recommended, but 
as Seneca and Antoninus had recommended it be-* 
fore, so they had done it better, less vaguely, and 
more pointedly. Many of the virtues, by the prac- 
tice of which the readers are taught that salvation is 
to be obtained, they cannot but feel to be their own 
virtues; this, while it sets their apprehensions at rest^ 
naturally (ills them with complacency in their actual 
character, instead of kindling an ardent desire after 
higher attainments. Vices, from which they must 
be conscious they are exempt, and which they have 
as little excitement as occasion to practice," are pro- 
perly censured: but the evil dispositions of the heart, 
which if insisted on and pointedly laid open, would 
set them upon examining their own, are passed over, 
or lightly treated, or softened down into natural 
weakness, pardonable imperfection, or accidental in- 
firmity. The heart is not considered as the paren- 
nial fountain of all actual offence imd error. 
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A theology which depresses the standard, which 
overlooks the motives, which dilutes the doctrines, 
softens the precepts, lowers the sanctions, and muti* 
lates the scheme of Christianity; which merges it in ' 
xindefined generalities, which makes it consist in a 
system of morals which might be interwoven into 
almost any religion — ^for there are few systems of re- 
ligion which profess or teach immorality; a theology 
which neither makes Jesus Christ the foundation, 
nor the Holy Spirit the efficient agent, nor inward 
renovation a leading principle, nor humility a distin- 
fishing characteristic; which insists on a good 
heart, but demands not a renewed heart; which in* 
serts virtues into the stock of the old nature, but in- 
sists not on the necessity of a changed nature; — such 
a theology is not that which the costly apparatus of 
Christianity was ^designed to present to us. If it 
teaches that we have virtues to attain and imperfec** 
tions to be cured, it insinuates that the one may be 
attained by our own strength, and the other cured 
without divine assistance. Our faults, if we have 
any, are to be surmounted by our reason, and our vir- 
tues to be improved from a regard to our comfort 
and the advancement of our credit; for the satisfac- 
tion they afford, and the reputation they procure us. 
The good man of these writers, like the good man 
of the ancient Stoics, is so full of virtue as to leave 
no room for repentance, so faultless that humility 
would be affectation. Like them they seem almost 
to diminish the distance between their Maker and 
themselves, by exalting the man and lowering the 
Deity. 

The persons in question frequently read the Scrips 
tures, and we are ready to wonder that in reading 
ihem they do not perceive their disagreement with 
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the authors to whom we alluc}e. There, all the doc^ 
trines overlooked by them, are pressed in every 
page; but whether they read without remarking the 
difference, or whether, though in the use (as we 
hope) of daily prayer, they neglect to implore that 
divine spirit which inspired the Scriptures,'to direct 
the truths they contain to their hearts;' they do not 
seem to enter into the grand peculiarities of the 
Gospel; nor into the personal interests they have in 
the doctrines it inculcates, and the precepts it en- 
forces. How many read the account of the fall of 
Adam, as an historical fact, of which, they never 
entertained a doubt, yet without feeling any more 
individual concern in it, than in the fall of Babylon; 
without being sensible of any corresponding contami* 
nation in thtir own hearts. When told of the self- 
denying doctrines which Christianity!^ includes, they 
triumphantly produce passages, not only from Solo- 
mon and St. Paul, but from the Saviour himself, 
which completely contradict such gloomy assertions, 
that the ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness^ 
and all her paths are peaces that Chris fs commands 
are not grievous; that his yoke is easy^ with a multi- 
tude of the same animating strain. But they pro- 
duce them, not so much because they are indeed 
most delightful truths, as because they are supposed 
to annul such less engaging texts as are descriptive 
of the strait gate^ and the narrow way^ and the few 
who enter them; of the difficulty with which the rich, 
that is, those who trust in riches, shall attain to 
heaven; that taking up the cross is an indispensable 
qualification for the followers of him who suffered on 
it, with an endless multitude of similar passages. 

Now the truth is, there is not the slightest dis- 
ageement between these two classes of texts. The 
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unqunlified peace, joy, and comfort, expressed in the 
former, represent what religion is in herself, describe 
her native excellence, her genuine beauty, her origi- 
nal perfection. Whereas the difficulties attached to 
the second class arise necessarily from that depra- 
vity of the will, that alienation from God and good- 
ness, which renders that irksome which is in itself 
delightful. To him who knows, because he feels, 
the natural reluctance of the heart to the requisitions 
of a religion calculated to produce these happy ef- 
fects, there is a perfect congruity between the pas- 
sages thus set in opposition. Though both are true, 
each is consistent with the other; but their truth and 
consistency strike not those who reject or adopt what 
best suits their creed or their convenience* 

They know, indeed, that they must give a nominal 
assent to the doctrine of divine assistance, because it 
is said to be a doctrine of that Scripture which they 
believe; but they assent to it with implicitness, ra- 
ther than conviction, and if they do allow the inter- 
vention of the Holy Spirit, they attach an undue value 
to human agency. If they say, they are far from 
excluding heavenly aid, their assent somewhat re- 
sembles that of the Welch captain, who, when Henry 
the Fifth, after the batde of Agincourt, ascribed ex- 
clusively the victory to God, coolly replied, * indeed 
he did us great good.' 

But many of the writers to whom we have ad- 
verted, and by whom the persons in question are in- 
fluenced, seem to make their reverence for the Scrip- 
tures a ground tor disallowing the agency of the spi- 
rit; as if there were not the most perfect agreement 
between an appeal to the one and a belief in the 
other. The spirit of God leads us to no new in- 
structor, but only points us to his word, teaching us 

VOL. VII. V 
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to discern it more clearly and to receive it more af- 
fectionately. That would be, indeed, an illusion, 
not an illumination, which would direct us to derive 
our instruction from any other fountain than the ora* 

cles of truth* 

These persons are striking instances how dexter- 
ously we contrive to turn the scale in our own favour, 
by balancing some lesser fault to which we are not 
inclined, against some strongly besetting wrong pro- 
pensity. , We seldom soften down any precept that 
is not pointed at our particular temptation. All the 
other laws we allow to be not only good and holy, 
but just, for they only affect other people. The 
young man in the Gospel had no objection to those 
commandments which were suggested to him as the 
rule of duty; for he was chaste and honest, neither a 
disobedient son nor a murderer, neither addicted to 
idolatry nor profaneness; but the command to dispos- 
sess himself of his fortune for charitable purposes cut 
deep, for he was not only rich, but avaricious. It 
is thus we prevaricate with duty. We would warp 
the precept to our passions, instead of bending our 
inclinations to the duty. We lament the harshness 
of the command, when we should be lamenting the 
perversity of the will. 

A low standard of religion flatters our vanity, is 
easily acted up to, does not wound our self-love, is 
practicable without sacrifices, and respectable with- 
out self-denial. It allows the implantation of vir- 
tues without irradicating vices; recommends right 
actions without expelling wrong principles, and grafts 
fair appearances upon unresisted corruptions. 

This low tone of religion is rendered still more ac- 
ceptable, from being sprinkled with frequent vitupe- 
rations of Aat species of Christianity now derided by 
a term which was once considered as its specific cha- 
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racter. This term, what with the too monopolizing 
adoption of it by one description of persons, and the 
contempttioiLS implication conveyed in the use of it 
by another, we almost fear to use lest we should be 
conjuring up the spirit of fanaticism in the minds of 
the latter class, or vindicating its exclusive adoption 
in the language of the former. The assumption of 
names on the one hand, and, if I may venture so 
vulgar a~ phrase, calling names on the other,* have 
been of infinite disservice to religion. Such is the 
new meaning now assigned to old terms, that we 
doubt if the application of the epithet in question 
would not excite a sneer, if not a suspicion, against 
the character of Isaiah himself, were we to name him 
by his ancient denomination, ^ the Evangelical Pro- 
phet. This laconic term includes a diatribe in a 
word. It is established into a sweeping term of de- 
rision of all serious Christians, and its compass is 
stretched to such an extent, as to involve within it 
every shade and shape of real or fictitious piety, from 
the elevated but sound and sober Christian, to the 
wildest and most absurd fanatic; its large inclosure 
takes in all, from the most honourable heights of 
erudition to the most contemptible depths of igno- 
rance. Every man who is serious, and every man 
who is silly, every man who is holy, and every man 
who is mad, is included in this comprehensive epi- 
thet. We see perpetuially that solidity, sublimity, 
and depths are not found a protection against the 
magic mischief of this portentous appellation. 

It gratifies us to be assured that our own tone is 
sufficiently high, and that, whatever is higher, is er- 
roneous, or superfluous, or hypocritical, or ridicu- 
lous. This it is which attaches many a reader to the 
opposite style pf writing, and, in proportion as it at- 
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taches him, by reconciling him more to himself, ani- 
mates him more fiercely against those who make 
higher requisitions of faith and holiness, those who 
strip off the mask from actions unfounded in princi- 
ple, who exact self-abasement, who insist on the ne- 
cessity of good works, not as a meritorious ground 
of salvation, but as an evidence of obedience to God, 
and of conformity to Christ. 

Most sincerely do we believe, that there is nothing 
which the better sort of this class dread more than 
hypocrisy. But do they not sometimes dread the 
imputation almost as much as the thing? And is it 
not to be feared that, with the dread of this odious 
vice being imputed to them, is a little connected the 
suspicion of its existence in all who go farther than 
themselves? Are they not too ready to accuse of 
want of sincerity or of soberness, every one who 
rises above their own level? Is not every degree of 
warmth in their pious affections, every expression of 
zeal in their conversation, every indication of strict- 
ness in their practice, construed into an implication^, 
that so much as this zeal and strictness exceed their 
own, there is in them just so much error as that ex-^ 
cess involves? 

By the class of writers to which they are attached, 
the pious affections are branded as the stigma of en- 
thusiasm. But a religion which is all brain, and no 
heart, is not the religion of the GospcL The spirit 
there exhibited is as for removed from philosophical 
apathy, as from the intemperate language of passion. 
There are ininds so constituted, and hearts so touch- 
ed, <;l;hat they cannot meditate on the incarnation of 
the Son of God, his voluntary descent from the glory 
which he had with his Father from all eternity, his 
dying for us men and for our salvation — with the 
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same unmoved temper with which they acknowledge 
the truth of any other fact. A grateful feeling, ex- 
cited by these causes, is as different from a fanatical 
fervor as it is from a languid acknowledgment. It 
is not energy, however, which is reprobated, so 
much as the cause of its excitement* Should the 
zealous Christian change the object of his admira- 
tion, should he express the same animated feeling for 
Soctates, which the other had expressed for his Sa- 
viour, his enthusiasm would be ascribed to his good 
taste, and the object would be allowed to justify the 
rapture. 

But, is not objecting to earnestness in religion to 
strike out the catalogue of virtues that quality which 
so eminently distinguished the scripture worthies? 
Is it not denying that * spirit of power and of love' 
which, it is worth observing, the Apostle makes the 
associate of a sound mind,' to deny that Christianity 
ought to make an impression on the heart, and if on 
the heart, on the feelings? These fastidious critics 
place, what they call the abstract truths of religion, 
on the same footing with abstract truths in science; 
they allow only the same intellectual conviction of 
truth, the same cool assent, in the one case, which is 
given to a demonstration in the other. But would 
not he be thought a defective orator at the bar, or in 
the senate, who should plead as if he did not know 
that men had feelings to be touched as well as un- 
derstandings to be convinced; who considered the 
affections as the only portion of character to which he 
must be careful not to advert, in. addressing beings 
who are feeling as well as intelligent? Shall a fer- 
vent rhetoric be admired in one orator, when pleadr 
ing for the freedom of men, and reprobated in another, 

when pleading for their salvation? Shall w^e be cur 

V 2 
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raptured with the eloquent advocate for the Agra- 
rian law, and disgusted with the strenuous advocate 
for the everlasting Gospel? Shall not one man be 
allowed the $ame earnestness in combatiug unbe- 
lief, which has immortalized another in execrating 
Verres? 

It must, assuredly, be maintained, that there is 
such a sober mode of exhibiting truth, as may show 
that the sacred messenger has no delight in declaring 
that part of his message which yet it is his duty to 
deliver; which, while it cannot fail to c^l forth every 
feeling of interest for the souls of men, at the same 
time demands the utmost tenderness, as treating of 
their dangers. Tenderness, it is true, must not alter 
truth, nor conceal menaces, which make an awful 
part of it. Yet a difference may be sometimes infer- 
red by the manner of delivering them. Who ha& 
not heard a holy man, who, feeling himself bound to 
declare the whole counsel of God, has denounced his 
solemn judgments with a subdued voice, and an al- 
most hesitating accent; speaking as one who felt that 
he was acquitting himself of a painful, but bounden 
duty;*>— while another of a coarser make, and a less 
mortified spirit, proclaims the commanded threat in all 
the thunders of Sinai; seeming, by his tone and ges- 
ture, to rejoice that it has fallen to his lot to alarm, 
and not to console? The one ' persuades' men' be- 
cause he knows * the terrors of the Lord;' the other 
seems to have his own gratification in terrifying. 
The one evidently rejoices in being the ambassador 
of reconciliation, the othar appears, but is not, we 
are assured, really, glad to bear the mandate of con- 
demnation. 

3ut, to return to writers in the extreme of the 
erther class.*— -Vague essays on general, and undefined 
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morality, which we here venture to represent as their 
fault, are very different from distinct discourses or 
treaties on the several virtues; these latter flow from 
the study, and teach the improvement, of the human 
heart. But to produce their effect, they must pro- 
duce their commission. The proclamation must al- 
ways have the broad seal of Christianity appended to 
it* It is indeed not only unnecessary, but impossi* 
ble and imprudent, that in every discourse the whole 
scheme of Christian doctrine should be laid open* 
An attempt to do this has frequently produced con- 
fusion, by crowding in more materials than the space 
will contain; and thus leaving the stamp of no one 
truth distinct upon the mind* We mean no more, 
than that the general impression made, should be, 
that the moral quality under discussion should ap- 
pear to be explicitly derived from the school of 
Christ, and the reader not be left to exercise his 
ingenuity in conjecturing, till the closing sentence 
informs him, to what system of religion it belongs. 
It is aho perfectly proper to cut the circle of the 
virtues into segments^ provided it be shown how they 
are connected with each other, and how the whole 
fall within the circumference of that divine religion 
which is their proper centre. It were also to be 
wished, that there were no undue and hyperbolical 
exaltation of the virtue under consideration, which 
often makes a part stand for the whole. This exclu- 
sive praise of the quality inculcated, is, to Chris- 
tianity, what it would be to general geography, if, in 
order to give an idea of our world, a map of a single 
country should be exhibited without coast or boun- 
dary. It differs from the christian exhibition of mo- 
ral virtues, as this insulated map would differ from 
a chart of the same country when delineated on the 
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globe; there you see not only the country itself cor- 
rectly displayed, but you perceive by what sea it is 
bordered, on what land it touches, into what other 
country some points of this cut deep, and how nar- 
row are the bounds which separate it from some 
hostile neighbour; you see, also, its dependance on 
every thing about it, and its relative situation on the 
earth. 

If we might be allowed another illustration, we 
would observe, that, to expect to give a just idea of 
Christianity by any quality, as detached from the 
whole, would be to resemble a certain Athenian, 
who, having a palace to sell, took out a single brick 
from the wall^ and produced it at the auction as a 
specimen of the edifice. 

Nor, as we humbly conceive, is it a superfluous 
care, so to contrive, as . that, when it is right to ex- 
pose any vice to reprobation, the reader who is ex- 
empt from it may not too much plume himself upon 
the exemption. A venerable clergyman once assu- 
red the author, that he had never done so much mis- 
chief as by the best sermon he had ever preached. 
It was against the sin of drunkenness. It happened 
to be an offence to which none of his auditors were 
addicted. After it was over, some of them expressed 
no small triumph at their own secure state, from a 
copsciousness of being free from the vice which had 
been so well exposed, and, as if the exercise of no 
virtue but the one opposite to the sin in question had 
been necessary, they went home exulting in their 
own superior goodness. 

The writers to whom we have been referring, tri- 
umphantly distinguish themselves by the appellation 
oi practical^ in studied opposition to those who are 
professedly doctrinal. Let it, however, be observed, 
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that, maintaining a due respect for the conscientious 
of both classes, we only presume to allude, in our 
animadversion, to those of either side, who cany 
their specific characteristics into an extreme, itk 
which each excludes its opposite. But far more defir 
cient are the practical discussions of the one, if they 
want the solid weight and metal of the Gospel to 
make them sterling, than the doctrinal dissertations 
of the other; which, however, ought never to want 
the intelligible superscription of practical remark to 
render them current* Yet is there not sometimes a 
nvisnomer in the former appellation? Can that wri- 
ting be called truly practical which does not attempt 
^eatly to raise the tone of conduct, which does not 
press practice home on the conscience as flowing 
•from the highest principle, and directed to the noblest 
end; which is not urged on that ground of argument 
that is the most cogent, nor inferred from that motive 
which is the most irresistible, nor impressed by that 
authority best calculated to secure obedience? The 
nature of the action commonly participates in thena-. 
ture of the motive. Practice is not likely to rise high- 
er than the spring which set it a*going. 

At the same time, it is but fair to confess, that 
much of that species of composition which assumes a 
more spiritual character, is sometimes lamentably de- 
ficient in this good requisite. It begins not seldom, 
by laying a good and solid foundation; but when we 
lift our eyes to look upon the structure which we ex- 
pected to see raised upon it, we find it negligently 
run up, if not totally omitted. Practice seems to be 
considered as a thing of course, not necessary to be 
insisted on, much less to have its path clearly chalked 
out. The use to be made of the doctrine which has 
been delivered, is turned over to the piety or ingenui- 
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ty of the reader, without any specific direction, or 
personal application. Too much is left for him to sup- 
ply, which, perhaps, implicitly leaning on his guide, 
he will not supply, or which, from want of knowledge, 
he cannot. 

Far be it from our intention, however, in thus ven- 
turing with real diffidence to compare the faulty ex- 
tremes in both cases, to assimilate at all their nature 
or their tendency: — the extreme of adherence to doc- 
trine frequently springing from the deepest sense of 
. the infinite importance of that doctrine, and accom- 
panied with a pious willingness to spend and be spent, 
in its propagation. The extreme of adherence to 
what is called mere morality, is too often the lament* 
able effect of ignorance of doctrine, and of an interest 
neither felt, nor possessed, nor desired, in doctrinal 
blessings. 

With this guard distinctly kept in view, we ven- 
ture, with all humility, to repeat, that there is an ex- 
treme on both sides: the one may be abstractedly 
considered as all propositions, the other as all con - 
elusions. The one fails of effect by not depending on 
just premises; in the other, well established premises 
produce inferior good, because the conclusions are 
nbt sufficiently brought to bear on the actual demands 
of life. The one, while he powerfully shows the 
reader that he is a sinner, limits both his proof and 
his instruction to one or two prominent doctrines; he 
^ names, indeed, with unwearied iteration, that only 
name by which we can be saved, faithfully dwells on 
the efficacy of the divine remedy, but without clearly 
pointing out its application to practical purposes. 
The other presumes his readers to be so wise, as to 
be able to supply their own deficiencies, or so good, 
as to stand in little need of supernatural assistance* 
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la it not mocking human helplessness, to tell men 
they must be holy, good, and just, without directing 
them to the principle from whence ' all holy thoughts, 
all good counsels, and all just works, do proceed' — 
to direct the stream of action, and keep out of sight 
the spring from which it ^ust flow — ^to expect they 
will renounce sin if they do not renounce self — ^to 
send them vagrant in search of some stray virtue, 
without showing them where to apply for direction 
to find it? 

The combination of the opposite but indispensable 
requisites is most happily exemplified in all our best 
divines, living and dead; and, blessed be God, very 
numerous is the catalogue in both instances, I'hey 
have, with a large and liberal construction, followed 
that most perfect exemplification of this union, which 
is so generally exhibited in Scripture, more particu- 
larly in that express model, the third chapter of the 
Epistle to the Colossians. There, every thing that is 
excellent in practice is made to proceed from Him 

* in whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.' There, every act has its inspiring mo- 
tive, every virtue its radical principle; falsehood is 
not only prohibited to the converts, but the prohibi- 
tion is accounted for, * because ye have put on the 
new man,' The obedience of wives, the affection of 
husbands, the submission of children, all is to be done 

* in the name of the Lord Jesus.' — Servants are en- 
joined to fidelity as * fearing God.' *Mercics, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering,' 
are recommended, because the converts ^ are the elect 
of God.' Every inhibition of every wrong practice 
has its reference to Christ, every act of goodness its 
legitimate principle. Contentions are forbidden, for- 
giveness is enjoined, on the same high ground — the 
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example of ^ Him in whom dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Gk)dhead bodily.' — ^This is practical preachmg" — 
This is evangelical preaching. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Thoughts respectfully suggested to good sort of 

people* 

In perusing the foregoing chapter, it may be, as it 
has been, with unwearied repetition, objected, that it 
is equally preposterous and unjust, to hold out a 
standard of religion and morals so high, as to defeat, 
in the reader, all hope of attaining to it* It may be 
urged, that it would be more prudent, as well as more 
useful, to propose a more moderate standard, and to 
suggest a more temperate measure, which would not, 
as in the present case, by discouraging render attain- 
ment hopeless. For an answer, we must send them 
to the Redeemer's own mouth, to the excision of the 
right hand, the plucking out the right eye. This, it 
will be justly insisted, is not a command, but a meta- 
phor. Granted.^ — We know we are not commanded 
to lop off our limbs, but oiu* corruptions. But, would 
He who is not only true, but the Truth, adopt a 
strong metaphor to express a feeble obligaUon? Is 
any tone, then, may we not ask, too high, if not higher 
than that uniformly employed in the Bible? What 
do we mean, when we say, that we receive the Gospel 
as a rule of faith and practice, if, having made the 
declaration, we instantly go, and, without scruple, 
lower the rule, and depress the practice? 

High and low are indefinite terms: their just use 
depends on tiie greatness or littleness of the objects 
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to which they refer. When we consider, that the 
object in question is eternal life, should the standard 
which God has made the measure of our attaining to 
it, be so depressed as to prevent that attainment? Do 
not the Apostles and their Master, the Saints and 
the King of Saints, every where suggest a rule, not 
only of excellence, but perfection; a rule to the adop- 
tion of which no hopelessness 6f attainment is to pre- 
vent our stretching forward? 

Scripture does, indeed, every where represent us 
as incompetent without divine assistance. But does 
it not every where point out.where our strength lies; 
where it is to be sought; how it is to be obtained? It 
not only shows where our wants may be supplied, but 
our failures pardoned* Does any one doctrine, any 
one precept, of the Gospel, deal in emollients, pre - 
scribe palliatives, suggest petty reliefs, point out in- 
ferior remedies, speak of any medicine, but such as 
is proportioned to the depth of the disease? 

Yet it is not uncommon for those whose views 
have been low, and whose practice, consequently, 
has not been high, to combine with this mediocrity 
of character the most exalted expectation of future 
recompence; to couple a comparatively low faith and 
conduct with those lofty promises which the New 
Testament holds out to the most exalted Christian. 
Many in the day of health and activity would have 
considered ^taking up the cross,' * living to him who 
died for them,' &c. &c, as figurative expressions, 
lively images, not exacting much practical obedience; 
nay, would have considered the proposal of bringing 
them into action as downright enthusiasm; yet who 
has not heard these persons, in a dangerous sickness, 
repeat with entire self-application the glorious and 
hard-earned exultation of him, who, after unrivalled 
VOL. v-ii. . X 
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sufferings and unparalleled services, after haviag 
been ^ in deaths oft,' after having been even favoured 
with a glimpse oi heaven, exdadms, - ^ I have foaght 
a good fight, I have finished my course,' — and diea 
go on, with the most delusive complacency, to apply 
to themselves the sublime apostrophe with which 
this fine exclamation is wound up-— ^ henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of glory,' &c. &c.: and it 
has passed into an accredited phrase, when one of 
this sort of Christians speaks of the death oi another 
in die same class, to observe, with an air <tf mum{^, 
' that he is gone to his reward. We must confess, that 
when we hear this assurance so applied, we charita- 
bly incline to hope it is not so bad with them as die 
expression implies; because, if heaven is thus assign* 
cd as a payment of work done, one cannot help 
trembling at a reward appcMtioned to such worth. 
For these contractors for heaven, who bring their 
merit as their purchase-money, and intend to be 
saved at their own expense, do not always take care 
to be provided with a very exorbitant sum, though 
they expect so large a return in exchange for it; 
while those who, placing no dependance on their 
works, never dare to draw upon heaven for the pay* 
ment, will often be found to have a much larger stock 
upon hand, ready to produce as an evidence, though 
they renounce them as a claim. In both cases, is it not 
safer to transfer them Baad ourselves from merit to 
mercy, as a more humble and less hazudous ground 
of dependancef 

Far be from me the uncharitiAle presumption, that 
these sanguine persons are destitute of principle, or 
void oi right intentions. Doubtless, in many instances^ 
they persevere in error for no reason, but because 
they believe it to be trutb. Tbore is «ven much that 
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is right in them; but are they not too easily satisfied 
with a low measure of that right, without examining 
accurately the quality of the practice, merely because 
it is not disreputable* 

Our knowledge of religion and sound nK)rals must 
inevitably arise, in a good measure, from the know- 
ledge of ourselves. Now, the kind of reading of 
which we have complained, is so far from improving 
that knowledge, that it keeps it out of our sight, by 
representing us to ourselves as other creatures than 
we really are. The most ingenious abstract reason- 
ing on man will not show him whet sort of being he 
is, if he be not taught to know it within himself. H« 
must seek it in the depths of his own mind, and com« 
pare what he finds there with the unerring kiw of 
God. The facts he might deduce, and the experi* 
ments he might make from the study of both in con- 
junction, would teach him either to confirm or cor« 
Tect his thecM'y; his experience, if itdidnotestablish, 
would overturn his speculations, and he would be- 
gin to build on new ground. 

May we not be allowed with all tenderness and 
respect, not with the arrogance of any superiority, 
but such as is the inevitable fruit of long observation, 
to suggest a few of the many remedies against the 
evil we have been regretting? The true preliminary 
to vital religion is to feel and Acknowledge our lapsed 
humcmity. There is no entrance into the temple of 
Christianity but through this lowly vestibule. All 
the dissertations of the most profound philosophers 
on the reasonableness and beauty of our religion, on 
its excellence and superiority, are but a fruitless ex- 
ercise of ingenuity and eloquence, if they exclude 
this fundamental truth. The ablest writer, if he 
does not feel this conviction in his own heart, will 
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never carry it to yours. But if you have once got 
over this hard and humbling introduction, the same 
divine guide who has given this initiatory opening, 
will, to the patient and persevering inquirer, perfect 
the work he has so, happily begun* While he who 
turns over the page of his own virtues, and ransacks 
the catalogue of his good actions, will find that, un- 
der the pretence of seeking consolation, he is evading 
instruction; he is only heaping up materials for 
building confidence in himself — ^ by that sin fell the 
angels'— and^may be in little less danger than the 
flagitious offender. Our Lord has decided on this 
momentous question, by his preference of the self- 
abasing penitent who had nothing to ask but mercy, 
to him who had nothing to request but praise; of the 
lowly confessor of his offences to t|ie pompous re« 
counter of his virtues; whose prayer, if self-panegyric 
deserves that name, plainly declared that he already 
possessed so much, that there was nothing left for 
him to ask. Our Saviour took this occasion to let 
as see, tHat he is better pleased when we show hini 
our wants, than our merits. 

As you do not live in the practice or the allowance 
of vices, which make it . your interest to wish that 
Christianity may be false, and as you believe its ex- 
ternal evidences, endeavour to ^in also an internal 
conviction that it is true. Examine also into the 
principle of your best actions. Even some who have 
made a more considerable proficiency, are too apt to 
defer examining into the motive, till they have con- 
cluded the act which the motive should have deter- 
mined; they then, as it were^ make up the motive to 
the act, and bring about the accordance in a way to 
quiet their own minds. Perhaps interest is acting 
on an opinion which we fancied that wisdom had 
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caggested. If it succeed, we compliment ourselves 
on the event; if it fail, we applaud ourselves on the 
assigned^ because we are not quite sure of the real, 
motive* 

The way to make a progress in piety and peace, 
is not to be too tender of our present feelings; is 
nobly to make some sacrifice of immediate ease, for 
the sake of acquiring future happiness. Desire not 
opiates, seek not anodynes, when your internal con- 
stitution requires stimulants. Cease to conceive of 
religion as a stationary thing; be assured, that to be 
available, it must be progressive. Read the Scrip- 
tures, not as a form, but as God^s great appointed 
means, of infusing into your heart that life-giving 
principle which is the spring of all right practice^ 
Cultivate every virtue, but rest not in any. Do 
every thing to deserve th« esteem of men, but make 
not that esteem your governing principle. Value not 
most those qualities whicK are the most popular. 
Cmrect yo»r worldly wisdom with * the wisdom 
which i» from above.' Bear in- your recollecticm, 
that, to minds of a soft and yieMing cast, the world 
is a more formidable enemy than those two other 
rival tempters which the New Testament commonly 
associates with it, and which would not, generally, 
liave n»ade a third in suck corrupt company, if ita 
d«igers had not borne some proportion' to theirs. It 
is the more necessary to press this point, as the mis- 
chiefs of the world are felt without being suspected* 
The oAer two spiritual enemies seize on the more 
. corrupt; but the better disposed arc the uneonscioiis 
victims of the workt, w^h frequently betrays its 
^rotary into the hands of its two confederates. People 
are inclined to be pleased with tliemseifves when the 
world flatters them; they make the world th«it »w- 

%2 
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preme arbiter; they are unwilling to appeal from so 
lenient a judge; and, being satisfied with themselves, 
when its verdict is in their favour, the applause of 
others too often, by confirming their own, supersedes 
an inquiry into their real state* 

The unconfirmed Christian should attend to hi^ 
conduct just in those points which, though dishonest, 
are not dishonourable; points in which, though reli- 
gion will be against him, the approbation of the 
world will bear him out. He would not do a dis- 
reputable thing, but should a temptation arise where 
his reputation is safe, there his trial commences, 
there he must guard himself with augmented vigi- 
lance* 

The more enlightened the conscience becomes, the 
more we shall discover the unspeakable holiness of 
Cod. But our perceptions being cleared, and our 
spiritual discernment rendered more acute, this must 
not lead us to fancy that we are worse than when we 
thought so well of ourselves. We are not worse, be- 
cause the growing light of divine truth reveals faults 
unobserved before to our view, or enlarges those, 
we thought insignificant. Light does not create im- 
purities, it only discloses them. Moreover, this effi- 
cient spirit does not illuminate without correcting; 
it is not only given for reproof, but amendment; hot 
only for amendment, but comsolation. Our unhap- 
piness does not consist in that contrition which grows 
out of our new acquaintance with our own hearts. 
The true misery consisted in the blindness, presump- 
tion, and self-sufficiency, which our ignorance of 
ourselves generated. Our true felicity begins in our 
being brought, however severe be the means, to re- 
nounce our self-confidence, and cast ourselves en- 
tirely upon God. 
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It will be a good test of the improving state of a 
person of the above description, when he can patient- 
ly, though not at first pleasantly, persevere in. the pe- 
rusal of works which do not flatter his security; nay, 
to persevere the more earnestly^, because the perusal 
discovers his own character to himself. When once 
he is brought to endure these salutary probings, he 
will soon be brought to court the hand that probes. 
He will begin to disrelish the vapid civility with 
which the superficial examiner treats human nature. 
Nay, he may now safely meditate on the dignity of 
man, which, in his former state, so far misled him. 
He will find that, in another sense, the doctrine is 
true. Man was indeed originally a dignified crea- 
ture, for he was made in the image of the perfect 
God. Even now, though his will is depraved, yet 
he has noble intellectual faculties which give some 
notion of what he was. His heart is alienated, but 
his understanding approves the rectitude which his 
will rejects. He has still recoverable powers; he is 
still capable, when divine truth shall have made its 
full impression on his soul, of that renovation which 
shall restore him to the dignity he has lost, reinstate 
him in the favour he has forfeited, and raise him in- 
finitely higher than the elevation from which he has 
fallen. 

To those who attempt to relieve his temporary 
distress by directing his eyes to his own virtues, and 
to the approbation those virtues are certain to obtain 
from heaven, he will reply with the illustrious suf- 
ferer of old, ' Miserable comforters are ye all!' Slight 
remedies will no longer satisfy him. The more deep 
his views become, the less he will be disposed to 
claim his share in the compliments lavished on the 
natural human character. 
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But oh! what unspeakable consolation will the 
humble believer derive from the appellation by which 
the divine spirit is designated — The Cokforter* 
There is something sublimely merciful in a dispen- 
sation, of which tht^ term is so delightfully expres- 
sive of the thing. We read in Sciiptures of g'riev- 
ing' the Holy Spirit^ but, when we consider hisa 
under this most soothing character, is there not some* 
thing of [>eculiar and heinous ingratitude in grieving 
the Comforter? 

To endeavour to obtain a more lively belief in the 
existence, and earnestly to implore the aid of this 
quickening spirit would be a great means of im- 
proving the character. That-the doctrine of spiritual 
influence is a practical doctrine, is clearly deducible 
from the command, arising out of the conviction, 
that the truth was already received — ^ If ye li%>e in 
the spirit, %valk in the spirit.' Observe that we press 
you only on your own principles: we recommend you 
0cdy to act upon the creed you aviDw. If we suggest 
to your adoption any thing further than the Bible en« 
joins, we are guilty of fanaticism, and you should be 
^n your guard against it. We venture not to say 
what name is due to those who would depress your 
■^iews greatly below either* 

In perusing the Scriptures, might you not com^ . 
mune with your own heart in something like the fol- 
lowing language:-—^ This book is not a work of fancy. 
I do not, therefore, read it for amusement, but in- 
struction; but am I seriously proposing to read it 
Uke one who has a deep interest in its. contents? Is 
it my sincere intention to convert the knowledge I ' 
am about to acquire into a»y practical application to 
my own case? Is it my earnest wish to improve the 
state of my ow^ heart by comparing it mith what I 
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alfow to be the only perfect rule of faith and prac- 
tice? Do I only read to get over my morning's task, 
the omission of which would make me uneasy, mere- 
ly to fasten a series of facts on my memory? or do I 
really desire to make the great truths of the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, of the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
the necessity of a living faith, a sound repentance, 
an entire conviction that, of myself, I can do nothing; 
not merely a speculative system to be. recognised at 
church, but to be transfused into the life? Do I 
adopt religion as an hereditary, national profession, 
necessary to my credit, or as a thing in which I have 
a momentous personal interest? Do I propose to ap- 
ply what I read to the pulling down those high ima- 
ginations, and that false security of which my Bible 
shows me the danger, and which its doctrines are 
calculated to «ubdue? Do I labour after the attain- 
ment of those heavenly dispositions, the exhibition of 
which I have been admiring? Have these vivid de- 
clarations of the unsatisfactoriness of the world at all 
cooled my ardour for its enjoyments? Shall I read 
here this holy contempt for the littleness of its pur- 
Suits, this display of its fallacies and deceits, and 
yet return this very evening to the participation of 
diversions, the exposure of whose emptiness I have 
been approving? Shall I extol the writer who strips 
off its painted mask from the world, and yet acts as 
if the morning lecture had brought no such dis- 
covery? Nay, perhaps, it may be one of my subjects 
of conversation to recommend a book, of whose little 
efficacy in my own case I am giving a practical ex- 
ample. 

Do I not periodically pray, ^ Make me to be num- 
bered with thy saints in glory everlasting,' and yet am 
I not as shy of the society of those who are distin- 
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guished for more than common sanctity, as if it car- 
ried contamination with itf And does not the very 
term convey to my ntind a discreditable idea, com* 
pounded of fanaticism and hypocrisy? 

After all, I may have been wrong. If /-especta- 
bility were security, the young ruler in the Gospel 
had been in no danger, for his attainments were 
above the' ordinary standard, and his credit was pro- 
bably high* It is time to come to something like 
certainty; to inquire, whether I do cordially believe 
what I should be ashamed not to profess; whether 
my religion lives in my nkemory or my heart, on my 
lips or in my life, in my profession or my practiced 
It is lame to examine, whether I have much more 
distinct evidences of divine truth than those who do 
not acknowledge the Gospel to be a revelation from 
heaven; to inquire, why, if my understanding be 
somewhat more enlightened, stich illumination is not 
more perceptible on my heart? ^ Why the fruits of 
the Spirit,' so far from ^ abounding' in me, scarcely 
appear, if those fruits are indeed ^ love^ peace^ and 
joy in believing?' 

Let not the fear of labcnir, or the dread of pain, 
prevent you from endeavouring to obtain a clear 
view of your state* Let not a pusillanimous appre-- 
hensioh of reproach or ridicule prevent your foDow- 
ing up your convictions* There is not any thing 
that is unreasonable, much less any thing that is imw 
possible, required: no degree of 2^al, or measure of 
earnestness, but what you see every day exerted in 
a worse cause* Take your measure frpm the .world, 
not in xvhcU you shall pursue, but in the energy widi 
which you shall urge the pursuit* Only devote to 
religion as much time as the worldly devote to dissi^ 
pation; only set your affections on Heaven as intensely 
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as theirs are set upon cBanh^ and all will be well: or 
tiike your measure from your former self; take at 
least as much pains to secure your eternal interests 
as you have formerly taken to acquire a language or 
an art. Read the word of inspiration with the same 
as^uity with which you have studied a favourite 
classic: strive with as much energy to acquire a 
tkorou^ insight into the corrupti(»$s of your heart, 
and the remedy proposed for their cure, as you have 
exerted in studying the principles of your profession, 
or the mysteries of your calling. Inspect your con- 
sciences as accurs^ly as your escpences; be as frugal 
of your time as of your fortune, and as careful of 
your soul as of your ctedit« Be neither terrified by 
terms, nor -governed by them.. 

In reading those heart-searching writers, whose 
praiciples are drawn from the source of all truth, and 
who are only to be trusted as they are analogous to 
it, be not emended with some strong expressions. 
Hjey expressed forcibly what they feh powerfully. 
The revoking term of sinner^ which has, perhaps, 
made you throw aside the book, as thinking it ad- 
dressed only to the perpetrators of great crimes, as 
£tter language for the prisons and the hulks, thsm for 
the polished and die pleasing, is addressed to every 
one, however profound his knowledge, however, de- 
cent his life, however amiable his manners, who lives 
without habitual reference to God. Be more than 
honest, be courageous; boldly apply it to yourself. 
Though your character is imstained with any dis- 
graceful vice, though you regularly fulfil many rela- 
"rive duties, yet if you are destitute of the prime duty, 
the love of God in Christ Jesus, you stsmd in need 
of such a. forcible address as we have been suppo- 
sing. The discovery will ht Jio dishonour. The 
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dishonour consists iii-not feeling your state, in not 
struggling against it; in not applying with humble 
fervor for assistance to the Fountain of grace and 
mercy. 

Take comfort that you have great advantages over 
many others. You have few bad habits to retract; 
you have no scandalous vices to conxbat; you have 
already with certain persons acquired a degree of 
influence by your good qualities; with others, you 
have acquired it by your very defects, and, as you 
are not suspected of enthusiasm, your usefulness will 
not be impeded by having that suspicion to repel* 
You' will continue to dqi, in many respects, the same 
things which you did before. The exterior of your 
life may be in many points nearly the same. ^But, 
even the same actions will be done in another spirit 
and to another end. Religion will not convert you 
into misanthropes, insensible to all the dear affections 
which make life pleasant. It does not wish to send 
you with the hermits of old to the deserts of The- 
bais, it only wishes you to adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in your own families, and among your 
own connexions. Not one of the proper forms and 
harmless habits of polished society will be impaired, 
they will be rather improved by this mutation of the 
mind. Christian humility will be aiding all the best 
purposes o'f good breeding, while it will furnish a 
higher principle, for its exercise. You may express 
this change in your character by what name you 
please, so that the change be but effected. It is not 
what you are called, but what you are, which will 
make the specific distinction between the character 
you adopt, and that which you have quitted. You 
read the Bible now, but between reading it mechani*^ 
cally and spiritually| there is as much difference, as 
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between pouring a fluid on the ground and distilling 
it. The one ' cannot be gathered up' afterwards; 
from the other, we extract drop by drop, a precious 
and powerful essence* 

Search, then, diligently, the word of eternal life, 
enriched and ennobled as it is with the chain and the 
accomplishment of its prophecies, with the splendor' 
of its miracles; with the attestation of its martyrs, 
the consistency of its doctrines; the injportance of its 
facts; the plenitude of its precepts; the treasury of 
its promises; the irradiations of the spirit; the abun- 
dance of its consolations; the peace it bestows; the 
blessedness it announces; the proportion of its parts; 
^the symmetry of the whole, — altogether presenting 
such a fund of instruction to the mind, of light to the 
path, of document to the conduct of satisfaction to 
^e heart, as demonstrably prove it to be the instru- 
ment of Grod for the salvation of man. 



CHAP. XIX. 

On Habits. 



Habits are those powers of the mind which arise 
from a collection or rather a successive course of 
ordinary actions, ^s they are formed by a conca- 
tenation of those actions, so they may be weakened 
by frequent and allowed interruptions; and if many 
contiguous links are wilfuUy broken, the habits 
themselves are in danger of being totally demo- 
lished. 

If we may be allowed to change the metaphor, we 
would observe that good habits produce a sound 
healthy constitution of mind; they are tonics which 

vox. VII. Y 
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gradually, but infallibly, invigorate the inteliectual 
man. A silent course of habits is a part of our cha- 
racter or rather conduct, which in a great measure 
depends on industry and application; on self-denial 
and watchfulness, on diligence in establishing right 
pursuits, and vigilance in checking such as are perni- 
cious. Habit being an engine put into our hands for 
the noblest and most beneficial purposes; and being 
one, which, having die free command of our own 
faculties, we have a power to use and direct-.-a pow- 
er, indeed, derived from God as all our other pos- 
sessions are— "yet having this power, it rests with 
ourselves whether we shall improve it by a vigorous 
exertion in a right bent, or whether we shsll turn 
it against our Maker, and direct the course of our 
conduct to the offending, instead of pleasing God* 

Habits are not so frequently formed by vehement 
incidental efforts on a few great occasions, as by a 
calm and steady perseverance in the ordinary course 
of duty. If this were uniformly followed up, we 
should be spared that occasional violence to our feel- 
ings^ that agitating resistance, which, by wasting the 
spirits, leads more feeble minds to dread the recur- 
rence of the same necessity which induces a painful 
feeling, the consequence of negligence, even where 
there is real rectitude of heart; while the regular 
adoption of right habits, indented by repetition, es- 
tablishes such a tranquillity of spirit, as contributes to 
promote happiness na less than virtue. The mind, 
like the body, gains robustness and activity by the 
habitual exercise of its powers. Occasional right 
actions may be caprice, may be vanity, may be im- 
pulse, but hardly deserve the name of virtue, till they 
proceed from a principle which habit has moulded 
>into a frame; then the right principle which first set 
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them at work continues to keep them at it, and finally 
becomes so prevalent, that there is a kind of sponta- 
neity in the act, which keeps up the energy, without 
constant sensible reference to the spring which first 
set it in motion« Good habits are good dispositions 
ripened by repetition into virtue, and sanctified by 
prayer into holiness. If we allow that vicious habits 
persisted in, lay us more and more open to the do- 
minion of our spiritual adversary, can we doubt that 
virtuous habits acquire proportional strength from 
the superinduced aid of the spirit of God? 
' The more uniform is our conformity to the rules 
of virtue and purity, the less we may require to be 
reminded of the particular influence of the motive. 
We need not, nor indeed can we, recur every mo- 
ment to the exsact source of the action; its flowing 
from an habitual sense of duty will generally explain 
the ground on which it is performed. If the heart is 
kept awake and alive in a cheerful obedience to God, 
the immediate motive of the immediate act is not 
likely to be a bad one« Many actions, indeed, re- 
quire to be deliberated on, and whatever requires de- 
liberation before we do it, demands scrutiny why we 
<lo it. This will lead to such an inquest into our 
motive as, if there be any want of sincerity in it, will 
tend to its detection. 

Notwithstanding what has been urged above as to 
the exercise of constant assiduity in preference to 
mere occasional exertion, we would be understood to 
offer this counsel rather to the proficient than to the 
novice. As the beginnings are always difficult, es- 
pecially to ardent spirits, such spirits would do well^ 
particularly at their entrance on a more correct 
course, to select for themselves some single task of 
painful exertion, which, by bringing their mental 
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vigour into full play, shall afford them so sensible an 
evidence of the conquest they have obtained, as will 
more than repay the labour of the conflict. A friend 
of the Author was so fully aware of the importance 
of thus taming an impatient temper, that she imposed 
upon herself the habit of beginning even any ordi- 
nary undertaking with the most difficult part of it, 
instead of following the usual method of proceeding 
from the lower to the higher. If a language was to 
be learnt, she began with a very difficult author. If 
a scheme of economy was to be improved, she relin- 
quished at once some prominent indulgence; if a 
vanity was to be cut off, she fixed on some strong act 
of self-denial which should appear a little disreputa- 
ble to others, while it somewhat mortified herself. 
These incipient trials once got over, she had a large 
reward in finding all lesser ones in the same class 
comparatively light. The main victory was gained 
in the onset, the subsequent skirmishes cost little. 

If it be said that the effort is too violent, the change 
too sudden, we apprehend the assertion is a mistake.^ 
When we have worked up ourselves, or rather are 
worked up by a superior agency to a strong measure, 
it becomes a point of honour, as well as of duty, to 
persist; we are ashamed of stopping short, and espe- 
cially of retreating, though we have no witness but 
God and our own hearts. Having once persevered, 
the victory is the reward. A slower change, though 
desirable, has less stimulus, less animation, is less 
sensibly marked; we cannot' recur, as in the other 
case, to the hour of conquest, nor have we so clear a 
consciousness of having obtained it. 

But the conquests we have won we must maintain. 
The fruits of the initiatory victory may be lost, if 
vigilance does not guard that which valour subdued. 
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If the relinquishment of evil habits is so difficult, it 
is not less necessary to be watchful, lest we should 
insensibly slide into the. negligence of such as ate 
good. What we neglect, we gradually forget. This 
guard against declension is the more requisite, as the 
human mind is so limited, that one object quickly 
expels another. A new idea takes possession as soon 
as its predecessor is driven out; and the very traces 
of former habits are effaced, not suddenly, but pro- 
gressively; no two successive ideas being, perhaps, 
very dissimiku*, while the last in the train will be of 
a character quite diAerent^ not from that which iixi- 
mediately preceded, but from that which first began 
to draw us off from the right habit; the impression 
continues to grow fainter, till that which at first was 
Weakened, is at length obliterated. 

If we do not establish the habit of the great states- 
man of Holland, to do only one thing at a time, we 
shall do nothing well; the whole of our understandr 
ing, however highly we may Tate it, is not too much 
to give to any subject which is of sufficient import- 
ance to require investigation at all^ certainly is not 
great enough to afford being split into as many parts, 
as we may chuse to take subjects simultaneously in 
hand. If we allow the different topics which require 
deliberation to break in on each other; if a second is 
admitted to a conference, before we have dismissed 
the first, as neither will be distinctiy considered, so 
neither is likely to obtain a just decision. These de- 
sultory pursuits obstruct the establishment of correct 
habits. 

But it requires the firm union ol a sound principle 
with an impartial judgment to ascertain that the habit 
is really good, or the mischief will be great in pro- 
portion to the pertinacity. For who can conceive a 
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more miserable state, than for a man to be goaded 
on by a long perseverance in habits, which both his 
conscience and his understanding condemn? Even 
if upon conviction he renounces them, he has a long 
time to spend in backing, with the mortification at 
last, to find himself only where he ought to have been 
at setting out. 

Without insisting on the difficulty of totally subdu- 
ing long-indulged habits of any gross vice, such as 
intemperance; we may remark, that it requires a long 
apd painful process — and this even after a man is 
convinced of its turpitude, after he discovers evident 
marks of improvement — ^to conquer the habits of any 
fault,' which, though not so scandalous in the eyes of 
the world, may be equally inconsistent with real 
piety. — Take the love of money for instance. How 
reluctantly, if at all, it covetousness extirpated from 
the heart, where it has long been rooted! The im- 
perfect convert has a conviction on his mind, nay he 
has 9 feeling in his heart, that there is no such thing 
as being a Christian without liberality* This he 
adopts, in common with other just sentiments, and 
speaks of it as a necessary evidence of sincerity. He 
has gotten the whole christian theory by heart, and 
such parts of it as do not trench upon this long^in- 
dulged corruption, he more or less brings into action. 
But in this tender point, though the profession is 
cheap, the practice is costly. An occasion is brought 
home to him, of exercising the grace he has been 
commending. He acknowledges its force, he does 
more; he feels it. If taken at the moment, some- 
thing considerable might be done; but if any delay 
intervene^ that delay is fatal; for from feeling, he be- 
gins to calculate. Now there is a cooling property in 
calculation, which freezes the warm current that 
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sensibility had set in motion. The old habit is too 
powerful for the young convert, yet he flatters him- 
self that he has at once exercised charity and discre- 
tion. He takes comfort both from the liberal feeling 
which had resolved to give the money, and the pru- 
dence which had saved it, laying to his heart the flat- 
tering unction, that he has only spared it for some 
more pressing demand, which, when it occurs, will 
again set him on feeling, and calculating, and saving. 
Some well-meaning persons unintentionally con- 
firm this kind of error. They are so zealous on the 
subject of sudden conversion, that they are too ready 
to pronounce, from certain warm expressions, that 
this change has taken place . in their acquaintance, 
while evident symptoms of an unchanged nature con- 
tinue to disfigure the character. I'hey do not always 
wait till an alteration in the habits has given that 
best evidence of an interior alteration. They dwell 
so exclusively on miraculous changes, that they leave 
little to do for the convert, but to consider himself as 
an inactive recipient of grace; not as one who is to 
exhibit, by the change in his life, that mutation, 
which the divine spirit has produced on his heart. 
This too common error appears to arise, not only 
from enthusiasm, but partly from want of insight in- 
to the human character, of which habits are the 
ground-work, and in which right habits are not less 
the efiect of grace for being gradually produced. We 
cannot, indeed, purify ourselves, any more than we 
can convert ourselves, it being equally the work of 
the Holy Spirit to infuse purity, as well as the other 
graces, into the heart; but it rests with us to exercise 
this grace, to reduce this purity to a habit, else the 
Scriptures would not have been so abundant in in- 
junctions to this duty. 
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* We must hate sin,' says bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
* in all its dimensions, in all its distances, and in every 
angle of its reception.' St. Paul felt this scrupulous- 
ness of christian delicacy to such an extent, that, in 
intimating the commission of certain enormities to 
the church of Ephesus, he charged that they should 
not be so much as named among them. This great 
master in the science of human nature, a knowledge 
perfected by grace, was aware that the very mention 
of some sins might be a temptation to commit them; 
he would not have the mind intimate with the 
thought, nor the imagination in contact with the ex- 
pression, nor the tongue familiar with the sound. He 
who knew all the minuter entrances, as well as the 
broader avenues to the corrupt heart of man, knew 
how much safer it is to avoid than to combat, how 
much easier is retreat than victory. He was aware, 
that purity of heart and thought, could alone produce 
purity of life and conduct. 

From the unhappy want of this early habit of re- 
straint, many, who are become sincerely pious, find 
it very difficult to extricate their minds from certain 
associations established by former habits. Corrupt 
books and evil communications have at once left a 
sense of abhorience on their hearts, with an indelible 
impression on their memory. They find it almost 
impossible to get rid of sallies of imagination, which, 
though they once admired as wit, they now consider 
as little less than blasphemy. The will rejects them; 
but they cling to the recollection with fatal pertina- 
city. Vices, not only of the conduct, but of the imagi- 
nation, long indulged, leave a train of almost inex- 
tinguishable corruptions behind them. These are 
evils, of which even the reformed heart does not 
easily get clear. He who repents suddenly, will too 
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often be purified slowly. A corrupt practice may 
be abolished, but a soiled imagination is not easily 
cleansed. 

We repeat^ that these rooted habits> even after the 
act has been long hated and discontinued, may per- 
sist in tormenting him who has long repented of the 
sin, so as to keep him to th6 last in a painful and dis- 
tressing doubt as to his real state; but if this doubt 
continue to make him more vigilant, and to keep 
alive his humility, the uneasiness it causes may be 
more salutary than a greater confidence ol his own 
condition. Many have complained, after years of 
sincere reformation, that they did not possess that 
peace and consolation which religion promises; not 
suspecting, that their long adherence to wrong habits 
may naturally darken their views and cloud their 
enjoyments. Surely the man whose mind has aban- 
doned itself for years to improper indulgences has 
little right to complain, if bitterness accompany his 
repentance, if dejection break in on his peace. Surely 
he has little right to murmur, if those consolations 
are refused to him, which, in the inscrutable wisdom, 
of Providence, are sometimes withheld from good 
men, who have never been guilty of his irregularities 
in conduct, who have never indulged his disorders of 
heart and mind. When we see holy men, to whom 
this cheerful confidence is sometimes denied, pr 
from whom, in the agonies of dissolving nature, it is 
withdrawn, shall they whose case we have been con- 
sidering, complain^ if theirs are not all halcyon days, 
if their closing hour is rather contrite than triumphant? 
But this, if it be not a state of joy, may be equally a 
state of safety. 

The duty of keeping up this sense of purity is of 
great extent. One of the many uses of prayer is, that, 
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by the habit of breathing out our inmost thoughts to 
God, the sense of his being, the consciousness of his 
presence, the idea that his pure eye is immediately 
upon us, imparts a temporary purity to the soul, 
which it vainly aims to maintain in an equal degree 
in its intercourse with mankind. The beatitude of 
the promised vision of God is more immediately an- 
nexed to this grace: and it is elsewhere said, ^ that 
every one who hath this hope, purifieth himself, as 
He is pure.' The holy felicity of the creature is thus 
made to depend on its assimilation with the Creator. 
There is a beautiful intimation of the purity of God 
in the order of construction in the prayer taught by 
our Saviour. We pray that his name may be hallowed^ 
that is, that our hearts, and the hearts of all men, 
may iK^our hb holy name; may be deeply impressed 
with a sense of his purity and holiness, before we 
proceed to the subsequent petitions. We thus invest 
our minds with this preparatory sentiment, in order 
to sanctify what we are about to implore. In addition 
to the necessity of stated prayer for the promotion of 
purity, it may be observed, that if, by habitual devo- 
tion, we bend our thoughts into that course, they will 
in time almost voluntarily pursue it. The good effect 
of prayer will, on our return to society, be much in- 
creased by the practice of occasionally darting up to 
heaven, a short ejaculation, a laudatory sentence, or 
some brief spontaneous effusion. This will assist to 
stir up the flame which was kindled by the morning 
sacrifice, and preserve it fix>m total extinction before 
that of the evening is offered up. We may learn from 
the profane practice of some, that an ejaculation 
takes as little time, and obtrudes less on notice, than 
an oath or an exclamation. It implores, in as few 
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words, the same divine power for a blessing, whom 
the other obtests for destruction. 

One great henefit of science is allowed to be de- 
rived from its habituating the mind to shake off its 
dependance upon sense. Devout meditation, in like 
manner, accustoms it not to fly for support to sensi- 
ble and material things, but to rest in such as are in- 
tellectual and spiritual. By a general neglect of se- 
rious thinking, virtue is sometimes withered and de- 
cayed; in minds where it is not torn up by the roots, 
there remains in them that vital sap which may still, 
upon habitual cultivation, not only vegetate, but pro>- 
duce fruit. 

One great obstacle to habitual meditation must 
not be passed over. It is the pernicious custom of 
Admitting to the uncontrolled dominion of a roving 
imagination. ' This prolific faculty produces such a 
constant budding of images, fancies, visions, conjec- 
tures, and conceits, that she can subsist plentifully on 
her own independent stock. She is perpetually wan- 
dering from the point to which she promised to con- 
fine herself when she set out; is ever roaming from 
the spot to which her powerless possessor had threat- 
ened to pin her down. We retire with a resolution to 
reflect: Reason has no sooner marshalled her forces, 
than this undisciplined run-away escapes from duty, 
one straggler after another joins the enemy, or brings 
home some foreign impertinence. While we meant 
to indulge only a harmless reflection, we are brought 
under subjection to a whole series of reveries of dif- 
ferent characters smd opposite descriptions. Fresh 
trains obliterate our first speculations, till the spirit 
sinks into a sort of deliquium. We have nothing for 
it, but resolutely to resist the enfeebling despot. Let 
US stir up some counteracting force: let us fly to some 
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active einplo}nnent which shall break the charm, and 
dissolve the pleasant diraldom. No matter what, so 
it be innocent and opposite. We shall not cure our- 
selves by the sturdiest resolution not to do this thing 
which is complained of, imless we compel ourselves 
to do something else. Courageous exertion is the 
only conqueror of irresolution: vigorous action the 
only supplanter of idle speculation. 

Habits are not arbitrary systems and predetermi- 
ned schemes. They are not always laid down de- 
liberately as plans to be pursued, but steal upon us 
insensensibly; insinuate themselves into a train of 
successive repetitions, till we find ourselves in bon- 
dage to them, before we are aware they have gotten 
any fast hold over us. But if rooted bad habits are 
of such difficult extirpation, that, as we have already 
observed, they not only destroy the peace of him 
who continues them, but embitter the very penitence 
of him who has forsaken them, there is a class of 
beings in whom they are not yet inveterate. If I 
coula speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
never could they be employed to a more important 
purpose, than in representing to my youthful readers 
the blessedness of avoiding such habits now, as may 
take a whole life to unlearn. 

O you to whom opening life is fresh, and gay, and 
tempting! you who have yet your path to choose, 
whose hearts are ingenuous, and whose manners 
amiable, in whom, if wrong propensities discover 
themselves, yet evil habits are not substantially 
formed— -could you' be made sensible, at a less costly 
price than your own experience, that though, through 
the mercy of God, the long-erring heart may here- 
after be brought to abhor its own sin, yet the once 
initiated mind can never be made to unknow its 
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knowledge, nor to unthink its thoughts; can never be 
brought to separate those combinations which it once 
too fondly cherished: — ^how much future regret, how 
much incurable sorrow might you spare yourselves! 
If you would but reflect that though, in respect of 
the past, you may become inwardly penitent, you 
cannot become as you now are, outwardly innocent, 
and that no repentance can restore your present 
happy ignorance of practised evil, — ^you would then 
keep clear of a bondage from which you perceive the 
older and the wiser do not, because they cannot, 
commonly emancipate themselves. 

But, supposing a young man is so happy as to 
escape the grosser corruptions, yet, if he have a turn 
to wit and ridicule, he should be singularly on his 
guard against the false credit which ludicrous asso- 
ciations will obtain for him in certain societies. An 
indelicate but pointed jest, a combination of some 
light thought with some scriptural expression, a 
parody which makes a serious thing ridiculous, or 
a sober one absurd, — these are instruments by no 
means harmless, not only to him who handles them, 
but also in the hands of subalterns and cepyists, who, 
having, perhaps, no faculty but memory, and seldom 
using memory but for mischief, retain with joy, and 
circulate from vanity, what was at first uttered with 
mere random thoughtlessness. Profane dunces are 
the busy echoes of the loose wit of others. With 
little talent for original mischief, but devoting that 
little to the worst purposes, they pick up a kind of 
literary livelihood on the stray sarcasms and fugitive 
bon mots of others, and are maintained on what the 
witty throw away. If even in the first»instance there 
were nothing wrong in the thing itself, there is mis- 
chief in the connexion. Whatever serves to append 
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a light thought to a serious one, is unsafe: both have, 
by frequent citation, been so accustomed to appear 
together, that when, in a better frame of mind, the 
good one is called up, the corrupt associate never 
fails to present itself unbidden, and, like Pharaoh's 
blasted com, devours the wholesome ear, 

' Man,' says one of the most sagacious observers 
of man. Dr. Paky * is a bundle of habits.' ITie more 
we attend to them, the more distincdy we shall per- 
ceive those which are right, and the more dexterity 
we shall acquire in establishing them. In setting 
out in our moral course, we can make little progress^ 
unless we suffer ourselves to be governed by certain 
rules; but when the rules are once worked into habits, 
they in a manner govern us. We lose the sense of 
that restraining power which was at first unpleasant 
though self-imposed. To illustrate this by an in- 
stance:— The accomplished orator is not fettered by 
recurring to the laws of the grammarian, nor the 
canons of the dialectician, though it was by being 
habitually trained in their respective schools, that he 
acquired both his accuracy and argument. Yet, 
while he is speaking, it never occurs to him, that 
there are such things in the world as grammar or 
logic. The rules are become habits, they have an- 
swered their end, and are dismissed. 

If we consider the force of habit on amusements: 
stated diversions enslave us more by the custom of 
making us feel the wanr of them, than by any posi* 
tive pleasure they afford. By being incessantly pur- 
sued, they diminish in their power of delighting; yet 
such is the plastic power of habit, and such the 
yielding substance of our minds, that they become 
arbitrary wants, absolute articles, not of luxury*, but 
necessity. Strange! that what is enjoyed without 
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pleasure cannot be discontinued without pain! The 
very hour when, the place where, the sight of those 
with whom they have been partaken, present associa- 
tions which we feel a kind of difficulty and uneasi- 
ness in separating. We are partly cheated into this 
imaginary necessity, by seeing the eagerness with 
which others pursue them. " Yet if it were not an ar- 
tificial necessity, a want not arising from the consti- 
tution of our nature, those would be unhappy who 
are deprived of them, or rather, who never enjoyed 
them. There is a respectable society of Christians 
among us who carry the restriction of diversions to 
the widest extent. Yet among the number of amia- 
ble, virtuous, and well-instructed young Quakers, 
whom I have known^ I have always found them as 
cheerful and as happy as other people. Their cheer- 
fulness was perhaps more intellectual than mirthful; 
but their happiness never appeared to be impeded by 
complaints at the privation of pleasures to which 
habit had not enslaved them*— -a habit which, when 
carried too far, destroys the very end of pleasure, 
that of invigorating the mind by relaxing it. 

It is a proof that the Apostle considered conver- 
sion in general a gradual transformation, when he 
spoke of the renewing of the inward man ,day by 
day; this seems to intimate that good habits, under 
the influence of the Spirit of Gk)d, are continually 
advancing the growth of the Christian, and conduct- 
ing him to that maturity which is his consummation 
and reward. The grace of repentance, like every 
Other, must be established by habit. Repentance is 
not completed by a single act, it must be incorpora- 
ted into our mind, till it become a fixed state, arising 
from a continual sense of our need of it. Forg'tnye 
us our trespasses would never have been enjoined as 
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a daily petition , if daily repentance had not been ne- 
cessary for daily sins. The grand work of repen- 
tance, indeed, accompanies the change of heart; but 
that which is purified will not, in this state of imper- 
fection, necessarily remain pure. While we are lia- 
ble to sin, we must be habitually penitent. 

A man may give evidence of his possessing many 
amiable qualities, without our being able to say, 
therefore, he is a good man. His virtues may be 
constitutional, their motives may be worldly. But 
when he exhibits clear and convincing evidence, that 
he has subdued all his inveterate bad habits, weeded 
out rooted evil propensities; when the miser is grown 
largely liberal, the passionate become meek, the ca- 
lumniator charitable, the malignant kind; when every 
bad habit is not only eradicated, but succeeded by 
its opposite quality, we would conclude that such a 
change could only be effected by power from on high, 
we would not scruple to call that man religious. 
But, above all, there must be a change wrought in 
the secret course of our thoughts; without this inte- 
rior improvement of the abandonment of any wrong 
practice is no proof of an effectual alteration. This, 
indeed, we cannot make a rule by which to judge 
others, but it is an infallible one by which to judge 
ourselves. Certain faults are the effect of certain 
temptations, rather than of that common depravity 
natural to all. But a general rectification of thought, 
a sensible revolution in the secret desires and imagi- 
nations of the heart, is perhaps the least equivocal of 
all the changes effected in us. This is not merely 
the cure of a particular disease, but the infusion of a 
sound principle of life and health, the general feel- 
ing of a renovated nature^ the evidence of a new 
state of constitution. 
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Candid Christians, however, who. know experi* 
mentally the power of habit, who are aware of the 
remainders of evil in the best men, wiU not rashly 
pronounce that he, who, while he is strug^ing with 
some long-cherished corruption, falls into an occa* 
sional aberration from the path he is endeavouring to 
follow, is therefore not religious. 

If our bad habits have arisen from dangerous as* 
sociations, we must dissolve the intercourse, if'we 
would obviate the danger. • Good impressions may- 
have been made on the heart, yet the indulged 
ihou^t, and especially the allowed sight of that ob- 
ject which once melted down our better resolutions, 
may melt them again. If we would conquer an in- 
vading enemy, we moat not only fight him in the 
field, but cut off his provisions. It may be difficult, 
but nothing should repel the effort but what is im«- 
posstble. Now in this there is no impossibility, be- 
cause the thing not being placed out of our reach, 
ftere needs only the concurrence of the will. If we 
humour this wayward will^ it is at our periL What 
we persist in indulging, we shall every day find more 
difficult to restrain. Perhaps on our not resisting 
the very next temptation, will depend the future co- 
lour of our life-— the very possibility of future resis- 
tance. That which is now in our power, may, by 
repeated rejection, be judicially placed beyond it. 
Infirmity of purpose produces perpetual relapses. 
Temptation strengthens as resistance weakens. We 
create, by criminal indulgences, an imbecility in ^e 
will, and then plead the weakness, not which we 
found, but made. Half measures produce more paift 
and no success)^ They arc compounded of desire 
and regret^ of appetite and fear, of indulgence and 
remorse. White we are baianaing, eenditidding, 
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temporizing, negotiating vith conscience, we might 
be singing Te Deum for the victory. 

What force we take from the will by every repeti- 
tion, we give to the habit. A faint endeavour ends 
in a sure defeat. Temptation becoming more im- 
portunate, if its incursions are not resisted, if its 
attacks are not repelled, the habit will get final pos- 
session of the mind;, encouragement will invite repe- 
tition; where it has been once entertained, it will find 
a ready way; where it has been received with fami- 
liarity, expulsion will soon become difficult, and af- 
terwards impossible. The Holy Spirit, whose aid 
perhaps we have faintly invoked, and firmly rejected, 
is withdrawn. But if we are sincere in the invoca- 
tion, we shall be firm in the resistance; if we are fer- 
vent in the resolution, we shall be triumphant in the 
conflict. 

What we have insisted on is the more important, 
because all progressive goodness consists in habits; 
and virtuous habits, begun and carried on here with 
increasing improvement and multiplied energies, are 
susceptible of eternal proficiency. When we arc 
assured that the effect of habits will not cease with 
life, but be carried into eternity, it gives such an en- 
largement to the ideas, such an expansion to the soul, 
that it seems as if every hour were lost in which 
we are not beginning or improving some virtuous 
habit. 

As we were originally made in the image of God^ 
so shall we, by the renovation of our minds, of whidi 
our improved habits is the best test, be restored, in 
an enlargement of our moral powers, to a nearer re- 
semblance of Him. Were it not that there is a par- 
ticipation, in all rational minds, of the same qualities:^ 
in kind, though infinitely different in degree, the per* 
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Sections of God would not so repeatedly be held out 
in Scripture as objects of our imitation* It would 
have been absurd to have said, ^ as he that hath call- 
ed you is holy, so be ye holy*' — ' Be ye holy, for I 
am holy,' would not have been a reasonable com- 
mand, unless holiness and purity had been ODe_ com* 
mon moral quality of the nature, though unspeakably 
distant in the proportion between that perfect Being 
from whom whatever is good is derived, and the im- 
perfect creature who derives it. Surely it is not too 
much to say, that though we can only attain that low 
measure, of which our weak and sinful nature is ca« 
pable, yet still to aim at imitating those perfections, 
is a desire natural to the renewed heart: and it may 
may be considered as a symptom that no such reno- 
vation has taken place, when no such desire is felt* 

How could we attempt to trace the perfections of 
the divine nature, if he had not stamped on our 
mind some idea of those perfections? We may bring 
these notions practically home to our own bosoms, 
possessing, as we do, not only natural ideas of the 
divine rectitude, but having these notions highly 
rectified, and confirmed by the Scripture representa- 
tion of God; if, instead of adopting abstract reason 
for a tule of judging, which is often too unsubstan- 
tial for our grasp, we set ourselves to consider what 
such a perfect Being is likely to approve, or condemn, 
in human conduct, and then, comparing not only our 
deductions, but our practice, with the Gospel, adopt 
or reject what that approves or condemns. 
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CHAP. XX. 

On the inconsistency of Christians with Christianity^ 

We have, in diree former chapters,* ventured to 
address a class of Christians whose lives are deco- 
rous, and whose manners are amiable; but who, from 
the want of having imbibed the vital spirit of Chris-^ 
tianity, and having, therefore, formed their principles 
on imperfect models, seem to have fallen short of 
that excellence of which their characters are sus* 
ceptible. 

We presume now to address a very different class; 
persons acknowledging, indeed, the great truths of 
Christianity, but living either in th^ neglect of the 
principles they profess, or in practical opposition to 
the theory they maintain; yielding to the tyranny of 
passion or of pleasure, governed by the appetite or 
the caprice of the moment, and going on in a careless 
inattention to the duties inculcated by an authority 
they recognise. The lives of the persons previously 
considered are commonly better than their profes- 
sion, the lives of those now under contemplation are 
worse. These seem to have more faults, the other 
more prejudices. The others are satisfied to be sta- 
tionary; these are not aware that they are retrograde. 
The former arc in a far better state; but there is 
hope that the latter may find out that they are in a 
bad one. The one rest in their performances, with 
little doubt of their safet>'; the other, with a blind 
security, rest in the promises, without putting them- 
selves in the way to profit by them. 

"* An inquixy why some good sort of people are not better. 
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If the whole indivisible scheme of Christianity 
could be split into two portions, and either half were 
left to the option of these classes: those formerly 
noticed would adopt the commandments from an as- 
surance of being saved by their obeying them; these 
undpr present consideration, would choose the creed, 
from a notion that its mere adoption would go near 
to exonerate them from personal obedience* The 
others intend to earn heaven by their defective 
works: these, overlooking the necessity of holiness, 
flatter themselves, when they think at all, with the 
cheap salvation of a mental assent« We all desire to 
be finally saved. There is but cme opinion about the 
end; we only differ about the means. Many fly to 
the merits of the Redeemer to obtain happiness for 
themselves hereafter, who do not desire his spirit to 
govern their lives now, though, he has so repeatedly 
declared, that he will not save us without renovating 
us. To suppose that we shall possess hereafter what 
we do not desire here, that we shall complete then, 
what we do not think of beginning now, is among 
the inconsistencies of many who pass muster under 
the generic title of Christians. 

The contest between heaven and earth seems to 
be reduced to one point, which shall possess the 
heart of man. The bent of our affections decides on 
the object of our pursuit. When they are rightly 
turned by his powerful hand, God has the prodomi- 
nance. It is the grand design of his word, of his 
spirit, of all his dispensations, whether providential 
or spiritual, to restore us to himself, to recover the 
heart which sin has estranged from him. Where 
these instruments fail, the original bias governs, and 
the world has the entire possession, 
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Prospective prudence is esteemed a mark of wis- 
dom by the world, and who professed the wisdom 
which is from above, observes, that ' the prudent 
man foreseeth.^ Here the Bible and the world ap- 
pear at first sight to be in strict accordance; but they 
differ materially, both as to the distance and the ob- 
ject of their forecast. How prudent do we reckon 
that man who denies himself present expenses, and 
waves present enjoyments, that he may more ciFectu- 
ally secure to himself future fortune! We observe 
that his discreet self-denial will be amply rewarded 
by the increasing means of after-indulgence. But if 
this very man were to extend his views still further, 
and look for the remuneration of his abstinance, not 
to a future day, but to a future life, he would not 
with his worldly friends, advance his character for 
wisdom* While he looks to a distant point of time 
he is commended, but he forfeits the commendation, 
if he overlooks all time, and defers the fruition of 
his hope, till time shall be no more* 

It is indeed this partial looking forward, this fixing 
the eye on some point of aggrandisement, or wealth, 
or some other distinction, which obstructs our view 
of the final prospect; or it is the excess of immediate 
graiification, the delights of sense, the blandishments 
of the world, which preventus 6ven from thinking 
of it. While the sensualist incloses himself in d nar- 
row circle, beyond which his eye does not penetrate, 
the Christian, like the mariner, steers his course not 
by his sight but his compass. ' In any immiDent dis- 
tress, indeed, men almost naturally fly to their Ma- 
ker. It is rather an impulse than a principle. Yet it 
is in prosperity, that we most need his assistance 
Success, which is perhaps more eminently the hour 
of peril, is more rarely the hour of prayer. There i« 
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9X1 intoxication attending on prosperous fortune, es- 
pecially while it is new, which diverts the spirits 
from communication with the Father of spirits. The 
slackening of devotion under success seems to imply 
a conviction that, prosperity being a gift of God, 
our prayers have been heard; we have obtained his 
'blessing, and, having the end of our prayers granted, 
'we insensibly lessen our endeavours to please Him 
whom our success induces us to believe that we have 
already pleased. Thus, having made things even, 
men seem to set out on a new career; they plan new 
indulgences, additional projects of splendor, or of 
gratification; they assiduously multiply those pleas- 
ant instances of obedience which the poet has flatter- 
ingly told us we give when we * enjoy.' But the 
object of enjoyment is not seldom the instrument of 
destruction. Anacreon was choked by a grape- stone. 
But, if prayer to the Fountain of all Good is oc- 
casionally offered up by the negligent Christian, it is 
not likely to be heard^ because it is not his own 
prayer. We do not mean, because it is the compor 
sition of another; that, as it does not lesson its value, 
does not obstruct its acceptance. If the feelings go 
along with the petitions, they will be heard; if the • 
affections are bound up with the words, they will be 
accepted. It is not because they are forms, but be- 
cause the little interest taken in them, renders them 
mere forms. It is not because they are pre-composed, 
but because they are used with constraint— are repe- 
titions, not effusions. It is using them without that 
condition of mind, without that cordial voluntary 
approach to the divine presence, to which is annexed 
the gracious promise of being in no-wise cast out; 
of that state of mind which David suggested when 
be said, * My heart (not my lips) hath talked of 
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Thee:' when, in answer to the command, * Seek ye 
my face,' warm and instant from the heart he fer- 
vently replied, * Thy face. Lord, will I seek.' 

If it be objected, that we can no more pray up to 
scriptural expression's than we can live up to scrip- 
tural injunctions, does not the one, equally with the 
other, indicate the high aspiring nature of religion? 
Does it not remind us, that our aims must be always 
more lofty than the possibility of our attainments; 
that if the one be hitherto low and earthly, the other 
must be high and heavenly; bounded by no limits, 
restrained by no measures, but improving with our 
moral improvement, strengthening with our spiritual 
strength? 

You do not deny that ' the Gospel is the power oi 
God unto salvation,' because it is asserted by an au- 
thority you respect. But to whom is it such a power? 
You reply from your memory, * To all them that be- 
live.' But of what use is a belief that is obviously 
uninfluential? You are unconsciously falling into the 
very error of the fanatic whom you so justly con- 
demn. Like him, you value yourself upon your full 
assent to the truth of Christianity. You go beyond 
him, for you profess to have reason as well as faith 
on your side. But is not that an irrational faith 
which professes to believe, that a principle is produc- 
tive of salvation, and yet to rest contented while you 
are not governed by that principle?. You bring your 
reason and your will into the ordinary transactions of 
life; the one impels, and the other guides, in almost 
all concerns except that one grand concern, where 
the impulse and the guidance are incomparably the 
most important. You allow, indeed, in a general 
way, that jthe thoughts and pursuits of religion are 
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the most worthy of attention, and then act as if you 
held no such opinion, made no such avowal* 

It is a wonderful instance of the union of justice 
and mercy in God, that in the very act of making 
sin the marked object of his displeasure, he makes 
the penitent offender the chosen object of his com- 
passion. But revelation will afford no shelter to 
those who screen themselves under its promises, 
while they live in opposition to its laws; to those 
who desire to retain their vices, without relinquish- 
ing their hopes; who take refuge in the very mercy 
they are abusing; who think they exalt the efficacy 
of grace, by believing it will cancel, not only all the 
sins they have committed, but all they intend to 
.commit. The truth is, if they really believe God, it 
is only when he promises. But shall he not also be 
believed when he threatens, or shall we desire him 
to abrogate half his word, that while we are violating 
one part, the other may confirm our security? Is not 
this subterfuge as much as an abdication of common 
sense, as a contempt of divine justice? 

Unhallowed passions too frequently enlist both wit 
and argument into their service, the one laughs at 
their excesses, the other reasons them away. Wit is 
no longer employed in her rightful office, to decorate 
virtue, but to ridicule her. Reason is no longer 
called in to control appetite, but to plead for it. In- 
dulgence confirms its dominion. As the empire of 
sense is fortified, that of reason declines. Even God 
is audaciously, though, perhaps, gayly arraigned, for 
having made corrupt incUnations natural, and then 
punishing their indulgence; * as if he had not given 
reason to restrain, as if he had not bestowed religion 
to control them. 

VOL, VII. A a 
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It is not an uncommon practice to assent to the 
truth of Scripture, and even to approve and recom- 
mend it, without really believing it; for the test of 
belief is to make it the rule of judging ourselves, and 
endeavouring to act as if we expected to be judged 
by it. The christian doctrines will always produce 
christian affections and dispositions in the mind^ in 
the proportion in which they are understood, in the 
degree in which they are cordially embraced. The 
temper and conduct of the Christian is a faithful re- 
flection of the doctrines of Christianity; and the im- 
provement of his life is the only evidence of his hav- 
ing received its truths into his heart. 

Of all the ingredients of which our intellectual and 
spiritual character is compounded, that is the most 
doubtful, the most unfixed, and the most easily shaken^ 
which is in reality the basis of all our other princi- 
ples, as well as the foundation of all our future 
hopes— -we mean faith. It is the want of this living 
root which accounts for all the deformities in the 
mind, all the anomalies in the character of man. 
Disguise it as we will — and we confine not the charge 
to the profligate, or even to the negligent — ^it is 
practical unbelief which so sadly depresses our moral 
standard. 

Yet the negligent in practice are not seldom confi- 
dent in the profession of their faith. As they are not 
often troubled with any doubt of themselves, of 
course they institute no very deep inquiry whedier 
they do sincerely believe the promises of Christianity. 
But, however frivolous they may deem the scrutiny, 
it was once thought to be a matter worthy of a serious 
inquiry among Christians, whether their hopes were 
well-founded. Better men than many who now^ reckon 
themselves good, entertained doubts of their own 
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State, and could not rest till they came to something 
like decision on this momentous question. Is then 
that sober inquiry, which was in them the truest 
mark of prudence, now to be treated as a needless 
scrupulosity, if not as an evidence of an unsound 
raind? Are the doctrines of the Gospel on which 
they bestowed so much thought and labour unworthy 
of yours? Is that which was to them so serious a 
concern as to demand a combination of their best 
faculties and their most fervent endeavours, become 
so easy as to be comprehended at a glance, and adopt- 
ed in a moment? Are the difficulties, which cost 
them so much reflection, prayer, and self-denial, mi- 
raculously removed, and made smooth for you? Are 
things so altered, that while they worked out «their 
s^vation with fear and trembling, you are secure of 
an easy, indolent, almost unsolicited salvation?' Are 
corrupt human nature and the requisitions of the 
Gospel now so suddenly accommodated to each other? 
Are sin and safety grown so congruous? Is it be- 
come so natural to fallen creatures to be reconciled 
to God and goodness, without that long and serious 
process which was once thou^t so indispensable to 
its accomplishment? Is that superinduced principle 
which the most acute nation in the world accounted 
* foolishness,' and the most perverse people a ' stum- 
bling-block,' become to you so easy of apprehension, 
so accessible to your reach, so facilitated to your 
corruptions, so certain of attainment, as to supersede 
the labour of examination, as to be acquired without 
the trouble of pursuit? If to you the end is made 
sure, with the utter ignorance of the way, and a 
general neglect of the means; if you find that path 
clear which they found intricate; if you obtain, with- 
out seeking, that assurance, by the bare promise or 
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M^hich they were supported; if all this be really your 
happy case, it must have been achieved by some pow- 
er which has not been before revealed, by some mira* 
cle which neither the Old or the New Testament has 
either recorded or predicted. 

You would do well then, besides looking back to 
the oracles of truth, to inquire of your authorized 
instructors, if there has been any change effected in 
the requirements of Christianity, any deductions 
made in its demands, any facilities introduced into 
its scheme, any revelation by which tlie old impedi- 
ments have been removed, and a shorter cut to heaven 
cleared out? Consult some real Christians of your 
acquaintance; inquire if ^Ap^, despising and iorsaking 
the good old way, found repentance, pardon, holiness^ 
victory over the world, and acceptance with God, so 
slight, so rapid, yet so certain a diing? Ask if they 
became Christians by chance or by inheritance, if 
they were * renewed in the spirit of their minds' by 
the mere form of baptism? Inqiure if their entrance 
into a religious life cost them no sacrifice, if their 
attainments were accidental, if they maintained the 
ground once gained without efibrt, if they improved 
it without prayer, if they were established in it with- 
out divine assistance? , 

The truth is, the persons in question either do not 
think the defect of faith a fundamental error, or they 
suppose they believe when they do hot. When this 
last is the case, they rest satisfied in their mistake; for 
people do not seek to extricate themselves from a 
doubt in which they do not feel entangled. It is, 
however, practical unbelief which quenches the vital 
flame of virtue. 

Unbelief is not, as you are too ready to suppose, 
merely one among the many evils of the heart, but it 
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is the root and principle of them all. That faith is th6 
foundation of virtue is implied to have been clearly 
understood by the Apostle when he speaks of ^ the 
obedience of faith.' 

How hotly do we resent it, if our veracity is sus- 
pected! How indignantly do our hearts rise, if our 
fellow-creatures do not believe our word on occasions 
the most trivial! Yet we do not tremble at the idea 
of not believing the word of Omnipotence: yet do his 
promises excite no ardent desires in our hearts after 
the blessings they reveal. And could this possibly be 
the case, if we confidently credited the truth of the 
promises? 

If men only suspect there is some new road which 
may lead to fame or fortune, or any desirable acqui- 
sition, how sedulous are they in their inquiries after 
it, how anxious to ascertain its probability, how 
zealous to turn the information to their profit! But 
when this grand concern is in question, so far from 
investigating, they take it ibr granted, they assume, 
not only that the thing is true, but that their interest 
in it is safe. It scarcely costs them a thought, they 
are seldom embarrassed with a doubt. So far from 
reflecting how the difficulties which lie in the way 
may be removed, they do not inquire whether they 
exist, much less what they are; and with those who 
would point them out, they evade the subject to save 
the trouble. We need look no further for the solu«> 
tion of our indiflerence than that we do not eamesdy 
desire the promised felicity because of our practical 
incredulity. 

If an Intelligent Chinese had been made acquainted 
with the high privileges and sublime hopes of a 
Christian— what advantages he possesses here, and 
what prospects he has in reversion, not contingent, 
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but certain, provided he turned his advantages to the 
securing of his prospects; what pxpmises had been 
made him from an authority he allowed, and by a 
' veracity he trusted; — ^what a glorious people would 
he expect to find in a society of such highly privi- 
leged beings! Would he not look for cordial obe- 
dience to his laws in whose will they daily express 
a complete acquiescence? — ^for unbounded love and. 
charity among creatures who periodically confessed 
that their own sins could not be forgiven, if they for-^ 
gave not the sins of others? — for a gratitude among 
creatures who recognized one common redemption, 
which should bear some little proportion to his love 
by whom such an astonishing redemption had been 
wrought? Would he not conclude that nothing could 
be wanting to their happiness but an entrance on that 
immortality for which they must be so well prepared- 
nothing wanting to their perfection, but the visible 
presence of Him whom they acknowledge to be its 
source and centre? and that in the mean-time they 
were living the life of saints preparatory to their com- 
mencing that of angels? 

But when, on a personal intercourse, he observed 
that the lives of so many beings, the essence of whose 
religion is love, was a scene of strife and emulation-— 
that this community of Christians which he thought 
like the city of Jerusalem, was at unity with itself, 
had rather be at unity with any thing than with each 
other — split into parties and torn asunder by conflict- 
ing interests! — ^when he saw that the professors of a 
religion, founded in humility and self-denial, could 
be proud without reproach, and voluptuous without 
discredit; when he saw, in so many other respects, 
the inconceivable distance between our lives and our 
oattems, our hopes and our aims, would he not be«^ 
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lieve the whole had been a misrepresentation? Would 
he not rejoice, like a true patriot, to find that there 
was less difference between the inhabitants of Pekin 
fiod London than between the professor of Chris-* 
tianity and the Gospel from which he took his rulef 
Would not this be his natural inference, either that 
Chrbtianity is not true, or that its avowed disciples 
do not believe it? When he compared their actual 
indulgences with their exalted expectancies, would 
he hot believe that their religion was founded on a 
proclamation for present enjoyment, and not on a 
promise of future blessedness? lo any event, would 
he conceive that eternal glory was to be obtained 
without an effort, I had almost said without a wish? 



^CHAP. XXL 

Expostulation xvith the inconsistent Christian. 

The most valuable truths, though knowxi, are usfe* 
less, if not applied* Though men were acquainted 
with the magnetic power of the loadstone before the 
Christian era, it remained an object of idle admirar 
tion, till within a very few centuries. The practical 
use of the needle being at length found out, its s^ppli- 
caticm to its true end gave mankind access to un- 
known regions, and opened to them a new world* If 
such were the application of religious knowledge to 
its proper end, it would, indeed, open to us a world, 
in which, not only one, but every adventurer, might 
be rewarded, not with discovery merely, but with 
possession* 

To this unseen world God has shown us the way 
by his word, has smoothed that way by bis grace^ 
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has promised us the direction of his Spirit; has given 
us free access by his Son, revealing him to us at 
once, as our propitiation and our pattern* Shall we 
not, then,' thankfully embrace this propitiation, and 
keep this pattern before our eyes? And though our 
nearest approaches will be infinitely distant, let us 
come as near to it as we can, and let us frequently 
try, by the only true touchstone, whether we have 
more receded or approached. If we find our deflec- 
Uon has been greater since the last examination, let 
the discovery put us upon praying more fervently, 
watching more vigilantly, and labouring more earn- 
estly. If we have gained any ground, let us try to 
secure our advantages by pushing our progress. 
What a low standard, and yet it was a high one in 
his estimation, did he propose, who said to his friend, 
* If thou art not Socrates, yet live as one who would 
be glad to be Socrates!' To what an elevated pitch 
were his views raised, who, disdaining an inferior 
model, said, * Be ye like minded with Christ!' 

Every degree of goodness is only a ray from the 
central perfections of God. There is no shadow of 
right in any of his creatures but is indicative of his 
immeasurable goodness. The human virtues had 
originally a stronger resemblance to, and more inti- 
mate correspondence with, the Being from which 
they emanated, but by man's apostacy, the analogy 
was not only impaired, but nearly lost. Yet a suffir 
cient knowledge of what is good, an ample power of 
judging, remains to us, to convince us, that religion 
is a very reasonable principle,, that it is addressed to 
our understandings as well as to our affections. 
God, by the revelation of himself and his purposes, 
does not destroy, but strengthen, our natural notions 
of rectitude, our rational ideas of justice, our native 
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feelings of truth and equity. The Scripture account 
of the moral perfections of God, and of the manner 
in which he will judge the world, is consonant to 
those notions which he has implanted in us, Chris- 
tianity exalts, clears and purifies the light of reason, 
ennobles and elevates the dictates of natural con- 
science, but does not contradict them— does not sub- 
vert our ideas of justice, nor overturn our innate 
sense of right and wrong. Our nature, though full 
of perverseness in the will, is not so preposterous in 
her judgment, as to believe that a revelation from 
God would ever teach a law in direct opposition to 
natural justice,* that the illumination of the Gospel 
was meant to extinguish ^ the candle of tht: Lord' set 
up in every hiiman bosom. God would be inconsis-^ 
tent with himself, if he gave us the light oi reason, 
dim indeed, but still a light, and then gave us a reve^- 
lation, iK)t to dear that dimness, not to enlighten ^at 
comparative darkness, but to oppose, eclipse, extin- 
guish it. 

To this capacit}^ of judging, to this power of de* 
termining, and to your profession of faith, we venture 
to appeaL We are not arguing with you as with 
persons who deny Ae truth of Christianity, but ad- 
dressing you as avowed believers, who neglect the 
application of that truth which the infidel denies* 
We do not propose any disallowed scheme, we do 
not offer any rejected doctrine, any disputed opin- 
ions; we do not invite your submission to any au- 
thority which you do not acknowledge. We suggest 
nothing but what your understandings assent to, 
nothing but what you profess to believe. Yet these 
truths you virtually disavow, this authority you ac- 
tually renounce, this creed you practically subvert, 
if they do not furnish the ground of your conduct. 
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You acknowloflge all the verities of the Bible, but 
your lives are unaltered. Your hearts are impressi- 
ble by all the tender human affections; awake to all 
* the charities of father, son, and brother;' — ^Why are 
they untouched, just where they ought to be most 
sensible, languid where they should be vigorous, 
dead where they should show most vital energy? 

There is in this conduct a double incongruity. 
The persons in question not only forbear to exhibit 
in their own lives those admirable effects which 
Christianity is so calculated to produce, but they do 
not like to see them produced to any great extent in 
others. They are not backward in branding those 
who exhibit, in their fair proportions, the practical 
effects of the doctrines they themselves profess to 
admire. With the suspicion of hypocrisy, or the re- 
proach of extravagance. In the common course of 
affairs, nothing is more censured than incansistena/* 
In religion it is quite otherwise. It is thought 
criminal to make no religious profession; yet, to act 
consistently with that profession, to make the prac- 
tice square with the principle, in short, to live as we 
believe, exposes a person to be suspected of a defi- 
ciency of sense, or of sincerity; subjects him to a 
doubt, either of the integrity of his heart, or the 
sanity of his mind. 

Christianity lays down plain rules for the conduct 
of those who profess it. The Bible is in the hands 
of this class ,of professors; but when a portion of it 
has been carelessly perused, it is considered as 
having done its office* It is laid down, and the 
reader, instead of applying to his conduct the law he 
has been studying, immediately applies to the law of 
custom, of fashionable acquaintance, of caprice, of 
appetite, for that rule which, in conversation he would 
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acknowledge, was only to be found in the book he 
had been reading. In matters o£ iaith, an indefinite 
assent is yielded; he only desires to be excused from 
the consequences they involve. He would, indeed, 
like ^to cavil at some points, but an unexamined ap- 
probation costs less trouble; so he believes in the 
gross, occasionally, however, indulging a little levity 
to show his wit, and a few doubts, to show his dis- 
crimination. 

We do not act thus on. other occasions. The arts 
we learn we turn to the purpose for which we learned 
them. The science we acquire we apply. The. 
study of geometry is made applicable to practical 
purposes. The knowledge of mechanics is not 
studied for its own sake, but for the benefit of those, 
to whom the application brings so many convenien- 
ces. The fairest hand-writing would be of little 
value, if the use did not follow the acquisition. Yet 
if religion is not only of more allowed importance, 
but of more universal application, than all human 
knowledge put together, why is it not, like that, 
brought to bear on the purpose for which it was sent, 
the rectification of the heart and life? If we acknow- 
ledge the Bible to be the only unerring road-book to 
that land to which we are travelling, why, after con- 
sulting it in the closet, do we forget it on the jour- 
ney, not only neglecting the direction it affords but 
pursuing contrary paths of our own devising. 

It is a spectacle to excite the tenderest commisera- 
tion when we observe the excellent gifts of God to 
some of his most favoured creatures — when we see 
the brightest natural faculties improved by high cul- 
tivation, together with that degr4e of acquaintance 
with religion, which not only expels infidelity, but . 
leads to a certain vague adoption of the christian 
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creed— when we see men, not only rich in mental 
endowments, but possessed of hearts glowing with 
generosity and kindnes»-^when we see such beings 
as much absorbed in the pursuits of time and sense^ 
as dead to the highest ends of their being, limiting^ 
their plans to the present life as completely as if they 
did not belie ve inthat ioxmortality which yetmakes part 
of their system! — to see them overlooking the excel- 
lences which may be attained in this state prepara- 
tory to their perfection in a better;— ^unobservant of 
that deep basis which God has laid in our very na- 
ture ifor the condition of future blessedness— forget- 
ting how he has not only graciously put us in the way 
to attain it, but has exhorted, but has invited us, only 
to consent^ only to submit to be eternally happy! 
When we hear the Saviour of sinners condescend- 
ing to express this tender regret at their reluctance,^ 
* Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life/— 
Who can, without sorrow, contemplate such a dis- 
crepancy between the practice and the destination,^ 
the pursuits and the interests, the low desires and 
the high possibilities^ the unspeakable c^rs and the 
incorrigible blindness? 

But in our lapsed humanity, sense, in opposition to 
faith, is too frequently the dictator. If we see 
through a glass, and that darkly, it b because the 
medium is clouded by the breath of sensuality. 
Appetite is the arbitrary power which renders every 
appeal to reason and religion fruitless* The plea- 
sures of the present life have matter and substance, 
and we act as if those of heaven were dreams and 
visions. Self-love errs only in mistaking its objects,^ 
in putting the brief discipline which we are called to 
^^ercise here on a level with eternal suffering; it 
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mistakes in festening itself on the lower part of our 
nature, acid forgetting that our souls are ourselves. 

But surely Gk>d did not g^ve his creatures such 
improvable powers, such strong notices of himself, 
without some farther end and design than can be 
perfected in this brief state <^ being! He never 
would have given us a nature capable of knowing and 
loving him here, it it were not part of his scheme 
that our knowledge and love of him should be per- 
fected in eternity. We are not the creatures of casu- 
alty. We did not come into this world by chance, 
or by mistake, for any uncertain end, or any unde- 
termined purpose, but for a purpose of which we 
should never lose sight, for an end to which we 
should have a constant reference; that we might 
bring glory to God now, and be received by his grace 
to glory everlasting. 

For though all the contributions of all the creatures 
in existence can add nothing to his inherent glory, 
yet he has condescended to declare that he will be 
glorified by us* Instead of which, what misshapen 
ideas do not many form of God! How do they de- 
face the plan of Providence! Were that commodi- 
ous creed true, that mercy is his exclusive attribute, 
how safely might we sin on; the profligate would be 
as secure of pardon and acceptance as the penitent, 
the profane as the pious, the voluptuous as the ,self 
denying, the sceptic as the believer, the lovers of 
pleasure as the lovers^ of God. 

Instead of endeavouring ^ to be coijiformed to the 
image of God,' according to bis express command^ 
do not too many thus form a God after their own 
image;, by thinking him such a one as themselves^ 
Do they not almost slide into the practice olthe £pi^ 
curesms, who, having made a scheme of ease, indo- 
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lence, and indulgence, for their conduct, prudently 
invented gods accommodated to their own taste and 
habitsf In them there was consistency. It was mak- 
ing their faith of a piece with their practice, when 
they made their deities as careless, as sensual, and 
as pleasure-loving as themselves. But surely under 
a pure dispensation, to form a false and unworthy 
estimate of the character of the Supreme Governor 
of the universe, is scarcely less criminal than to deny 
his existence. Where is the diiFerence between di- 
vesting him of his being, and of his perfections? . 

Our Saviour and his Apostle, in their classification 
of sins, frequently bring together such as appear to 
us to have a wide disparity. ^ Emulation' is classed 
with * strife,' * variances' with * idolatry,' * revelling' 
with * murder.' Those * who mind earthly things' 
are coupled with those ^ whose end is destruction*' 
In enumerating the offences which shall make his 
second coming so tremendously awful, Christ ranks 
the being * overcharged with the cares of this life' — 
cares which we are apt to call prudence and indus- 
try — with sins, of which christian industry and pru- 
dence would think with abhorrence. . 

If the apology we make is, that we are governed 
by example, if we plead the necessity of acting as 
others, especially as our acquaintance act, we intrench 
ourselves in excuses which have no analogy with our 
conduct on other occasions. We are never so dis- 
interested as to think of being sick, or poor, or mis- 
erable for company. We never generously plead the 
necessity of involving ourselves in debt, because our 
friends are so involved— of being ruined^ because 
those whom we love are ruined. Shall sympathy, 
civility, imitation, and a social spirit, then, be pleaded 
only on occasion of mischiefs that are irrevocable, 
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reserved for errors that are irretrievable, for practi* 
ces, the consequences of which will be irremediablef 

It is a low degree in the scale of goodness with 
which they are contented, who congratulate them- 
selves that they are not worse than others, and a 
death-blow to the noble ambition of piety when they 
are contented not to be better. If, indeed, they think 
they are perfectly happy now, they need look no far- 
ther. But before they answer this important ques- 
tion, are you happy? let them interrogate their own 
heart. If they ask it fairly, it will answer honestly,, / 
am not happy. Happiness is incompatible with the 
state of their minds, with the nature of their pursuits. 
The very fondness for variety proceeds from an in- 
ternal sense of indigence. They are satiated without 
being satisfied. The ever-renewed and ever-frustrated 
attempts of the fabled daughters of Danaus, whose 
labour, a pagan poet tells us, was infinite^ and their 
punishment ete'rnaly is the disappointing life and lot 
of these mistaken votaries of worldly enjoyment. 
The prophet annexes to somewhat of the same dis- 
couraging pursuit, an awful explanatory reason, 
when he represents the error of those who * hew out 
.broken cisterns which hold no water,' to have origi- 
nated in their ^ forsaking the fountain of living wa- 
ters.' 

But even the most careless livers have not lost the 
natural sense of the moral quality of actions. They 
can reason upon them; they understand the rules they 
violate; they retain the perception of excellence; they 
pre;aerve the feeling of kindness; they had rather be 
the objects of regard than dislike, if it could be ac- 
quired at a cheaper rate, than that of forming their 
conduct by the principles they approve. They wish 
they were better^ while they make no effort towards 
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being other than they are. Their very wish for 
amendment is &o cold^ so careless, and so sli^t, that 
it wants ail the characters of repentance, all the en- 
ergies of resolution, all the sincerity of reformation* 
While we sometimes hear from these persona, in ad*- 
dition to this wish, a general declaration, that they 
hope they shall mend^ we seldom see miy step taken 
in consequence of this profession; on the contrary^ 
they are quieted for xh^ time; they tak« a sort of 
heartless comfort in this better taste; they flatter 
themselves U is a proof they love virtue, though 
they neglect it. But they do not act thus in what 
truly interests them. If there is a scheme of amuse- 
ment in view, the time isacc^irately Sfettled,^e party 
nicely adjusted, their punctually is exact, there is 
neither delay nor excuse. It i& -oiiiy on niatters of 
everlasting interest that they beg leave to*pQistpoae^ 
what they would not be thought to reject* Aaiong 
9^1 the countless generatiodto of €raU and fallen iui* 
manity, incomparably the mmt Ottmeai^uis comm«-* 
nity, is the sect of Pastponers. If, as sotoe ^old 4ir 
vine quaindy observes, ^ hell is. paved with ^ood in^ 
tentions,' msiy we not say, that the postpoiiiers, of 
which multitudes are found in Ml ages, and in all 
churches, are the class Uia^ has cooitributed the greats 
est number of squares to the tesselated pavement* 
Is it not an inconsistency common to e^f>try member 
of this sect, to wish that the portion of his life which 
is gone by had been spent in virtue, while this wish 
is too feeble to stimulate his future days to those 
pursuits in whidi he laments the |»i&t Wief« not 
spent? 

You do not act thus inconsistently by any oeces* 
sity of nature; depraved as the will is, in common 
with our other faculties, it does >not necesjs«rily jrob 
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you of the power of determining; it does not take 
from you the ability of imploring the strength you 
want. To chuse the good, and to refuse the evil, is 
yet left to your option. Why do the Scriptures 
makes such repeated and solemn appeals to the will, 
if its agency were so utterly involuntary? On this 
will there is no irresistible compulsion. On the sup- 
position that this were not the case, all human laws 
would be unreasonable, all courts of judicature hot 
only unjust but preposterous; all legal executions 
absurd as well as inhuman; for would it not be bar- 
barous to punish crimes which the perpetrator was 
not left at liberty to avoid? In this case Ravaillac 
would have been guiltless, and Bellingham excusa- 
ble. 

Nor is it your reason which dissuades you from 
religion. If you would consult its sound and sober 
dictates, it would point to religion as naturally as 
the eye points to* the object it would investigate, as 
the needle to its attracting point. It is not your rea- 
son but your corruptions which turn away your heart 
from religion, because it tells you that something is 
to be done in opposition to their sway, something to 
be opposed contrary to their nature, something to 
he renounced congenial with their gratification. 

It is a fatal mistake to expect to get rid of an evil 
by trying to become insensible to it. To divert the 
attention in order to stupify the conscience, is almost 
imitating the malefactor about to be executed, who 
swallows cordials, which", if they allay his terrors, do 
so only by deadening his sensibility. Take, then, a 
distinct view of your state, and of your prospects. 
Deliberation is valuable, were it only on this ground, 
that while you are deliberating, there is an intermis- 
sion of passioii, there is an interval of appetite: as 

3h2 
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these intermit, better feelii^gs have ttme to rsAy^ 
better thoughts to come forwird, better ]»*ifici|>les to 
struggle for operation. 

If with hearts nati^rally ktcltned to evil (as what 

heart is not?) and m « wortd aboimatdiBg with te»p* 

tatkxD, you have strayed widely from the atrast path, 

you are not compelled to peruse it. We need con«> 

tinue in sin np longer than we love it* Close not 

then your heart against that grace which is offered 

to aU; It wiU perfect the work tt has once begun, i£ 

we do not wilfully oppose its operations, l^et us not 

therefore Ixy all the Uame on our natural conctp-p 

tions., as if we were com.peUed to sink under them* 

They will, indeed, continue to impede our progress, 

but unless aided by our inclination, they will not 

finally obstruct it* But wilfully to skn on, and yet 

expect pardon through the merks of our Redeemer, 

looks like an impious plot to blind th^e eyes of Om^ 

niscience, and to tie the hands of Omnipotence. We 

shall always have this infsdlible critenon by vAAeh to 

judge of our state; we may be assured that our sins 

fire not forgiven, if they are not mortified. We need 

Aot pry into our destination in the inscnitidile de^ 

crees of the Almighty, but in our own rectiied afFec<- 

tions, our own subdued will. Let us never remit 

jDur diligence by any persuasion of our security, nor 

-slacken our obedience by any food conceit that our 

niames are writt^i in heaven. 

But sdas! the soul is full of the body, the ifiteUect 
is steeped in sense. The Ipiritual liic is immersed 
in the animal. Reaaon and appetite, iasiead of keep 
»ig their distinct natures, are in many instances so 
laixed and incorporated, that it is not always ea^ to 
decompose and reduce them to dieir separate princi- 
is« 1% is in vunt of «x>vdid sinctes^ w^ich fin^ 
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vants truth from being sought^ and wlv^re she is not 
sought, she mil not be found. Internal purky of 
heart, and sanctity of spirit, afford a fairer exhibi- 
^n of reUgi^a, th»n ibe i»&st subde dog^ou^, and 
the most zealpus debates. 

(f we ^ek peace in God, we shall never £ul of 
finding it; if we look for it in the world, it is to look 
for a dear sDream from a polluted source* We have 
H spirit wUhin us that will occasion^Uy, thou^ un- 
bidden, remind us of our high original, ^ from what 
)>eight fallen.' How widely have we wandered in 
se^irch <^ the good we have iooti We have sought for 
it in the i^muhs of a«nbition, in the pleasures of 
ir<duptu@u9»e3S4 in the misleadings of flaittery, in our 
pwn high laaagijeLations, in the seif-gratuladons of 
pride, io the secret iaEidulgence of that vanity, which, 
jprobabiy, it has been one part of our pride not to 
cure but to conceal. Let us begin to seek for it 
where alone it is to be found, where alone God has 
proinised it-*^n the ^ way' which he has opened, in 
the *• truth' which he has reveaded, and in the ^ life' 
which he h^s quickened* 

Do not^ t^a, any longer make religion an inci- 
<knt8l item in your scheme of life. Do not turn 
over the consideration of it to chance; make it a part 
fpf your djftiiy plan; take it up as a set business; give 
jit an allotted poptioiQ in the distribution of your daily 
concerns, while you admit it as the pervading prin- 
ciple of theoi alt. You carry on no other transaction 
casuallyj you do not 'conduct your profession or 
manage your est^e by fits and starts* You do not 
expect your secular business will go on well without 
Ending it. You set about it. intently; you transact 
it with a fixed design; you consider it as a definite 
Mi|ec^ You would iiot he aatiftiiivi witb at, if it 
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brought you no return, still less would you be satis^ 
ficd not to know whether it brought any return or not. 
Yet you are contented as to this great business of 
life, though you perceive no evidence of its progress. 
Y6u see no absurdity in a religious profession which 
leaves you as indigent as it found you* Does it not 
look as it your sincerity, in the one case, did not keep 
pace with your earnestness in the other; as if your 
religion was a shadow, and your secular concerns 
were the only reality? 

Begin then to be distinct in your purposes, explicit 
in your designs, sincere in your pursuits. You pro- 
fess to read the Scriptures occasionally; if the peru- 
sal has hitherto produced no sensible effect, this is 
only an additional motive for making the incidental 
practice habitual. Do not intermit it under pretence 
that it has produced no benefit. It is a great thing 
to keep within the use of God's. appointed means. If 
you had not some pleasure in even a casual perusal, 
you would avoid it altogether. The blessing which 
has been so long delayed perhaps has not been cor- 
dially requested; when eamestfy desired, it will not 
be finally withheld. Light precedes warmth in the 
daily course of nature. Begin then to consider that 
knowledge not turned to profit will be a grand article 
at the final reckoning. How many thousands have 
not even made the progress which you have made; 
have not attained that literal acquaintance with the 
Bible which you have attained. They are utterly, 
perhaps irreclaimably, ignorant. Tou have laid in, 
at least in your understanding, a certain though per- 
haps slender stock of materials, on which the divine 
light only waits to shine till you petition for it; that 
light which, if you will open your eyes to receive it, 
will shine more and more linto the perfect day. 
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God has assured yoa in his word that he ^ xvcats to 
be gracious*' The conopassionate father in the para* 
ble moved more eagerly to embrace has son, than the 
returning prodigal to meet dae parent. He scarcely- 
waited for his protestations; the pardon prevented 
the confession; he condescended to rejoice even in 
his acceptance of forgiveness. 

It is not a new scheme which is proposed to you; 
it is not an imaginary project, an untried device. 
There is nothing unreasonable in the hope held out; 
no elevation in piety but what with the offered aid is 
attainable; nothing but what multitudes have attain- 
ed; not me3%ly prophets and saints and holy nuso:^ 
hut perscms whose cases were as uaproniising as 
yours; men labouring uader the same corruptioiM; 
disturbed hy the same passions, assailed by iht same 
trials, drawn aside by the same temptations, exposed 
to the flame dangerous w<orld; long led astray by its 
customs, long en&Laved by i^ maxims. The same 
grace whidi rescoed thei(hat ISeped to you. The 
same spirit which struggled with;dietr hearts is, per- 
haps, wiiile you are reading ^diesb £eeble lines, striv«- 
ing with yours. Resist not the impulse. Cx>mplete 
the assimilatiod. L*et not the resemblance be more 
imperfect m ils fairer features thanin its more de*> 
formed. Imitate their noble resolution. Recollect 
the glorious promise made,^ to him thatjovercometh.* 
The same power which delivered them waits to de*- 
liver you. The ten thousand times ten thousand 
who now sland bef«ire the throne, were not innocait, 
but penitent*— not guiltless men, but redeemed sin* 
ners. The^ame God waits to be gracious. The same 
Saviour intercedes. The same spirit invites. The 
same heaven is open. Plead that gracious nature, 
im^pne that divine interce9sor, invoke ihgif^ blessed 
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spirit. Say not it is too late. Early and late are rela- 
tive, not positive terms. While the door is yet open 
there is no hour of marked exclusion. So may an in- 
heritance among the saints in light still be yours. 



CHAP. XXII. 

JReJlections of an inconsistent Christian after a serious 

perusal of the Bible. 

I PROFESS to believe that Christianity is true. Its 
promises are high; but what have been its profits? It 
is time to inquire into its truth and its advantages. It 
never, indeed, pledged itself to confer honours or 
emoluments; but it engaged to bestow benefits of 
another kind. If the Christian is deceived in these, 
he has nothing to console him. Now what am I the 
better for Christianity? It speaks of changing the 
heart from darknessitoge^^* What illumination has 
my mind experienced from it?— -But here a doubt be- 
gins to arise. Am I indeed a Christian? What claims 
have I to the character? 

Is there any material difference, whether I depend 
en heaven as a thing of course, to those who have 
been baptized, though they possess no corresponding 
temper and conduct; or whether I never reflect that 
there is a heaven, or whether I absolutely disbelieve 
that there is any such place? Is the distinction so de- 
cisive between speculative unbelief, practical infi- 
delity, and total negligence, as that either of them 
4:an afford an assurance of eternal happiness in pre- 
ference to the other? Yet while the thought of heaven 
never enters my mind, should I not hotly resent it as 
Sin injury, if any one disputed my title to it? Should 
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t not treat htm who advised me to a more serious 
life, as an enemy, and him who suspected I required 
it, as a calumniator? Is it not, however, worth the 
inquiry, whether my confidence of obtaining it is well 
founded: and whether my danger arises from my ig- 
norance or my unfitness? 

If the scriptures be authentic — ^if, as I have always 
professed to believe, they indicate a state of eternal 
happiness, together with the means of attaining to it-— 
then surely not to direct my thoughts to that state, 
not to apply my attention to those means, is to neglect 
the state and the things, for which I was sent into the 
world. Providence, doubdess, intended that every 
species of being should reach the perfection for which 
it was created. Shall his only rational creature be the 
only one that falls short of the end for which he was 
made? the only one who refuses to reach the top of 
his nature, who refuses to comply with his original 
destination? 

If I were quite certain that I was not created for 
such a great and noble end as Christianity has re- 
vealed, I should then be justified in acting as a being 
would naturally act, who has Tip higher guide than 
sense, no nobler incentive than appetite, no larger 
scope than time, no ampler range than this world. 
And though I might then regret that my powers and 
faculties, my capacities and desires, were formed for 
so low a purpose, and their exercise limited to so 
brief a space, yet it would not, in that case, be acting 
inconsistently, to turn my fugitive possessions, and 
my contracted span, to the best account of present 
enjoyment. 

But if I have indeed, as I profess to have, any 
faith however low, any hope however feeble, any 
prospect however faint, is it rational to act in such 
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open oppositicai to my profe^ioo? Is it right or rea-* 
scmable, tD believe and to OAgket, to avow and to 
disregard, to profess and to oppose, the same thing? 
Do I raise my character for that understanding on 
which I value myself, if, while I make confession of 
a faith which has been adopted by the wisest men ia 
different ages, my temper is not, lake theirs, conform* 
cd to it, my will is not, like theirs, subdued to it, my 
life is not, like theits, governed by it. 

I think this world more certain than the next,, be-^ 
cause I have the evidence of my senses to its reality^ 
and because its enjoyments are present, visible, tang l- 
ble« But the same being who gave my senses, gives 
also reason and faith; and do not these aflbrd to the 
sincere inquirer other evidence of no less powcr^ 
Even in many natural things, we receive the evidence 
of reason as confidendy as the testimony of sense* 
Our reason informs us, that the things we sec could 
not have been produced without a cause which we do 
not see: we might as well say they have no being, as 
that they had no cause-^and yet the cause lies aa 
completely out of our reach as the things of another 
world. The unseen things, then, may be as satislac- 
torily proved by other arguments, as the things we 
know are proved by our senses. But die highest evi^ 
dence of things not seen is faith. Even this principle 
we admit in worldly things, but reject in spiritu^. 
We should know very litde of this earth, if we knew 
only what we have seen. Now we believe that a .mul- 
titude of things exists which we never saw, and which 
few, comparatively, have seen. Thia is the evidence 
of faith in the testimony of the relater. 

I 9ee persons in the ordinary a^irs of life act up- 
on the mere report of authentic informatics; conduct 
concerns analogous to those whose success* is made 
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known to them by impartial evidence, and act confi* 
dentty on the relation of credible witnesses; and they 
would be thought perverse and unreasonable, were 
not their conduct influenced by such competent tes^ 
timony* Is it, then, only in the momentous concern 
of religion, where these appropriate evidences arc 
allowed to be incontestable, where a revelation from 
heaven, where the attestation of undeniable witnesses, 
has established the truth in the minds of inquiring 
jnen beyond a doubt? — Is it only where the testi- 
mony is the most unquestionable, and the object th6 
most transcendently important, that neglect is par- 
donable, that delay is prudent, that indifference is 
safe? 

it is time to arrive at some decision on a question 
which, if it be any thing, is every thing; which, if it 
be indeed founded in infallible truth, involves conse* 
quences so vast, effects so lasting, that all the other 
concerns of the whole world shrink into nothing, when 
weighed against my individual concern in this single 
business. 

That thinking mind which enabled me to fram6 
these reflections, that sentient spirit which suggests 
these apprehensions, those irrepressible feelings 
which drive out my thoughts, and force my specu- 
lations beyond the present scene, prove^ that 1 have 
something within me which wa6 made for immor- 
tality. If, then, I am once convinced of these truths, 
can I any longer hesitate to devote my best thoughts 
to my highest good, my chiefest care to my nearest 
concern, my most intense solicitude to my everlast* 
interests? 

Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief! Convert 
my dead faith into an operative principle! Let my 
sluggish will be quickened, let my reluctant desires 

VOL. VII. c c 
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give some signs of life. Let it be an evidence of the 
real existence of my faith, that it is not inert. 

We talk of the glory of heaven as coolly, and hear ^ 
of it with as much indifference, as if it were the un- 
alienable birth-right of every nominal Christian, and 
that our security left no room for our solicitude. But 
I now find, on examining it more closely, that the 
Bible speaks of a thing which Christians of my class 
neglect to take into the account; a fitness for that 
glory, a spirit prepared for that state, which God 
has prepared for them that love him. It not only 
promises them heaven, but quickens their desires af- 
ter it, qualifies them for the enjoyment of it. Noi^, 
can I conscientiously declare that I possess, that I 
have ever endeavoured to possess, those desires, 
without which heaven is \mattainable; those disposi- 
tions^ without which, if it could be attained, it would 
not be a place of happiness? Is it, then, probable, 
arguing upon merely rational grounds, that God will 
receive me to his presence there, if I continue to 
live without him in the world? Will he accept me 
when I come to die, alienated from him in heart and 
thought as I have lived? 

After all, uncertainty is no comfortable state. It 
is safer to seek a satisfactory solution to my doubts 
by serious inquiry; to seek tranquillity to my heart 
by earnest prayer. It is better to implbre the promised 
aid, to strengthen my vacillating mind, even though I 
renounce a little present ease, a little temporary plea- 
sure. If, indeed, avoiding to think of the evil would 
remove it, if averting my eyes from the danger would 
annihilate it, all would be well. But if, on the con- 
trary, fearing it now, may avert it for ever, common 
sense, reasonable self-love, mere human prudence, 
compel me to make the computation of the relative 
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value of time and eternity. I may, indeed, as I have 
frequently done, postpone my purpose to some future 
time. But then I am not so skilled in the doctrine of 
chances as to be quite certain that time may ever ar- 
rive. He that intends to reform to-morrow does not 
repent to-day. When delay is danger, is it not foolish 
to delay? Where it may be destruction, is it not 
something worse than folly? I will arise, and go to 
my Father, &c. &c. &c. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

The Christian in the tvorld. 

* The only doctrinal truth,' says bishop Sanderson, 
* which Solomon insisted on, when he took the whole 
world for his large but barren text, was, that all i^ 
vanity.' I'his was not the verdict of a hermit railing 
from his cell at pleasures untasted, or at grandeur 
unenjoyed. Among the sons of men, not one had 
sought with more unremitted diligence, or had wider 
avenues to the search, for whatever good either skill 
or power could extract out of the world, than Solo- 
mon. No one could judge of the sweets which can 
be drawn from this grand Alembic, with higher natu- 
ral abilities, or with deeper experimental wisdom. He 
did not descant on the vanity of the world so elo- 
quently till he had considered it accurately, and ex- 
amined it practically. He was not contented, like a 
learned theorist, to collect his notions from philoso- 
phy, or history, or hearsay; he well knew what he 
said, ' and whereof he affirmed.' All upon which he 
so pathetically preached he had seen with his eyes, 
heard with his ears, and, in his widely-roving search, 
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had experienced in his own disappointed mind^ and 
felt in his own aching heart. He goes on to prove^ by 
an induction of particulars, the grand truth propound- 
ed in his thesis, the vanity of the world. He shows, 
in a regular series of experiments, how he had ran-» 
sacked its treasuVes, exhausted its enjoyments, and 
even to satiety, revelled in its honours, riches, and 
delights. He had been an intellectual as well as. sen- 
sual voluptuary, and had emptied the resources of 
knowledge as well as of pleasure. — Then reverting in 
the close of his discourse to the point from which he 
had set out, he again pronounces, that all is vanity. 

' The conclusion of the whole matter' which he 
draws from this melancholy argument^ as finely ex- 
hibited as pensively conceived, is a solemn injunc* 
tion to others to remember, what it is to be feared 
the Preacher himself had sometimes forgotten, that 
the whole duty of man is to fear God, and keep, bis 
commandments: winding up his fine peroration with 
a motive in which every child of Adam is equally, 
is awfully concerned, * because God shall bring every 
work into judgment.' 

May not every leal Christian, while his heart is 
touched with the affecting truth of the text, be ad- 
monished by this solemn valedictory declaration? 
May he not learn the lesson inculcated at less ex- 
pense than it was acquired by this great practical 
master of the science of wisdom? If another save* 
reign was told there was no royal way to geometry, 
the King of Israel has opened a royal way to a more 
divine philosophy. By the benefit to be derived 
from contemplating this illustrious instance of * how 
little are the great,' the Christian may set out where 
Solomon ended. He may be convinced of the vanity 
of the world at a price far cheaper than Solomon paid 
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for it, by a way far safer than his own experience. 
He may convert the experiment made by the royal 
Preacher to his own personal account. He may find 
in the doctrines of the Gospel a confirmation of its 
truth, lit its precepts a counteraction to its perils, in 
its promises a consolation for its disappointments. 

In this world, such as Solomon has vividly painted 
it, the Christian is t6 live — is to live, through divine 
assistance, untainted by its maxims, uncontaminated 
by its practices. Man beipg obviously designed by 
his Creator for social life, and society being evidently 
his proper place and condition, it seems to be his 
duty, not so much to consider what degree of possi- 
ble perfection he might have attained in that state of 
seclusion to which he was never destined, as how he 
may usefuHy fill his allotted sphere in the world for 
which he was made; how he may conscientiously dis- 
charge the duties to which he is plainly called by pro- 
vidential ordination. To think how he may acquit 
himself well in his actual state and condition, is 
clearly more profitable, than to waste his time and 
spirits, in devising the best speculative scheme of 
life, to the adoption of which there is little proba- 
bility of his ever being appointed. 

We were not sent into this world with orders to 
make ourselves miserable, but with abilities, and di- 
rections, and helps, to search out the best possibili- 
ties of ha];Jpiness which remain to beings, fallen from 
that state of moral and mental rectitude in which man 
was created; to make the best of the ruins of that 
perfect world whose beauty he had marred, and 
whose capacity of conferring felicity he had fatally 
impaired. Human life, therefore, abounding as it 
does in blessings and mercies, is not the blissful 
vision which youthful fancy images, or poetry feigns, 

c c 2 
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QT romance exhibits. It is in a considerable measure 
compounded of painful and of dull realities, and not 
a splendid tissue of grand events or brilliant exploits; 
it is to some an almost unvaried state of penury, to 
many a series of cares and troubles, to all, a state of 
probation. But the primeval punishment, the Sen- 
tence of labour, like the other inflictions of Him who 
in judgment remembers mercy, is transformed into 
a blessing. And, whether we consider the manual 
industry of the poor, or the intellectual exertions of 
the superior classes, we shall find that diligent occu- 
pation, if not criminally perverted from its end, is 
at once the instrument of virtue and the secret of 
happiness. Man cannot be safely trusted with a life 
of leisure. 

As the character about to be briefly considered is 
presumed to be a real Christian, it would be superflu^ 
ous, for two reasons, to insist that his vocation in the 
world must be lawful. It is not to be supposed that 
a religious man will ever engage in an employment 
that is illicit; and it is almost equally beyond suppo- 
sition, that persons who are actually so engaged, 
will cast their eyes on a book whose tendency is se- 
rious. 

But the most imexceptionable profession is not ex- 
empt from dangers. It requires strict watchfulness, 
not only to conduct the most useful undertaking in a 
right spirit, and with a constant eye to Him, to whpm 
every intelligent being is accountable; it requires not 
only constant vigilance against the allurements of 
avarice, and the baits of ambition, but it requires 
caution against the unsuspected mischiefs of em* 
barking so widely, or plunging so deeply in any tem- 
poral concern, as almost necessarily to deteriorate 
the character* He embarks too widely, and plunges 
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tdo deeply, however honourable be the undertaking, 
if it absorb the whole man — if it so crowd his mind 
with interfering schemes and complicated projects, 
as to leave no time and no thought, and gradually no 
inclination, for. that reference which should be the 
ultimate end of all human designs. 

It can never be too often repeated, however wri- 
ters tire with saying, and readers with hearing it, that 
it is scarcely more necessary to address serious sug- 
gestions to men sunk in gross pursuits, than to that 
large, and important, and valuable class, whose dan- 
ger lies in the very credit, and dignity, and useful- 
ness of their engagements. A thousand dissertations 
have been written, and yet the theme is not exhausted, 
on that hackneyed but neglected truth, that we are 
undone by lawful things^ by excess in things right in 
themselves, and which only become wrong by being 
inordinately pursued — pursued to the neglect of 
things more essential; when what is even laudable is 
exclusively sought, to the forgetfulness of what is 
indispensable. Things may not only be compara- 
tively, but positively, good, and yet not be * things 
which accompany salvation.' They may not only be 
intended to be instrumental, but actually be so, both 
in advancing the prospelrity, and in restraining the 
disorders of this world, and so far be highly valua- 
ble, and yet the act may be substituted for that prin- 
ciple which should be its inspiring motive. The 
fault, however, is not in the thing, but in the mind, 
when useful actions are not done with a reference to 
the highest end. Of this reference a Christian will 
aim never to lose sight. He will, before he engage 
in the concerns of the day, prepare his mind by fer- 
vent devotion; not only imploring direction in the 
common course of action, and the expected occur- 
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rences of the day, but strength to meet those un- 
known occasions and unsuspected events, which, in 
human life, and especially in a life of business, so 
frequently occur. Without this panoply, he will not 
venture to engage with the world; but the armour 
which he put on in solitude, he will not lay aside in 
the field of battle; it was for that warfare he had 
buckled it on* 

As the lawyer has his compendium of cases and 
precedents, the legislator his statutes, the soldier his 
book of tactics, and every other professor his vade 
mecum to consult in difficulties, the Christian, to 
whichever of the professions he may belong, will 
take his morning lecture from a more infallible di- 
rectory, comprehending not only cases and prece- 
dents^ but abounding also with those seminal princi- 
ples which contain the essence of all actual duty, 
fi;om which all practical excellence is deduciblcf* 
This spirit of laws differs from all other legal insti- 
tutes, some of which, from that imperfection insepa- 
rable from the best human things, have been found 
unintelligible, some impractible, and some have be- 
come obsolete. The divine law is subject to no 
such disadvantages. It is perfect in its nature, 
intelligible in its construction, and eternal in its obli- 
tion. 

This sacred institute he will consult, not occasion- 
ally, but daily, Unreminded of general duty, un- 
furnished with some leading hint for the particular 
demand, he will not venture to rush into the bustle, 
trial, and temptation of the day. Of this aid he will 
possess himself with more ease, and less loss of time^ 
as he will not have to ransack a multiplicity of folios 
for a detached case, or an individual intricacy; for, 
though he may xiot find in the Bible specific instan- 
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ces, yet he ivill discover in every page some govern- 
ing truth, some rule of universal application, the 
spirit of which may be brought to bear on almost 
every circumstance; some principle suited to every 
purpose, and competent to the solution of every 
moral difficulty. Scripture does not, indeed, pre- 
tend to include technical or professional peculiarities, 
but it exhibits the temper and the conduct which 
may be made applicable to the special concerns of 
every man, whatever be his occupation. He will ' 
find in it the right direction to the right pursuit, the 
straiglit road to the proper end; the duty of a plire 
intention; and the prohibition of false measures to 
attain even a laudable object. No hurry or engage- 
ment will ever make him lose sight of that sacred 
aphorism so pointedly addressed to men of business, 
* He that maketh haste to be rich shall hardly be inno- 
cent.' The cautionary texts he admired in his closet, 
he will not treasure up as classical mottos to amuse 
his fancy, or embellish his discourse, but will adopt 
as rules of conduct, and bring them into every 
worldly transaction, whether commercial, forensic, 
medical, military, or whatever else be his professed 
object. He will not adjust his scale of duty by the 
false standard of the world, nor by any measure of 
his own devising; he has but one standard of judging, 
but one measure of conduct— the infallible word of 
God. This rule he will take as he finds it, he will 
use as he is commanded; he will not bend it to his 
own convenience, he will not accommodate it to his 
own views, his own passions, his own emolument, his 
own reputation. 

Here it may be asked. Why is not Scripture more 
explicit in direction, more minute in detail? We 
find our self-love perpetually furnishing subterfuge^ 
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for evading duties, and multiplying exceptions to 
rules. God, who knows all hearts, and foresaw their 
captiousness, might, it may be said, have guarded 
against it by more enlarged instroctions. The holy 
Spirit, however, did not see fit to descend to such 
minutiae, but, having given the principle, left man to 
the exercise of his reason, in the application of the 
general law to his particular case; for it he is left to 
the use of his judgment, it is not that he may pervert 
truth, but apply it. His understanding and rectitude 
are perpetually called into joint exercise, for that 
wWch is immediately the duty of one man, another 
may not be called to perform. 

Not to distress the mind, therefore, with unneces- 
sary scruples, nor to perplex it by a multiplicity of 
circumstances, some things are left indefinite. An 
incumbered body of institutes would have been too 
vast and complicated for general use; that time 
would be taken up in selecting them, which is better 
employed in acting upon them. Even were every 
particular of every duty, in all its bearings, circum- 
stantially ramified, it would not so much direct the 
conduct, as furnish new pretences for neglecting it. 
Then, as now, it would be seen rather that the will 
is perverse, than the understanding unsatisfied. 
More ampFification would not have lessened objec- 
tions. Those who complain now, that the rule is 
not explicit, would complain then, that it was tedi- 
ous. A fuller exposition would neither have cleared 
doubts nor prevented disputes. It would then have 
been charged with redundancy, as it is now with de- 
fectiveness. 

If the world carries contamination to the heart, it 
carries also to the right-minded a preservative; as 
the viper's blood is said to be an antidote for its bite. 
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The living world is to such persons an improving 
exemplification of the moral lessons of history. If 
we apply to our own irtiprovement the recorded ex- 
cellences or errors of which we read; if we are struck 
with the successes or defeats of ambition; the pur- 
suits or disappointments of vanity; the sordid accu- 
mulations of avarice, or the wasting ravages of pro- 
digality; if we are moved with instances of vice and 
virtue in men of whom we know nothing but what 
the historian is pleased to tell us, and of whom he 
^perhaps knew not much more; if we read with in- 
terest of the violence of parties, of which both the 
leaders and the followers have been long laid in the 
dust'; if we are affected, as every intelligent mind 
cannot but be affected, with these pictures of things, 
how much benefit may a well-directed mind derive 
from seeing them realized; from seeing the old. 
scenes acted over again by living performers; from 
living himself among the dramatis personce as one of 
the actors; from taking a personal interest in a repe- 
tition of things which he condemned or applauded 
when only coldly presented to his understanding, 
and at which his principles revolted or rejoiced, even 
in the dead letter of narrative. He now sees the 
same sentiments embodied, the same passions 
brought into action, similar opinions operating upon 
actual conduct. 

If he is deeply touched when history presents to 
his view the errors of high and heroic minds, when 
it exhibits the aberrations of superior genius, how 
much more lively will be his regret, when he sees, 
among his own acquaintance, the ardour of a noble 
and ingenuous mind exclusively consumed on ob- 
jects, which might indeed he accounted great, if this 
world were all, but which never gives any practical 
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intimatioo that there is another. But how much 
more pungent will be his sorrow, when he observes 
lofty and sagacious spirits neglecting to make the 
most even of this brief state of being; — ^when he 
sees men who might have made the world a bet- 
ter thing than they found it, had they employed 
their superior powers of intellect in studying how 
they might please God, by promoting the best ih« 
tcrests of his creatiires; when he sees such under* 
standings clouded by intemperance, such mintis ab** 
sorbed in studying the qualities of a race horse, or 
calculating the chances of a gaming-table! 

Iq another, and a more estimable class of charac- 
ters, he is struck with mingled admiration and con-^ 
cem, in observing what good and resembling imita- 
tions of religion are made by honour, sense, and 
spirit; how respectably moral honesty, kindness, and 
generosity may, to superficial observers, personate 
Christianity, may even execute the act of piety with 
an utter destitution of the principle. He sees in cer- 
tain minds some masterly strokes of natural beauty, 
which at once dignify and embellish them, so as, on 
some occasions, to tempt him to forget that they are 
not religious. But these brilliant qualities are not 
infused into the entire character, the excellence is 
limited to a few shining points, and the hollows are 
proportioned to the heights. Rich in some splendid 
virtues, there is no uniformity in the principle; 
there is perhaps some allowed sin in the practice; 
while in the character of the real Christian, though 
there may be much infirmity, there is a desire of 
consistency — there is no deliberate transgression- 
there is even no unrepented error. 

These living lessons the pious observer will turn 
to account* i The impression thus made on his heart, 
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from actual observation, will sink deeper, and be 
more durable, than the instruction to be obtained by 
a mere intellectual view of mankind, from informa- 
tion collected from writers, who are obliged to pick 
up facts, not from having witnessed them, but as they 
find them in preceding writers; men who know little 
of the causes ot which they describe the effects, or 
the motives of the actions they record* History 
paints men, acute observation anatomizes them. 

If he regret that his necessary duties in the world 
trench on the time he would gladly devote to religious 
pursuits, let him take comfort that these regrets, if 
sincere, are an earnest of his safety. The very cor- 
ruptions to which he is witness, will experimentally 
convince him of the truth of a doctrine, which is no 
where more completely learned than in the bustle of 
life. The perception of this evil in others, makes 
him watch against similar tendencies within; tenden^^ 
cies which only the grace daily invoked by him pre- 
vents from breaking out into action. This deep con- 
viction of man's corruption, instead of imparing his 
benevolence^ will improve it. It will teach him not to 
expect too much from so imperfect a being, as well 
as to bear with the errors which his belief of the doc- 
trine had led him to expect. This, together with his 
intercourse with the world, will cure him , of that 
mistake so common to persons who have not lived 
in it, that of expecting no faults in those which a fond 
imagination, on a first acquaintance, had led them to 
believe perfect, and who, on the inevitable discovery, 
become too strongly disgusted with errors and ira-r 
perfections, on which they ought to have reckoned. 
He will never use his full conviction of the truth of 
which we have been speaking to the purposes of un- 
worthy distrust, or base suspicion. On the contrary, 

VOL. VII. D d 
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though he will exercise his discemment in the knoFvr- 
tedge of men, and his discredon as to the confidence 
to be placed in thein, he will not be ever on the lo<^ 
6ut to detect, much less to expose dieir errors^ 
Though he ^ loves not the World' in the Scripture 
sense of the term, he loves the individuals of whom 
it is composed, with the adfection of sympathy. He 
will put a large ^pd liberal construction on their ac- 
tions, but he will not stretch diat latitude to the vin- 
dication of any thing that is corrupt in principle, or 
criminal in conduct* Nor will he be always on the 
defensive in his intercourse with diem: he will not 
act with Ae narrow selfishness of the sordid trader, 
who is jealous of every man wiA whom he has busi- 
ness to transact, on no higher ground than lest he 
should lose money by him; while he tolerates in his 
character every vice which will not interfere with 
his pecuniary transactions. 

It is his aim to reconcile that charity which be- 
lieveth all things, with that discrimination of charac- 
ter which shows us^ not only so many who are bad, 
but so much imperfection, we may say, so much evil, 
in the comparatively good. To love and serve those 
in whom we at the same time perceive no litde moral 
defect, is turning our spiritual discemment to a 
practical account. This principal, while it serves to 
preserve us from an undue admiration of others^ 
will teach us to suspect these, or other defects, in 
ourselves. 

The Christian in the world, anxious to improve hi^ 
seanty leisure, will rescue from mere diversion 
those hours which cannot prudently be subtracted 
from business. To a man thus circumstanced, the 
Sunday is felt to be indeed a blessing; to him it is 
emphatically ^ a ddight.' Instead of appropriating^ 
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it as a day of preineditated conviviality, he convent 
it into a stated season of enjoyment of another kind* 
He hardly needs the injection to ^ remember' to 
keep it holy, though he is not umnindful, that, of 
the ten commandments, it is only the one prefaced 
with that admonition. He considers the observance 
as almost more his privilege than his duty* The ex- 
pectation of its return cheers him under the perplexin 
ties of the week. He anticipates it as a rest here, 
and as a foretaste of eternal rest. He enlarges his 
pious exercises with the more satisfaction, as he is 
clearly assured that he is not on this day in danger 
of trenching on his professional duties; and, from 
this reflection, his heart more< warmly expands ia 
gratitude to Him whose day it more immediately is. 
He feels that, if it were barely a season ordained by 
some public act, a royal proclamation enjoining it as 
a necessary intervsd between the labours which close 
one week, and those which begin another, a cbntri* 
vance of ease, a measure of political prudence or 
personal tenderness to prevent tl>e bodily machine 
and the overlaboured mind from wearing out, he 
ivould be grateful for its institution: but to him the 
day comes fraught with benefits and blessings of a 
still higher kind. It is an appointment of God; that 
entitles it to his reverence; it is an institution of 
spiritual mercy; it is the stated season for recruiting 
his mental vigour; for inspecting his accounts with 
his Maker; for taking a more exact survey, of the 
state of his heart; for examining into his faults; for 
enumerating his mercies; for laying in, by prayer, 
fresh stores of faith and holiness; for repafring what 
both may have lost in the turmoil of the week. His 
heated passions have leisure to cool; his hurried 
mind to regain its tranquil tonci; his whole internal 
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State to be regulated; his mistakes to be reviewed; 
his temper to be new set; his piety to be braced up 
to the pitch from which it may have been sunk in 
the atmosphere he had been breathing* The pious 
man of business relishes his family society and fire- 
side enjoyments with a keenness not always felt by 
others. If *• the harp, and the tabret, and the vioQ 
are not always heard in his feasts, he does what those 
who listen to them do not always remember to do, 
for * he considers the works of the Lord, and regards 
the operations of his hands.' It is not enough for 
the devoted Christian that his life is dedicated to 
him who gave it, his spirit is, as it were, exhaled in 
his service.* 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Difficulties and advantages of the Christian in the 

world. 

There are two things of which a wise man will be 
scrupulously careful, his conscience and his credit. 
Happily they are almost inseparable concomitants; 

* It is to be regretted, that the members of a learned and 
honourable profession, and which has produced so many exem- 
plary characters, should appoint their consultations on Sundays. 
It is urged in excuse, that they cannot clash with any public 
courts or sittings on that day. The leading men, by this cus- 
tom, force some of those whose practice is less established into 
a breach of their duty, against which tlieir consciences perhaps 
revolt. Might not one of these two sacrifices obviate the ne- 
cessity which is pleaded in its vindication? Might they not 
cither reject such a superfluity of business as induces it— or, if 
that be too much to expect, might liiey not subtract the time 
from their social and convivial hours? 
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they are commonly . kept or lost togedier; the same 
things which wound the one, usually giving a blow 
to the other: yet, it must be confessed, that con- 
science and a mere worldly credit are not, in all in- 
stances, allowed to subsist together. God and our 
hearts — we speak of hearts which are looked into 
and examined-— always condemn us for the same 
things — things, perhaps, for which we do not suffer 
in the opinion of the world: the world, in return, not 
seldom condemns us for actions, for which we have 
the approbation of God and our consciences. Is it 
right to put the verdict of such opposite judges on an 
equality, nay to abide by that which will be less than 
nothing when his sentence, whose favour, is eternal 
life, shall be finally pronounced? 

Between a wounded conscience and a wounded 
credit there is the same difference as between a 
crime and a calamity. Of two inevitable evils, reli- 
gion instructs us to submit to that which is inferior 
and involuntary. As much as reputation exceeds 
every worldly good, so much, and far more, is con- 
science to be consulted before credit — if credit that 
can be called, which is derived from the acclamations 
of a mob, whether composed of ^ the great vulgar or 
the small.' 

Yet are we not perpetually seeing, that, to secure 
this worthless fame, peace and conscience are sacri- 
ficed? For to what but a miserably false estimate of 
the relative value of these two blessings; what but 
the preference of character to duty — in support, too, 
of a rotten part of it>— is it, that the wretched system 
of duelling not only maintains its ground, but is in- 
creasing with a frightful rapidity? If we have, per- 
haps, never heard of a truly religions man engaged 

Dd2 
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in a duel,* it is not that, with all his caution, he is 
not liable to provocations and insults, as well as other 
men; nor that he has no quick sense of injuries, no 
spirit to repel attacks, and no courage to defend him- 
self. He who bears insults is made of like passions 
with him who revenges them; his pride longs to 
break out if it dared; for even a good man, as the 
prelate quoted in the last chapter observes, *• has more 
to do with this one viper, than with all his other cor- 
ruptions.' 

But,, among other causes, his safety lies in this, 
that he has always endeavoured to keep clear of those 
initiatory offences which lead to this catastrophe; it 
is because he has been habitually governed by prin- 
ciples of a directly contrary tendency, and has not 
the lesson of forbearance to learn, when he is called 
upon to practise it: because he has not indulged him- 
self in those habits, and as little as may be in those 
societies which lay a man open to the consequences 
of which ungoverned appetites are the source: because 
he has always considered pride and passion as the 
possible seeds of murder; an impure glance as the 
first approach to that crime which is the ordinary 
source of duellings— the combined violation of these 
two commandments, being as closely connected, in 
practice, as is their position in the Decalogue. It is 
observable, that while the shifts and stratagems to 
which a man is commonly driven by illicit connexions, 

* Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the first of our deisticalwri-^ 
lers, and the last hero of our ancient chivalry, with that fantas- 
tic combination of devotion and gfallantry which characterized 
the profession of knighthood, tells us, in the memoirs of his 
own life, that he strictly maintained the religious observance of 
the Sabbath, except when called out to fight a duel for a point 
of honour, which he seemed to bare thought a paramount duty. 
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SO often lead to duelling, yet that the charge of that 
crime itself, or of any other equally atrocious, far 
more rarely provokes a challenge, than the charge of 
the lie, to which the crime has compelled him to re- 
sort. Can there be a more striking instance of the 
false estimate of character and virtue, than that the 
offence is not made to consist in the falsehood itself, 
but in the accusation of it. 

The man of mere worldly principles keeps himself 
in the broad way, which, should events occur, and 
temptations arise to irritate him, may at any time lead 
to such a termination. His habits of life, his choice 
of associates, his systematic resolution to revenge 
every insult, makes his common path a path of danger. 
His pride is always ready primed; he carries the in- 
flammable matter in his habit, and the first spark 
may cai|se an explosion; while the man of principle, 
in addition to all the other guards before' enumerated, 
wants, indeed, but this single consideration to deter 
him from the spirit of duelling; that it is the act of 
all others which stands in the most determined oppo- 
sition to the law of God, and the spirit of the Gospel; 
that it is a studied, deliberate, premeditated subver- 
sion of one of the most imperious duties of Chris- 
tianity, by making it infamous to forgive injuries. 

And even if a irian be more correct in his habits, 
still if the maxims of the world, and not those of 
Christianity, govern him, he loses sight of the great 
principles which would restrain excesses in temper, 
as well as in conduct. He first loses sight of these, 
perhaps by negligence in private devotion, possibly 
by a careless attendance on public worship. Thus 
freeing himself from these observances, he loses sight 
of the obligations of religion, and losing this strongest 
* muzzle of restraint,' it is the less wonder that a 
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small provocation tempts him to offer bloodjr sacri- 
fices- to that fantastic but cruel idol, worldly honour* 
It is the less wonder that a neglected, even where 
there is not a perverted principle, should end in the 
murder of his friend, and the destruction of his own 
soul; for of a merely convivisd friendship, a duel is 
no very uncommon termination. 

But to retum.<— In the ordinary pursuits of life, tke 
good man differs but litde from others, in the keen* 
ness with which he embarks in enterprize, or in the 
diligence with which he prosecutes it; but he carries 
it on in another spirit; he is not less solicitous in the 
pursuit, but there is less perturbation in his solicitude; 
he makes no undue sacrifices to attain his object. He 
seeks the divine blessing, not that he may slacken his 
own exertions, but that he may be directed in them, 
supported under them. Sanguine, perhaps, by nature, 
he yet takes into the account the probabilities of dis- 
appointment: this, when it occurs, he bears as one^ 
who, though careful of the motive and mode of hi$ 
conduct, had put the affair into the hands of the 
Master of events. His failure does not discourage 
him from fresh exertions, when occasions equally 
right present themselves. He is grateful for success, 
but not intoxicated by it. Under defeat he is resigned, 
but not desponding. He measures the intrinsic value 
of an object by asking his own mind, though he thinjcs 
so highly of its importance now, what he shall proba* 
bly think of it when his ardour is cooled, and espe- 
cially, what he shall think of it when all things shall 
be brought into judgment. This question setded,* 
either moderates or augments the interest he takes 
in it. 

Knowing that whatever he proposes in the way of 
public good, is liable to be suspected of imprudence) 
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or mistaken zeal, he turns this exposure to suspicion 
to his dwn advantage. It leads him to examine his 
project more accurately to spy out its weak side, if it 
have any; and to anticipate, by the operation of a 
well-exercised judgment, the objections which his 
opponents are likely to make. Foreseeing the points 
which may create opposition, he guards against it, 
either by altering his plan, if defective, or preparing 
to defend it, if sound. One of his great difficulties, 
and yet it is his only security, will be his custom of 
referring all matters in debate, * to Uie law and to the 
testimony.^ This will lead him constantly to oppose 
principle to expediency. Of this incommodious in- 
tegrity, he must abide the censure and the conse- 
quences. He will have no share in the crooked arts 
and intrigues by which some men rise so fast, and 
become so popular. He will detest craft almost as 
much as fraud, and the pitiful shifts of a narrow 
policy, as much as he will love the light and open 
path of truth and honesty.— He does not slacken in 
his undeviating stiictness, though he is aware, that 
this is the quality which peculiarly exposes him to 
misrepresentation. Exertion, struggle, conflict, these 
jare the trials for which he prepares himself. Thank- 
ful for tranquillity when it can be honestly obtained, 
enjoying repose when he has fairly earned it; he yet 
knows that this is not the world in which they are 
to be looked for with any certainty, or enjoyed with 
any continuance; and this conviction of its insta- 
bility and fluctuation is one of the many arguments 
with which he seeks to arm himself against the fear 
of death. 

The unequal distribution of the good things of this 
life, the- inferior success of men of more virtue, 
higher talent, and a better outset, than others of his 
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sicquamtance, whose beginning w«8 low, and "Whose 
deserts equivocal, remiDd him that prosperity is ni^ 
sure test of merit, and that the favour of heaven is 
not to be estimated by success. God, he recollects, 
has made no ^special promise of prosperity to his 
children. When given, it is to be esteemed no cer- 
tain mark of his approbation; when wididrawn, it is 
often in mercy; when withheld, it is because God has 
higher designs for his less prosperous servants* As 
to himself, the events of- every day teach him, that 
he had expected more from human life than it had tx> 
bestow, and that his disappointments arise not less 
from his own sanguine temper, than from the deceits 
of that world which it had overrated. 

The world, especially, we may here semai^, the 
commercial world, particularly in these awful times^. 
is calculated to teach forbearance fsu* JBore thim se* 
que&tered life, because men often suffer so severely, 
in their fortune and credit by the •errors or misfor* 
tunes of others. If the good man suffer by his own 
fault, he will find a fresh motive for hiunility; if by 
the fault of another, for patience; if inore directly 
from the hand of God, for submisuon. Whatever 
be the fluctuations c^ his fortune, his faith will gain 
stability, for he will discern sm invisible hsmd direct- 
ing all events for his ultimate good. If he is placed 
in a state of peculiar agitation, God intends to lead 
him by it to seek his rest where only it can be found* 
If in a state of singular difficulty, it is to show him 
his own weakness, and his immediate dependance oa 
him, who gives strength to the weak. This princi- 
ple admitted, will furnish new motives to watchful- 
ness and prayer, without jmy diminution of activi^ 
or spirit. 
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Ifis observations on the gradual process, by which 
the love of money monopolizes the hearts of others, 
teach him to guard his own against its encroachments. 
He sees that the first designs of men are commonly 
moderate. Few take in at one view all the length 
they go afterwards. They look not beyond a certain 
eminence. On this they fix as the summit of their 
desires. But what appeared high at a distance sinks 
when approached; is nothing when attained;-^<Alps 
rise on Alps;* — a further distance presents a further 
height; this, they are sure, will bound their desires: 
this attained, they are resolved to retire and dedicate 
their lives and their riches to the end for which, they 
persuade themselves, they have been toiling* But, 
with the acquisition, the desire increases; wants 
grow out of riches. The moderate man is become 
insatiable. The principle thrives with the attainment 
of its object. Though hope is exchanged for pos- 
session, yet the resdess principle continues to work, 
and will work on, unless a higher principle, by which 
he is every day less likely and less desirous to be 
governed, should arise to check it. 

Society being composed of intelligent human be- 
ings, the wise man knows that something may be 
generally learned from it, relative to the human cha- 
racter; that some benefit may be reaped, even if little 
positive good appear in it; and more does sometimes 
appear, than we are willing to put to profit. Lessons 
may be extracted from the very faults of men; from 
the vehemence of their passions, the mistakes of their 
judgment, the blindness of their prejudice. 

The Holy Scriptures frequently make the anxious 
diligence of men, in the pursuit of worldly advanta- 
ges, a lesson which a better man would do well to 
improve upon in his higher pursuits. He may find 
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in their industry a standard, though not a model: th^ 
wisdom he learns from this generation, he will^ con- 
vert to the purposes of the children of light. The 
world's wise man is ever on the watch for advancing 
his projects. If he contract an acquaintance of im- 
portance, his first thought is, how he may make the 
most of him; the Christian is equally careful to turn 
the acquisition of a pious friend to his own account, 
but with a higher view. 

The mind, on the watch for improvement, will 
improve by the very errors of others. Virtue, our 
divine Master has taught us, may take some profita- 
ble lessons from vice. The activity of the fraudful 
steward may stimulate the negligent Christian. 
From the perseverance of the malignant in their pa- 
tient prosecution of revenge, he may learn fortitude 
under discouragements, and resolution under diffi- 
culties. Injuries may teach him the value of justice, 
may set him upon investigating its principle, and 
guarding against its violation. The wiliness of the 
designing may keep his understanding on the alert, 
and confirm the prudence it has excited. Tempta- 
tions from without strengthen his powers of resis- 
tance; his own faults show him his own weakness, as 
it is foreign aggression which forms heroes, and 
domestic opposition which makes statesmen. 

His thirst for human applause will be abated, 
when he observes in those around him, the unex- 
pected attainment of popularity so soon followed by 
its unmerited loss. When he beholds the rapid 
transfer of power, it will, more than whole tomes of 
philosophy, show him that ' favour is deceitful.' He 
will moderate his desires of great riches, when he 
sees by what sacrifices they are sometimes obtained, 
and to what temptations the possession leads. He 
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will be less likely to repine that others are reaching 
the summit of ambition^ whether they achieve it by 
talents which he does not possess, or attain it by 
steps which he would not chuse to climb, or maintain 
it by concessions which he would not care to make. 
The pangs of party with which he sees some of his 
friends convulsed, and the turbulent anxiety with 
whicli they watch the prognostics of its rise and fall, 
keep him sober without making him indifferent. He 
preserves his temper with his attachments, and his 
integrity with his preferences, because he is habitu- 
ally watching how he may serve the state, and not 
how, by increasing her perplexities, he may advance 
himself. 

The use he thus makes of the world will not carry 
him to the length of entangling himself in its snares. 
Thoug^i he maintains a necessary intercourse with 
men of opposite character, he will not push that in- 
tercourse further than occasion requires. He will 
transact business with them with frankness and 
civility, but he will not follow them to any objection-^ 
able lengths. He is aware, that though a wise man 
will never chuse an infected atmosphere, yet * He 
who fixes our lot in life' will protect him in it in the 
way of duty, and will furnish an antidote to the con- 
tagion. A courageous piety doubles its caution 
when exposed to an impure air, but a prudent piety 
will never voluntarily plunge into it. It will never 
forget, that if the corruptions of the world are so 
dangerous, they are rendered so by those of our owp 
hearts, since we carry about us a constitution dispo- 
sed to infection. The true Christian will make a 
conscience of letting it appear, that he differs in very 
important points from many of those with whom bu- 
siness or society brings them into contact; lest, by 
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the facility and kindness of his general behaviour, 
they should be led into an error as to his pnnciples* 
For worldly men, having been accustomed to con- 
nect narrowness, reserve, and gloom, with serious 
piety, they might infer from his pleasant deportment 
and frank address, that his principles were as lax as 
his manners are disengaged. 

He will, therefore, be careful, not unnecessarily to 
alienate them by any thing forbidding in his exteri- 
or; he will cheerfully fall in with any plan of theirs 
consistent with his own principles; and more espe- 
cially, should it be any plan of benevolence and 
general utility, and one more promising than his own, 
he will never feel backward to promote it, through 
the mean fear of transferring the popularity of the 
measure to another. Yet he acts, nevertheless, as 
knowing there is no humility in a man's taking a 
false measure of his own understanding, and there- 
fore does not give up his independence of mind, 
when the superiority of the scheme of the other doe» 
not carry conviction to his judgment. He will first 
clear his motive, and, next, his prudence in the mea- 
sure, and then be as prompt in action as those who 
rush into it without deliberation or principle. 

He keeps his ultimate end in view, even in the 
most ordinary concerns, and on occasions which to 
others may nbt seem likely to promote it. He knows 
that good breeding will give currency to good sense; 
that good sense adds credit to virtue, and even helps 
to strip religion of its tendency to displease. By his 
exactness in performing the common duties of life 
more accurately than other men, he may lead them 
to look from the action up to the principle which 
produced it; and when they see the advantages ari- 
sing from such carefulness of conduct, they may be 
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induced to examine into the reasons; and from inqui- 
ring, to adopting, is not always a remote step. He 
may thus lead them into an insensible imitation, with- 
out the vain idea of presenting himself as a model; 
for he wishes them to admire, not him, but the source 
from which he draws both wha:t he believes and what 
'he is. 

While he suggests hints for their benefit, he is 
willing they should think the suggestion their own; 
that they owe it to reflection, and not to instruction. 
Like the great Athenian philosopher, he does not so 
much aim to teach wisdotn to others as to put them 
in the way of finding it out for themselves. His 
piety does not lessen his urbanity, even towards 
those, who are obviously deficient in sotpe points, 
which he deems of high importance. If they are 
usefid members of the great body of society, he is 
the first to commend their activity, to acknowledge 
their amiable qualities, to do justice to their speeches 
or writings, while they are disconnected with dan- 
gerous or doubtful objects. On general subjects he 
never labours to discredit their opinions, unless they 
obviously stand in the way of something of more 
worth. But all these cheerfully allowed merits will 
never make him lose sight .of any grand deficiency 
in the principle, of any thing erroneous in the ten- 
dency. 

Of his own religion he neither makes a parade nor 
a secret; he is of opinion, that to avow his sentiments, 
prevents mistakes, saves trouble, obviates conjectures, 
and maintains independence. He acknowledges 
them with modesty, and defends them with firmness. 
On other occasions, instead of shutting himself up in 
a close and sullen reserve, because others do not 
agree with him in the great cause which lies nearest 
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his heart, he is glad that the general diiFusion of 
knowledge has so multiplied the points at which well- 
educated men can have access to the minds of each 
other; points at which improvements in taste and 
science may be reciprocally communicated, the tone 
of conversation raised, and society rendered con- 
siderably useful, and sometimes in a high degree 
profitable. 

But notwithstanding the clearness of his own 
spirit, and the intimations of an enlightened con- 
science, yet he carries about with him such a modest 
sense of his own liableness to what is wrong, as keeps 
up in his mind the idea that the emSr may possibly 
be on his side. This feeling, though it never makes 
him adopt through weakness the opinion of another, 
makes him always humble in the defence of his own. 
He opposes what is obviously bad with an earnest 
but sober zeal, a fervid but unboisterous warmth, a 
vigorous but calm perseverance. 

He will not hunt for popularity; he knows that this 
is one of the common dangers from which even good 
men are not exempt; for after all, the mere good 
men of the world do not monopolize all credit. 
Highly principled and pious men form a powerful 
and increasing minority, which, by concord, firmness, 
and prudence, often makes' no inconsiderable figure. 
When viewed collectively, 

«« Bright as a sun tbe sacred city shines/' 

Each individual, however, according as he contri- 
butes or may fancy he contributes to the brightness, 
is In danger of priding himself on the general effect. 
And many a weak or designing man, placing himself 
under the broad shelter of what he delights to call 
the reHgious xvorld^ limits his zeal to the credit of 
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laeing accounted a member, instead of extending it 
to the arduous duties it imposes, and while he sa« 
perciliously decries many a worthy person, who, 
without the pretension, performs the functions, he is 
as full of the world as the world is of itself. Popu'- 
larity thus sought after and obtained, whether.within 
or without the pale, even of a religious community, 
ts of a dangerous tendency, and a truly Christian 
mind will alike tremble to bestow or receive the. 
praise. 

But if the Christian character we have been faindy 
attempting to sketch, possess a commanding station, 
either in fortune, rank, or talent, especially if he com- 
bine them; his character, without any assumption of 
his own, without any affectation of superiority, will, 
by its own weight, its own attraction, above all, by 
its consistency, be a sort of rallying point, round 
which the well disposed, the timid, and the young, 
will resort to obtain a sanction, and to fortify their 
principles. For, if it is not ihe prevailing principle, 
there is yet much more piety in the world, than the 
pious themselves are willing to allow. If so strange 
a phrase may be allowed, we should almost suspect 
that, in a certain class, there is more good hypocrisy 
than bad; more who conceal their piety, than who 
make a display of it. Many, who are secretly and 
sincerely religious, want courage to avow their sen-t 
timents, want resolution to act up to them, either be- 
cause the popular tide runs another way, or because 
they dread the imputation of singularity, and are 
afraid of raising a portentous cry against themselves. 

The good man respects the world's opinion, with- 
out making it the leading motive of his conduct. He 
never provokes hostility by any arrogant intimation 

that he does not care what people think of him, a 
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conduct not more offensive to others, that indicative 
of a self-sufficient spiiit. He is careful to avoid ^ 
particular cut. He will not be pointed at for any tri- 
fling peculiarity. He fences in^ not only his ordi- 
nary, but his best actions, with prudence, well know- 
ing how much the manner may expose the matter to 
misrepresentation. He does this not merely for his 
own credit, but because, to a certain degree, wi|h his 
reputation are involved the good of others and the 
honour of religion. He endeavours, as far as he can 
honestly do it, to remove prejudices, which an im- 
prudent piety rather glories in augmenting, and thus 
widens the separation between the two classes of 
characters. Whereas, that which is intrinsically 
good should be always outwardly amiable. He, 
therefore, will not make his departure from the order 
which general usage has established, observable in 
any of the harmless and accredited modes of life. 
He will not voluntarily augment that wonder which 
his departure from the less innocent fashions of the 
world must excite. The wonder will be sufficiently 
great, why, in stronger cases, he should subject him- 
self to a discipline different from theirs, and they 
will ask where is the use of aiming to be better than 
those whom they call good? 

By the cheerful alacrity with which he performs 
and receives all acts of kindness, he gives the best 
answer to Lord Shaftesbury's character of Christi- 
anity, * that it is so taken up with the care of our 
future happiness, as to throw away all the present;' 
a sneer which is about as true as the other sarcasms 
of this eloquent but superficial reasoner; for if reli- 
gion does call for some sacrifices of pleasure and of 
profit, yet every part of its practice increases our 
real happiness, by the augmentation of our owa vir- 
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tue, as much as it advances that of others; by its pro- 
motion of kindness, beneficence, good will, and good ^ 
x>rder. 

He not only refuses his time and his example to 
scenes of luxury and dissipation; his superfluous 
wealth has also a higher destination; he must not, 
however, be expected to aim at a primitive frugali* 
ty, many of the superfluities of life having in some 
measure, become classed among its necessaries* The 
spirit of a Christian can never be a penurious spirit. 
His habits of living will be proportioned to his rank 
and fortune, taking, however, the average expendi- 
ture of many of the more discreet. He will never, 
even on religious grounds, by the example of 
parsimony, furnish the sordid with a pretence for 
accumulation* 

He hiis another powerful motive for avoiding ex- 
travagance* He knows that a well regulated econo- 
my Jw^the only infallible source of independence. He 
-fiirill not, therefore, lavish in idle splendour a fortune, 
that he may be driven to recruit by sacrifices, which 
by robbing him of his freedom, will diminish his vir- 
tue. He thinks that what Tacitus has said of a pub- 
lic exchequer is not less true of aprivate purse, that 
what is exhausted by profligacy, must be repaired by 
rapacity* This incommodious rectitude will expose 
him to the dislike of less correct men; for, after all 
that has been urged against the adoption of religious 
doctrines, it is not so much the strictness of opinion, 
as of practice, which renders a man obnoxious. He 
may be of any religion he pleases, provided he will 
live like those who have none. If he be convivial 
and accommodating, they will not care if he worship 
Brama and Veeshnoo; though they would not per- 
haps forgive his professing the Hindoo faith, if it in- 
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volved the necessity of their dimng with him upon 
rice; nor would he be pardoned for embracing the 
doctrines of the Arabian Prophet while the Koran 
continues to prohibit the use of wine. 

Though pleasure is not the leading object of his 
pursuit, he yet finds more than those, who spend 
their lives in pursuit of nothing else. He finds the 
range of innocent and elegant enjoyment sufficiently 
ample and attractive, without being driven for a re- 
source,^ to the disqualifying grossness of sensuality, 
or the relaxing allurements of dissipation. The fine 
arts, in all their lovely and engaging forms of beauty, 
the ever new delights of literature, whether wooed in 
its lighter graces, or sought in its more substantial 
attractions, the exchange 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 

shed sweet, and varied, and exhaustless charms on 
his leisure hours, and send him back with renewed 
freshness, added vigour, and increased animation to 
his necessary employments. 

Though the strictly pious man is more exposed to 
temptation in the world than in retirement, yet he 
finds in it reasons which stimulate him to more cir- 
cumspection. He is aware that he lies more open to 
observation, and of course to censure. As he is 
more observed by others, he more carefully observes 
himself. He watches his own faults with the same 
vigilance with which worldly men watch the faults 
of others, and for the same reason, that he may turn 
them to his own profit; the more he is surrounded 
with temptations, the more he is driven to feel his 
want of divine protection. If his talents or exer- 
tions arc flattered, he flies more earnestly to his di • 
rection, ' from whom cometh every good and perfect 
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gift.^ We appeal to the pious reader, whether he 
does not frequently feel more circumspect and less 
confident in society from Which he fears deterioration, 
than in that on which he depends for improvement; 
whether he does not feel a sort of perilous security 
in company,, in which an expansion of heart lessens 
his pelf-distrust; and whether he has never, by lean- 
ing on the friend, looked less to Him * without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy.' 

If in debate he is sometimes accused of showing 
too much warmth in defence of religion, while its 
opponent, by his superior calmness, establishes his 
own character for moderation and good temper, it is 
because it costs the latter little to manifest a coolness 
which is the natural effect of indifference. The man 
who plays for nothing needs not be moved whatever 
turn the game may take; while he, whose dearest 
interests are at stake, will not easily hide the emo- 
tion which he cannot but feel. When king Solomon 
decreed, as a test of affection, that the living child 
should be cut in pieces, the pretended mother calmly 
submitted to the decision. She had nothing to lose. 
Her hope was dead. She would enjoy seeing her 
competitor reduced to her own desolate state; while 
the real mother, who had a vital interest in the ob- 
ject to be sacrificed, was tortured at the proposal. 
The genuineness of the feeling betrayed the reality 
of the relation. 

The Christian, circumstanced as we have de- 
scribed him, hardly dares wish for an uninterrupted 
smooth and prosperous course; for, though he en- 
deavours to sit loose to the world, every severe dis- 
appointment or privation makes him ieel that he still 
clings too fondly for it; every trial and every loss,- 
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therefore, make him relax something of the firmness 
of his grasp. 

Is your Christian, then, perfect, you will perhaps 
ask? Ask himself. With deep and sincere self-abase- 
ment he will answer in the negative. He will not 
only confess more failings than even his accusera 
ascribe to him, but he will own what they do not al- 
ways charge him with— -sins. He will acknowledge 
that there is no natural difference between himself 
and his censurer, but that, through divine grace, the 
one prays and struggles against those corruptions, 
the very existence of which the other does not 
suspect. 

The peace of the confirmed Christian lies not at 
the mercy of events. As on the agitated pcean^ 
storms and tempests never divert the faithful needle 
from its invariable object, so the distractions- of the 
world shake not his confidence in Him who governs 
it* He remembers that these winds and waves are still 
bearing him onward to his haven, while on the stormy 
passage, they enable him to exhibit a trying but a 
constant evidence that God may be honoured in all, 
even in the most unpromising^ situations. Even in 
the worst condition, a real Christian is sure of the 
presence of his Maker, not only of his essential pre- 
sencie, which he has in common with all, but the pre- 
sence of his grace; not only the sense of his being, 
but the support of his promise. God never appoints 
his servants to a difficult station, but he gives them 
the assurance of assistance in it, and of support un- 
der it. The solemn injunction, * Be strong and work,* 
thrice repeated by the prophet, to reprove the dila- 
tory builders of^the second temple, was effectually en- 
forced by the animating promise which followed it; 
/ will be with you* When the disciples were sent 
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forth by their divine Master to the grandest, but 
most perilous task, to which embassadors were ever 
appointed, they must have sunk under the conflicts 
which awaited, the dangers which threatened, and 
the deaths which met themf but the single promise 
/ will be with you^ was to them strength, and light, 
and life. The Christian militant, though called to a 
milder warfare, has the same reiterated assurance; 
/ will be with you always even to the end of the 
zuorld. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Candidus. 

Candidus is a genuine son of the Reformation; 
but being a layman, he does not think it necessary to 
define his faith so constantly as some others do, by 
an incessant reference to the Liturgy, Articles, and 
Homilies; though this reference would accurately ex- 
press his sentiments: but, he observes, that it is be- 
come a kind of party standard equally erected by 
each side in intended opposition to the other, so 
that the equivocal ensign would not determine to 
which he belongs. He gives, however, the most in- 
disputable proof of his zeal for these formularies, by 
the invariable conformity of his life and language to 
their principles. 

From the warmth of his feelings, and the strength 
of his attachment to the church which fostered him, 
Candidus was once in no little danger of becoming 
a vehement party-man; he was, however, cured by a 
ceitain reluctance he found in his heart to undertake 
to hate half the world, which he found must be ^. 
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necessary consequence. Observation soon taught 
him, that Christians would be far more likely to 
escape the attacks of unbelievers, if they could be 
brought to agree among themselves; but he saw with 
regret, that religion, instead of being considered as 
a common cause, was split into factions, so that the 
general interest was neglected, not to say, in some 
instahces, nearly betrayed. And while the liege sub- 
jects of the same sovereign are carrying on civil war 
for petty objects and inconsiderable spots of ground, 
that strength, which should have been concentrated 
for the general defence, is spent in mutual skirmishes, 
and mischievous though unimportant hostilities; and 
that veneration of course forfeited, with which even 
the acknowledged enemy would have been compel- 
led to behold an united Church. 

Candidus is, however, firm in his attachments, 
though not exacting in his requisitions; catholic, but 
not latitudinarian; tolerant, not from indifference, but 
principle. He contemplates, with admiration, the 
venerable fabric under whose shelter he is protected. 
He adheres to it, not so much from habit as affec- 
tion. His adherence is the effect of conviction, other- 
wise his tenacity might be prejudice. It is founded 
in education, strengthened by reflection, and confirm- 
ed by experience. But though he contemplates our 
ecclesiastical institutions with filial reverence him- 
self, he allows for the effect of education, habit and 
conscience in others, who do not view them with his 
eyes. He is sorry for those who refuse to enter ipto 
her portal; he is more sorry for those who depart 
out of il, but far more concerned is he, for those who 
remain within her pale, with a temper hostile to her 
interests, with principles foreign to her genius, with 
a conduct unsanctified by her spirit* 
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Like a true lover, he delights not to expatiate on 
any imperfection she may have; but he will not, like 
an absurd lover, insist on any imperfection as an ex- 
cellence.  Persuaded that a mole or a pimple is no 
material diminution of beauty, he will no more mag* 
nify them into a deformity than he will deny their 
existence. His mind is so occupied with essential 
points, and so satisfied with their substantial worth, 
that he relinquishes whatever is of no vital import- 
ance to those microscopic eyes, which, being able to 
take in only the diminutive, value themselves on the 
detection of specks, as a discovery of their own, 
though keener eyes had discerned them long before, 
but slighted them as insignificant. Satisfied that it 
is the best of all the churches which exist, he never 
troubles himself to inquire if it is the best that is 
possible. In the church of England he is contented 
with excellence, and is satisfied to wait for perfec- 
tion till he is admitted a member of the Church tri<* 
umphant. 

Candidus made early the discovery of a secret 
which Charles the Fifth did not discover, till by his 
ignorance of it, he had thinned the human race — ^the 
incurable diversity of human opinions. This irreme- 
diable difference he turned to its only practical pur- 
pose, not the vain endeavour to convince others, but 
the less hopeless aim of improving his own forbear- 
ance. He even doubted whether this disagreement, 
though a misfortune in the aggregate, was not even 
more calculated to promote individual piety, than an 
uniformity which would not have called this feeling 
into exercise. 

The more he examines Scripture (and he is habit- 
ually examining it,) the more he is persuaded that 
the principles Of his church arc identical with the 
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word of God; while he is enabled, by the same exa- 
mination, to drink more deeply into that spirit of 
love, which warms his heart with kindness towards 
every conscientious Christian, who on some points 
thinks differently. His atttachment is definite, but 
his charity knows no limits. 

He observes that the loudest clamour for the 
Establishment is not always raised by the most 
pious, -nor the most affectionate of her disciples; he 
therefore does not rejoice when he sees her honoured 
name hoisted as a political signal by those, who are 
careless of her spiritual prosperity; and he sometimes 
finds no inconsiderable difference between those who 
toast h^r, and those who study to promote herJbest 
interests; though the former obtain the reputation^ 
which the others are ofily solicitous to deserve. He 
evinces his own affection by his zeal in defending 
her cause when attacked, by his pVudence in never 
causelessly provoking the attack. Anxious that the 
walls of the sacred temple should be impregnable^ 
he is still more anxious that the fires of her altars 
should bum with undecaying brightness; and that 
while her guardians are properly watching over the 
security of the one, the flame of the other be not 
extinguished. He gives the most unequivocal proof 
that he attends faithfully to her doctrines, by never 
separating them from her precepts, while he endea- 
vours to incorporate both into his practice; adorning 
th^m. by his example, recommending them in his 
writings, and illustrating them in his conversation. 

If he produce little sensation among the intem- 
perate, who exhibit their fidelity to the church by 
always representing her as on the very verge of de- 
struction; yet he would, were the danger present, go 
greater lengths in her defence than some of her more 
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declamatory champions; nay he does more now to . 
avert her ruin, than they who seem to make her safety 
depend on their clamour. If he is not perpetually 
predicting open war, he is watchful against the hollow 
security of a false peace. The most difficult but not 
the least important part of his car^ is not more to 
vindicate her against avowed enemies, than against 
friefods at once vociferous and supine. 

Candidus, though a good lover, is a bad hater, and 
it is this defect of hatred, which with a certain class, 
brings his love into suspicion. He has observed some 
who evince their attachment by their virulence against 
what they disapprove, rather than by cultivating, in 
support of what is right, that spirit which is •■ first 
pure, dien peaceable,' and which, if it be not peace- 
able, 18 not pure. These are more remarkable for 
their dread of external evils, than their solicitude 
for the promotion ot internal piety. Their religion 
consists rather in repulsion than attraction. On the 
other hand, it must be observed, that Candidus has 
none of that pliancy, which, in this relaxed age, ob- 
tains 'in a different quarter, the praise of liberality 
from those who, thinking one religion about as good 
as another, are of course tolerant of any, because in- 
different to all. 

He has learned from the errors of two opposite 
parties, that fanaticism teaches men to despise reli- 
gion, and bigotry to hate it. He knows that his can- 
dour is esteemed laxity by the prejudiced, and his 
firmness intolerance by the irreligious. There is, 
however, no ambiguity iji his moderation; and he 
never, for the sake of popularity with either party, 
leaves it doubtful on what ground he takes his stand. 
Nor does he ever renounce a right principle, because 
one party abuses it, or another denies its existence; 
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and while he deprecates the assumption of names by 
impostors, it does not alter his opinion of the thing's 
they originally signified; for instance, he does not 
think patriotism is a romance, nor disinterestedness a 
chimera, nor fervent piety a delusion, nor charity un- 
orthodox; nor a saint necessarily a nypocrite. 

He observes among his acquaintance, that there 
are some who sedulously endeavour to iix the brand 
of fanaticism on certain doctrines, which both the 
Bible and the Church not only recognize, but con- 
sider as fundamental, as the key-stond of the sacred 
arch on the strength of which our whole superstruc- 
ture rests. These doctrines, while they eject them 
from their own creed, they confound, in the qreed of 
others, with certain dangerous opinions, with which 
they are by no means necessarily connected, though 
they uniformly charge those who adopt the one class 
with invariably maintaining the other. It is in vaiit 
that the persons so charged disavow the opinions; 
it is to no purpose that they only desire to be allowed 
to know what they hold, and what they reject. 

Candidus, however, undaunted by clamour, and 
unmoved by insinuation, tenaciously maintains the 
doctrine of human, apostacy, of salvation by grace 
through faith, and of the influence of the Holy Spirit 
in renovating the heart. In her avowal of man's cor- 
ruption, he insists that the church of £ngland is 
most emphatical. ' Read,' s^id he one day, in earnest 
conversation with one whom he could scarcely con- 
sider but as a virtual Socinian within the pale of the 
Establishment, * read the pointed and explicit con- 
fession with which her service opens.' He holds the 
same language with some others to whom the Church 
is a higher authority than the Bible, in regard to a 
subject next, in connexion with that of human weak- 
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ness, namely, the agency of the Divine Spirit: he 
remarks that both^these doctrines are recognized in 
every prayer and in every officerthat they are espe- 
cially acknowledged in the Collects^ those brief but 
beautiful efFusiofts of devotion, which, lor strength 
of expression, condensation of the sense, and neatness 
of composition, not only sufpass every thing in the 
age in which they were composed,- but remain unri- 
valled in the similar addresses of our own time, 
whose best p^ise it is, that, in this period of fine 
writing, our petitionary form^ are accounted more or 
less excellent, as they approach nearer, or recede 
farther from, those models. Read their self-abasing 
acknowledgments — * Thou, God, who seest that we 
put not our trust in any thing that we do' — ' O God, 
forasmuch as without Thee we are not able to please 
Thee' — ^ Because the frailty of man without Thee 
cannot but faU'-*— * Grant that we, who cannot do any 
thing that is good without Thee, may, by Thee, be 
enabled to live according to thy will' — ' Cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy holy 
spirit' — ^ Because, through the weakness of our mor- 
tal nature, we can do no good thing without Thee, 
grant us the lielp of X'hy grace.' 

But there wo*«fd be no end of enumeration. The 
same doctw^es run through, and are incorporated 
with, the whole Liturgy. To get rid of them, mere 
ornfssions would be altogether insufficient, we must 
tear up the whole web, we must weave another, we 
must weave it too with new materials; for the old 
threads would retain the colour of the old doctrines, 
and communicate the original character to the new 
piece; it is not only the old form that must be new 
cast, but new principles that must be infused, a new 
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train of sentiments that must be adopted, in short a 
new religion that must be substituted. 

Candidus observes, that it is a proof how different 
the views of some of our contemporaries are on this 
subject from those of the primitive church, that 
'while, with some of the former, divine influence is a 
theme of derision rather than of reverence; in the 
other, whatever was pure and holy, was ascribed to 
its operation. At the same time, being a diligent 
reader of ecclesiastical history, as wel^as an accurate 
observer of what passes before his eyes, he is aware 
what abuses have been and are still practised, and 
what deceits carried on, under pretence of being the 
work of the spirit. The importance of the doctrine 
accounts for the imitations and counterfeits to which 
it is exposed; and he knows that the abuse of a thing 
is always pernicious in proportion to its excellence. 
The Old and New Testament abound with instances. 
To those of the former St. Peter reverts, to guard 
his converts from those of the latter — * There were 
false prophets among the people, even as there shall 
be false teachers among you.' Another Apostle 
warns his hearers against-the mischiefs which he 
himself had seen produced by ti^hese impious pre- 
tenders, by instructing them to ^<i;y the spirits, 
whether they be of God.' Hence GandM^s advises, 
with an able divine,* to try the spirits oursel>f*ts,- not 
by putting them upon supernatural work, but to \ry 
them by a more infallible rule — ^by the doctrine they 
teach, that is, by its invariable conformity with Scrip- 
ture. He thinks the same rule and the same necessity 
subsist now, in as full force, as when the injunction 
was given. 

* Dr. Owezi* 
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Candidas is aware that it is necessary, not only to 
be accurate in the use of his own terms, but to be on 
his guard against being misled by the inaccuracy of 
the terms employed by others. He therefore takes 
care to ascertain the character and temper of the man 
by whom any ambiguous term is used, as well as of 
him to whom the term isi applied; without this cau- 
tion he could not decide on the justness of the appli- 
cation. Even the founder of the Epicurean sect could 
say, a man cannot live happily without living wisely. 
Now, though every man, whatever be his principles, 
must assent to this truth as a general proposition, 
yet the phrase, * living wisely,' conveyed a very dif- 
ferent idea in the school of an atheistical philosopher, 
to what it would have conveyed iii the follower of 
Zeno, and more especially in the disciple of Christ. 
Enthusiasm is one of these ambiguous terms. 

Candidus is prudent on a principle which is some- 
times denied. He considers that prudence is, in an 
ardent character, more likely to be an effect of grace 
than even zeal; because in the exercise of zeal he is 
indulging his natural temper, whereas, in the other 
case he is subduing it; and he has found that to re- 
sist a propensity is generally more the effect of prin- 
ciple than to gratify it. Hence, he infers that if re- 
sistance be a work of grace, the sluggish and the cold 
hearted may judge of their own conquest over nature 
by a superinduced zeal, while he presumes he is con- 
quering his own vehemence by a superinduced pru- 
dence; thus the same truth is illustrated by directly 
opposite instances. 

Against enthusiasm, therefore, it is unnecessary to 
caution the discreet and enlightened Candidus. He 
avoids it as naturally as a wise man avoids folly, as 
a sober man shuns extravagance. But then it is the 
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thing itself, and not what bigots call so; it is the real 
entity, and not the spectre, against which he is on his 
guard; for, not being superstitious, he is not terrified 
by phantoms and goblins* He laments when he en- 
counters a real enthusiast, because he knows that, even 
if honest, he is pernicious* But though he thinks him 
highly blameable, he does not think him worse *• than 
murderers of fathers, and nwirderers of mothers*' 
He thinks enthusiasm mischievous, but he does not 
think it worse than impiety, worse than intemperance, 
worse than infidelity, worse than intolerance, worse 
than any other flagitious vice; especially he does not 
think it worse than all the other vices put together. 
Yet this he might be almost tempted to believe was 
the case, when he sees other vices comparatively left 
to enjoy themselves,^ and this doughty enormity,, 
imaginary as well as real, singly attacked with the 
' combined force of all the weapons which ought to 
be in turn applied to the whole family of sin. As 
he is very skilful in symptoms, he takes care to as- 
certain evident marks of the mania, palpable diag- 
nosticks of the rabid bite, before he pronounces on 
the disease, or proceeds to secure himself from the 
contagion* 

By his well-exercised judgment, he can generally 
discover the different causes of the actual distemper* 
He can distinguish whether the patient is sick of a 
deluded imagination, or from having been in contract 
with the infected; whether he is mismanaged by art- 
ful, or injured by ignorant prescribers, whether the 
malady lies in the weakness of his natural powers, 
the agitation of his animal spirits, or the vanity of 
his mind — whether it be an inflammation on the 
brain, or a tumour in the heart — some or all of these 
appearances commonly indicating the fanatical fever* 
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In either case, he heartily subscribes to the reality 
and danger of the distemper, but even then he does, 
not positively pronounce that the weak are wicked, 
or the disordered counterfeits. 

But if, as is not seldom the case, he finds the ap- 
pellation conferred only because the objects of it are 
deeply sensible of the unspeakable importance of re- 
ligion, and the infinite value of eternal things — be- 
cause they are no more afraid of feeling than of un- 
derstanding the great truths of Christianity — ^because 
they think their souls are not a property to be com- 
plimented away through fear: if he find, that with , 
all their warmth they aire rational, with all their zeal 
they are humble, with all their energy they are con- 
sistent, with all their spirituality they are sober; if 
they obey the precepts of the Gospel as faithfully as 
they believe its doctrines — if their religion do not 
lie more in profession than in performance — if they 
give a striking evidence of their love of God, by their 
tenderness to their fellow- creatures — if they are as 
liberal to their bodily wants, as those are, who forget 
to take their souls into the account — if their piety 
appear as much in their practice as in their discourse, 
and their prudence keep pace with their earnestness, 
then he will not be forward to impute to them, as 
the unpardonable sin, those animated sentiments 
which are to themselves * peace and joy in believ- 
ing,' and to others benignity, philanthropy, and kind- 
pess. 

And as he does not call well-directed zeal fanata- 
cism, nor generous ardour delirium, so he does 
not rank those who believe in the omnipotence 
of divine grace among the enemies to virtuous action, 
nor does he suspect that the advocates for strenuous 
exertion are sworn foes to faith. Nor does he ever 
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disavow a doctrine, which he has adopted on convic* 
tion, because it may happen to be associated in the 
mind of another man, with other doctrines which he 
himself cannot adopt. And as he knows something 
of the internal constitution of the human heart and 
the nature of religious affections, he distinguishes 
between the sanguine temper of youth, between that 
warmth, which, in a rightly-turned mind, time wiU 
cool, and experience temper, and which will retain 
no more than a due degree of spirit, when its first 
effervescence has subsided; he distinguishes this spirit 
from that blind zeal and headlong violence, which, as 
they are a part of no religion, so they are a discredit 
to any. 

He has observed, that the reason why we see such 
misshapen representations of religion set up for the 
finger of reproach or ridicule to point at, is, that the 
reviler has not been looking out for truth; he has not 
taken his draught, we will not say fronk the highest 
model, but from the fair average of serious Chris- 
tians; but he has taken it from the lowest specimen 
of what he has seen, and even more commonly from 
the distorted report of others. He was looking out 
for absurdity, and where it is studiously sought, it 
will not be difficult to find; and, if not found, it will 
be easily imagined. This caricature he produces as 
the representative of the whole body; taking care, 
however, to preserve in his portrait just resemblance 
enough to show a feature or two of the real face, that 
the disgusting and exaggerated physiognomy may 
not prevent its being recognized. If no glimpse of 
likeness could be traced, it would not answer the end; 
it would answer it still less, if the prevailing charac- 
ter of the piece were not deformity. 
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Candidas is persuaded that, of every combination of 
wickedness with folly which Satan has devised, hypo- 
crisy is the greatest, as being the most generally un- 
profitable. The hypocrite is sure of being the ab- 
horrence of both sides of the question. Where his 
duplicity is not suspected, the world hates him for 
the appearance of piety; God, who knows the heart, 
hates him for him the abuse and the affectation of it. 
But, though Candidus deprecates hypocrisy, he 
is cautious of suspecting it on light grounds, still 
more of charging it home without proof. As he is 
not omniscient, he cannot be quite sure that any man 
who appears more than usually pious is a hypocrite, 
nor does he so denominate him on that single ground. 
As he cannot scrutinize his heart, he judges him by 
his actions, and leaves him to setde his motives with 
his Maker. 

On the whole, if he meet with a man, the consis- 
tency of whose life gives stronger evidence of the 
reality and depth of his religion, 'than other men, he < 
is reluctant in suspecting him either of hypocrisy or 
enthusiasm. So far from it, he will find his own 
faith strengthened, his own victory over the world 
confirmed, his own indifference to human applause in- 
creased, by such a living exemplification of the truth 
of Christianity, and calmly leave it to the inconsider- 
ate, the incompetent, and the malevolent, to stigma- 
tise the character which he reveres. 

They who, when they observe eminent piety and 
zeal much above low water-mark, insinuate that such 
symptoms in the more animated Christian prove his 
tendency to be a separatist, pay a very wretched com- 
pliment to the established church. Is it not imph ing, 
that her service is not sufficiently high and enlarged 
to satisfy an energetic spirit; that she does not pos- 
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&ess attractions to engage, and materials to fill, and 
spirit to warm a devout mind, but that a superior 
degree of earnestness will be in danger of driving 
its possessor to stray without her pale in search of 
richer pasturesf Is it not virtually saying one of 
two things, either that a fervent piety is bad, or that 
the church is not good. 

With Candidus, this is so far from being the case, 
he is so little * given to change,' that he rejoices in 
belonging to a church of whose formularies we have 
already seen how much he had to say in commenda- 
tion. In these standards he rejoices to see truth, as 
it were, pinned down, hedged in, and as far as is pos- 
sible, in this mutable world, preserved and perpet- 
uated. Her significant and spiritual ordinances, and 
the large infusion of scripture in her offices and Lit- 
urgy, secure her from the fluctuations of human 
opinion; so that, if ever the principles of any of her 
ministers should degenerate, her service would be 
protected from the Vicissitude. No sentiments but 
those of her prescribed f itual can ever find their way 
into the desk, and the desk will always be a safe and 
permanent standard for the pulpit itself, as well as a 
test by which others may ascertain its purity. 

He values her government for the same reason for 
which he values her Liturgy, because it gives a defi- 
nite bound to the inclosure, never forgetting that the 
fruit inclosed is of deeper importance than the fence 
which incloses. He always remembers, however, 
that, at no very remote period, when the hedge was 
broken down, disorder and misrule overspread the 
fair vineyard. 

Among other doctrines, he is an accurate studier 
of the doctrine x>£ proportions, in whatever regards 
the ecclesiastical institution. Though h& cordialljr 
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approves her forms and discipline, though he believes- 
they are not only essential to her dignity, but neces- 
sary to her existence, yet he discrimates between 
what is subordinate and what is supreme. If the 
one is the body, the other is the soul. It is to her 
strenuously maintaining the doctrines of the New 
Testament, that he looks for her preservation. This 
is her Palladium. Nor does it more resemble the 
fabled statue of Ilium, because, like that, it fell from 
heaven to earth, than in its having dropped down 
while the Prince was building' the citadel. 

If he adopt the Liturgy for his model, it is because 
he perceives how completely she has adopted the Bible 
for hers, in never giving undue prominence to one 
docti ine to the disparagement of the rest; like her^ 
he appreciates and setties them according to their 
du^ degrees of importance. 

Among his many reasons for venerating the church 
of England, the pripcipal is that she is an integral 
and distinguished portion of the Church of Christ. 
In the specific he never loses sight of the generic 
character: as a Churchman, he is first a Christian 
and a Protestant. The ramification, so far from 
separating him from the root, unites him more close -^ 
ly to it. If he bear much fruit, it is because he is 
inserted into the true vine. Though quicksighted 
to what he conncives to be the errors, he does liberal: 
justice to whatever is valujable in other communities. 
In many members of those which differ from his own, 
more in forms of government than in any of the es- 
sentials of doctrine, he sees powerful ability and 
sound learning to admire, and much substantial 
piety to venerate. Even with regard to that church , 
from the corruptions and spiritual tyranny of which 
our own has been providentially rescued, he acknow- 
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ledges much excellence in those missals from whkh 
our own ritual was partly extracted; he sees in many 
of her writers a genius, a sublimity, and an unction, 
th^t have rarely been surpassed. In short, he exer- 
cises charity and kindness to all sects and all parties, 
except one, a sect which has lately been well animad- 
verted on. It is not, indeed, a distinct sect; it is not 
a separate community, for then his prudence might 
escape all contact with it, but it is one, whose sloth, 
producing the same insinuating effect which the sub- 
tlety of the Jesuits formerly produced, without giv- 
ing us, like the school of Loyola, any hope .of its ex- 
tinction, has found means to thrust not a few of its 
followers into every religious denomination and so- 
ciety in the world — ^the sect o£ the non-doers^ 

In these worst of sectaries, no vaunting professipn 
of faith, no flaming display of orthodoxy, no clamor 
for favourite, no hostility against reprobated, doc- 
trines, no outcry for or against the church or the 
state, will ever raise them in his estimation. He ac- 
counts them the barren fig-tree of every community 
in whose soil they* spring up. They may, indeed, 
claim to belong to it, but it isu as the worm belongs 
^o the root, the canker to the bud, tibe excrescence to 
the healthful body.. 

In the constitution of the established church, Can- 
didus approves the degrees of rank and dignity, and 
the gradations of income. But, it he never enter- 
tains a desire that the highest were lower, he cannot 
help breathing a coi^dial wish that the lowest were 
higher. Convinced, however, that every thing hu- 
man is in its very nature imperfect, he consoles him- 
self with the hope, a hppe which is confirmed by ac- 
tual instances, that some of the most highly endowed 
will be examples of christian Ubersiity, ^nd some of 
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4k«.«io«ii Jnsadjj^^f patient submission; so that their 
several portions may, while they enable them to fur- 
nish a pattern to others, minister to their own eter- 
nal good. • 

But evils which he cannot remove, he will never 
aggravate* He holds it criminal even to agitate 
questions which .only fester and inflame the wounds 
they are meant to cure: he knows that fruitless dis- 
cussion may irritate, but seldom heals; that queru- 
lous animadversions on irremediable grievances only 
sjerve, by stirring up discontent, to excite insubordi- 
nation. 

He respects every order and degree among them 
for the Lord's sake; and, if a case should occur in 
nrhich he caoiaot honour the man, h^ will honour his 
office. If e^led on for his opinion as to any defect, ^ 
his censures are discreet; if not called upon, he is 
silent. But4f his censures, when just, are tempe- 
rate; his commendations, when merited, are cordiaU 
Above all, he holds the practice to be equally dis- 
honest, disingenuous and vulgar, to make communi- 
ties and bodies answerable for the faults and errors 
of individuals; while he never commends or vindi- 
cates any thing decidedly wrong, either in indiyidu- 
ab or in communities. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

The established Christian^ 



We have it on the authority of a fine writer, that, 
not to knowjvohat occurred before we were born^ is to 
be always a child. Yet while the intellect may be 
improved to the highest pitch by this pntqcedent 
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knowledge, the will and the paRfiion^«fttt;jr, notrwitlir 
standing our study of the most elaborate discussions 
on their nature and effects, remain in the same state 
of childish imbecility. History and philosophy, 
though they inform the understanding, and assist 
the judgment, cannot rectify the obliquities of the 
heart. 

The experience of all past ages has produced such 
an accumulated mass of disappointment, such a long 
unbroken series of mortification, such a reiterated 
conviction of the emptiness of this world, and of the 
insufficiency of its power to confer happine&s, that 
one would be ready to imagine, that to every fresh 
generation, nay, to every period of the life of every 
individual in every generation, wisdom would not 
have all her admonitions to begin over again. One 
would not think that the same truths require, not 
only to be afresh pressed upon us, but to be again 
unfolded; to be repeated as if all previous experiment 
had never been tried, as if all foregoing admonition 
had either never been given. Or had been completely 
obliterated; as if the world were about to begin on a 
fresh stock of materials, to set out on an untried set 
of principles, as if it were about to enter on an ori- 
ginal course of action of which preceding ages had 
left no precedent; on a line of conduct of which our 
forefathers had bequeathed no instances of failure, 
had experienced no defeat of expectation. 

We read perpetually of multitudes, who lived in 
the long indulgence of unbounded appetite, who in 
the gratification of every desire, had drained the 
world to its last dregs; but does the narrative of ages 
record a single instance, that the end proposed and 
followed up in the fervent pursuit, I mean hairiness, 
was ever attained? We contemplate these recorded 
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examples, we lament the disgusts, and pity the mor- 
tifications of the disappointed; but who applies the 
knowledge to- any practical use, to any personal pur- 
pose? We are informed, but we are not instructed. 
We resolve, in full confidence of our own wisdom, 
and complete contempt for that of our predecessors, 
to make the experiment for ourselves. We, too, 
pursue the same end, and probably by the same path; 
secure that we shall escape the mistakes into which 
others have fallen, assured that we shall avoid the 
evils which they have incurred, evils which we attrir 
bute to their ignorance, or their neglect, to their er- 
ror, or their indiscretion. 

We set out fresh adventurers in the old tract. 
We weary pur wits, we waste our fortund*, we ex- 
haust our spirits. Still we are persuaded that zue 
have devised the expedient of which p«^ precursors 
were ignorant; that we have hit on the very dis- 
covery which had eluded th*«*^ search; that we have 
found the ingredient, which they, in mixing up the 
grand compound, earthly happiness, had overlooked. 
The natural and pressing object of our desire is 
present enjoyment; those, therefore, who gratify oiu: 
wa)N¥ard fancies, or remove from us any immediate 
inconvenience, are sure of our favour. On them we 
seize as instruments for promoting our schemes of 
gratification, forgetting that they have schemes of 
their own to promote; that they are equally looking 
to us for our instrumentality; and that, if they are 
making any undue sacrifices to us, it is but in order 
to the furtherance of those schemes. Such is mere 
worldly friendship. As the intellectual eye seldom 
runs along the whole train of consequences, which is 
the only true way of taking our measure of things, 

the same principle which attaches us to the friend 
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vho is humouring us^ makes us murmur at the dis-' 
pensations of Him who is correcting us, dispensa- 
tions which, though painful at the moment, may, by 
a train of circumstances of which we know neither 
the design nor the process, be insuring to us future 
benefits. But having no clear perception of remote 
good, we have no very ardent desires after it. Our 
short-sightedness concurs with our selfishness in 
making this false estimate? 

Divine goodness, which we perhaps have hitherto 
withstood, at length, when He who gives the grace 
gives the desire, touches the heart so long closed 
against it. The still small voice which was drowned 
in the noise and tumult of the world is at length 
heard, afid, through longer forbearance, and farther 
communications of that grace, is at length obeyed. 
Religion operating on the convictions of the heart, 
and our humility Improving with the experience of 
our own mistakes, grttdaally remove the veil through 
which we had hitherto behtld the world. 

As the heavenly light grows stronger, the false 
lights, drawn from the exhalations of sensuality and 
self-indulgence, which at once glimmer and mislead, 
are quenched. The day-star begins to dawn. In 
this clearer atmosphere, objects assume their proper 
shape; every thing appears in its true colours. The 
mind is insensibly disenchanted, the views take 
another ium. As the eye attains a more distinct 
sight,^ the desires acquire a juster aim. We disco- 
ver that the best things on earth have an inseparable 
imperfection appended to them. Referring to our 
past experience, or present clearer observation of 
things, we find that the delights which we fancied 
were indefectible are dying away; we find that plea- 
sure dissolves, wit misleads, riches corrupt, power 
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intoxicates, hope deceives, possession disappoints;-^ 
and, which now stamps upon our renewed feelings 
the deepest impression of the vanity of human things, 
difficulties sink our spirits, success agitates them; 
we find that what we want, we desire with a painful 
ardency; what we have, we either fear to enjoy, or 
the enjoyment is poisoned by the fear of losing it; 
and that intense delight could not long be borne, 
eveh if it could be obtained. The convictions of the 
Christian being settled, he is now desirdus of impart- 
ing the benefits of his own experience to his younger 
friends, who, in their turn, commonly reject the 
transfer, thinking him to be as n^uch mistaken as he 
had formerly thought his predecessors; like him, 
they prefer the experiment to the advice, the risk to 
the caution. 

The sober thinker is now convinced, that between 
the fever of desire, the uncertainty of attainment, the 
disappointment attending what is attained, the alter- 
nation of hope and fear, the dread of the worst 
things, and the insuppressible sense of the brevity 
of the best, the mere man of the world can never be 
substantially happy. The Christian thus warned, 
thus wakened, is thankful, not for the mistakes he has 
committed, but for the salutary Vexations that have 
attended them. The monitory wisdom of pajst ag«6 
rises in his esteem, in the same proportion as his 
own sinks. Above all, he has found, that there is no 
infallible wisdom but in the oracles of inspiration; 
there he looks for whatever is * profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.' ' There only he has found, that the 
* man of God may be thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.' 
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in perusing the sacred records, he even derives 
consolation from what he has been a source of deri- 
sion to the profane, and of wonder to the ignorant— 
the fidelity with which the inspired writers have ex- 
hibited holy men, in the most censurable instances of 
their conduct, and in the lowest stages of their hope 
and confidence. He there beholds the chosen ser- 
vants' of God wading through doubts and apprehen- 
sions, assaulted by temptations, perplexed by trials. 
Had they never been presented but in their happier 
seasons, but in their triumphs, and their victories, 
the comparison with his own failures, with his own 
occasional depressions and fluctuations, would have 
sunk his spirits which they now support, would have 
Weakened his faith which they now confirm. 

He rejoices in the Gospel as a stream flowing from 
the fountain of love and mercy, the spring of all 
spiritual life and motion; he finds that genuine Chris- 
tianity differs from every other good, as spirit differs 
from matter. It establishes the foundation of hap- 
piness as well as goodness; and both, not on any sup- 
posed merit in the recipient, but on the free mercy 
and voluntary grace of God. While it exacts obe- 
dience to the divine law, it shows that the requisition 
cannot be complied with,, but by divine assistance; 
^at it commands, it bestows; if it requires the will, 
it confers the power. 

In the retrospect of his past life, he is astonished 
at the patience and forbearance of God under his own 
repeated provocations; especially he reflects with 
wonder, that the very prosperity which had been the 
special gift of his Maker, had alienated his heart 
from him. He is humbled to think, that it was in 
the very arms of his goodness he forgot him; when 
he*tasted most abundantly of his bounty, then it was 



he neglected him most; when he most largely en- 
joyed his overflowing beneficence, the gift induced 
not gratitude, but intoxication. He looks back with 
remorse on the time he has wasted, and the errors he 
has committed but he does not spend his remaining 
strength so much in regretting as in repairing them. 

To be enchanted with things which have not much 
in them, he now finds is the mark of a weak and un- 
distinguished mind. It shows the absence of a ra« 
tional understanding, and the want of a manly spirit, 
to be inordinately attached to any object, whose 
worth will not bear out our judgment, and vindicate " 
ouj: attachment. Habitual considerations on the lit- 
tleness of present things, the disappointing nature of 
all earthly enjoyments, the grandeur of his future 
prospects, with nearer views of the eternal world, all 
combine to give continence to his mind, moderation 
to his desires, and sobriety to his conduct. 

We are slow in making the discovery of the large 
capacity of the human mind; that it is made capable 
of a felicity commensurate to its nature; that the ru- 
diments, both of eternal misery and happiness, are 
laid in our souls here. Being endued \yith such 
faculties and powers for seeking the favour of God, 
and such means and graces for attaining to his pre- 
sence, the Christian finds that the misery must be 
proportionate in missing it. He has also learned, 
that it is not the design of the Gospel merely to an- 
nounce to us a state of future blessedness, but to fit 
us for it. It is but half the work of infinite love to 
provide a heaven for man;, it is its completion to 
make man a suitable recipient of the bliss prepared 
for him. Without this gracious provision, Chris- 
tianity had been a scheme to tantalize, and not to 
save us. He sees that there is a higher destination 
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for the passions than that to which he has hithdrtd 
applied them. Those affections which had been 
parcelled out, and severally fastened on their respec- 
tive vanities, are now concentrated and devoted to 
God. Love, joy, hope^ desire, the very propensities 
which have formerly misled him, having found their 
true Object, now ripen him for that state from which 
they had long seduced him; each contributes its 
quota towards framing him into a disposition for 
happiness, and to prepare him for its ultimate en- j 

joyment. 

He has long since discovered that the best plea- 
sures of earth are drawn from cisterns not fountains, 
that our most prized delights are neither pure in 
themselves, nor permanent in their duration. The 
immortal mind cannot be satisfied in the pursuit, nor 
even in the enjoyment. They cannot confer what - 
they do not possess, perfection and stability. Things 
perishable diemselves cannot satisfy the desires of 
beings made for eternity. The soul cannot exert its 
full powers, nor unfold its whole nature, nor display 
all its operations on thiis contracted stage. ^ llie 
bed is narrower than that a man can stretch hipiself 
on it.' Tliere is no proportion between such a scan- 
ty space and such large capabilities, such trivial 
pleasures and such boundless desires, such a fleeting 
duration and a spirit formed for imnK>rtality. 

He has found that it is of pressing necessity that 
this futurity be a happy one, otherwise the very cir- 
cumstance that it is endless, which maizes the happi- 
ness complete, turns against us, and makes the con- 
summation of our misery. It is difficult to say whe- * 
ther the shortness of the time allotted us t0 secure 
this futurity, or the eternity of the state to be secured, 
should most stimulate our reUgiQus c3J;e;rtlon?. We fi 
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h^Vfe frequently spoken of the duty of learning of an 
enemy, here the lesson is peculiarly awakening, llie 
reason assigned in the vision of St. John why the *^ 

great enemy is working with such f&werful energy, 
is, because the time is short. Shall we be equally 
assured of the brevity of our own time, and yet be 
less active in securing our salvation, than he is in 
promoting our destruction. . 

Thcf boundlessness of the divine perfections pre- " 
sents to the soul the widest range for the exercise of 
faith and love, and the Gospel teaches the most un- 
shaken confidence of happiness in the death of Christ. 
But that God is the King eternal and immortal^ is to 
us the broad basis on which all the rest of the pro- 
mises are built. It would moderate the delight with 
which we consider his attributes, if eternity were not 
annexed to them; his immortality alone being the 
pledge and security of ours. * The weight of glory' 
announced by the Apostle derives its highest value 
from its being an eternal weight. 

Of the joys of heaven there is in Scripture no de- 
scription. This is wisely avoided, as the tastes, de- 
sires, and inclinations of men are so different, one 
conceiving that to be of the very essence of happi- 
ness, for which another has little relish. They are 
, intimated by negatives, or by shadows, figures, and 
images of things, to which a general idea of enjoy- 
ment is annexed. There is only one idea respect- 
ing heaven, which is clear, and plain, and de- 
finite — its eternity. Of duration every man has 
some precision in his ideas. Other delineations might 
have led to dispute; but if the different notions of 
the nature of happiness might have kindled debate; 
about its immortality, there can be but one opinion. 
Perpetuity gives the finiahiag stamp to perfection. 
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And as we frame our ideas of eternity from what 
we know of duration; so we frame our faint notions 
of God, from what we conceive of goodness. We 
meditate on ^t^ excellencies of the highest created 
spirits, and then imagine something of God, though 
inconceivably elevated above that poor conception, 
yet riot contradictory to it. We fill our mind with 
the iflea of wisdom, goodness, knowledge, power, 
holiness, justicev purity, and to each of these attri- 
butes we prefix that of infinite; never forgetting that 
God is almost as much above our excellences as our 
weaknesses. Yet we can but ascribe to Him all that 
we feel or can imagine of perfection, ^nd we should 
be still more lost in the mere abstract notion, if we 
had not some sensible feelings, though infinitely im- 
perfect, derived from reality and exemplification. 

The Christian must fill his vocation to the last. 
In this or that profession men are looking forward 
to the period when they may lay it down with safety 
and honour: the Christian's safety and honour con- 
sist in his carrying it on to the end. But there is 
between them this point of agreement. The man of 
business contracts his schemes, diminishes his la- 
bours, mitigates his activity, all with a view to his 
ultimate repose. If the religious man act thus, he 
does it with another view, and to a higher end. If 
he seek rest from his toils, it is in order to find a 
surer rest in God; if he contract his schemes, it is 
that he may enlarge his views. There is no specific 
period in which he can say. My work is done, till 
he lies down in the grave, where no man can work. 
He now finds that the tranquillity of his occupations, 
the beauties of nature, the peaceful pleasures of re- 
tirement, pleasures the most natural and congenial to 
the mind of unsophisticated man, would still be too 
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little to fill his desires; that they would leave a 
melancholy void in his heart, without the sense of 
His presence whose gift they arc. While a con- 
sciousness both of the presence and favour of God 
gives a relish to every enjoyment, and heightens 
even common comforts into blessings. 

There is a progression in the habits of a Christian. 
In the advancement of his course his pursuits are 
probably slower, but his interruptions are fewer. If 
his progress be even less obvious, less apparently 
active, he is perhaps more substantially improving, 
more spiritually advancing. When, from the in- 
firmities of declining life, he may seem to be doing 
nothing, he may then be doing most. If he is able 
to look less abroad, he is looking more within. He 
begins to taste more of the fruits of that victory 
which the Apostle describes as the evidence of a 
renovated heart; to give this best proof that he is 
* born of God,' ' he overcometh the world.' This, 
if one of his latest, is one of his most important con- 
quests. But though he has turned av uy his eyes 
from the world, because it never satisfied the desires 
of his heart, he endeavours to the last to serve it 
with much more sedulity than when he looked to it 
for his happiness. 

He has Jong been persuaded, that even in this pre^ 
sent low state of being, we must attain something of 
the rudiments of future happiness. He has learned 
that the first principles must be formed now, which 
are to have their consummation dn heaven, lo look 
forward to the completion of a state and character, 
of which we have not so much as begun to acquire 
the elements, is npt acting according to any of the 
analogies of common life. The beginning and the 
process of any thing we have in contemplation always 
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partake in an inferior, but still in a similar and pro- 
gressive measure, of the nature of the end. It has 
the same properties and tendencies, in its initial state, 
with that which is hereafter to be completed. We 
must begin to lay in our hearts the foundation both 
of the knowledge and love of God, if we would here- 
after attain to that perfection in both, which we are 
told is of the essence of the heavenly happiness. 

He has long found that there is no peace to the 
mind that does not entertain some one ultimate end. 
Broken views and mixed designs distract its atten- 
tion, and corrode its quiet, in most of the enterprises 
of life, a man, besides being absorbed by present and 
perhaps opposing schemes, is looking anxiously for- 
ward to some point of change. He has no sooner 
framed one project, but his views are penetrating to 
something beyond it;_ something which he shall adopt 
as soon as he shall have Accomplished all his proxi- 
mate objects. Thus the projecting, and fluctuating, 
and prospective mind, is never at rest. There is no 
stability but in God* No grand aim, no fixed posi- 
tion, no ultimate end, but in him. He who has once 
chosen his Redeemer for his portion, is subject to no 
more vicissitudes; has no after-reference, no remoter 
pursuit, no further design in reserve. 

He, however, who makes heaven his aim, and God 
his end, will not therefore live idly, as if his choice 
being decided, his object being settled, he had no- 
thing more to do. His object is indeed fixed, his 
choice is irreversibly determined, his portion is un^ 
alterably decided; but that which elevates his de- 
sires also enlarges his capacities, so that his pursuit 
neyer ceases, his search is never finished; nor ever 
can be, unless the perfections of its object could be 
CSLhausted.. Mr. Boyle observes of a certain mineral. 
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that a man may consume his whole life in the study 
of it, without ever arriving at the knowledge of all 
its properties. How much more shall he who seeks to 
' acquaint himself with God/ iind that his entire life 
is too short, his whole powers too small, to find out 
the Almighty to perfectiim! This he will never com- 
pletely accomplish on earth, yet his desires will grow 
with his attainments. 

But as the happiness of a Christian is chiefly in 
prospect, he joyfully looks forward to its glorious 
consummation in a better world. ^ When I awake up 
after thy likeness I shalFbe satisfied,' a plain intima- 
tion that till then we shall not be satisfied* From 
different passages of scripture, we collect that the 
happiness of heaven consists in seeing God, 1114^2^' 
ticipating his likeness, in being satisfied with it. But 
how shall this blessedness be perfected hereafter, if 
the desire, if the endeavour, does not originate here? 
If there be no preliminary acquaintance begun with 
him who ransomed us with his blood, can we expect 
to dwell with him in eternal glory? * Not to know 
God' is the portentous omen of being * punished with 
everlasting destruction from his presence.' It is un- 
speakably distressing to apprehend, that this may 
possibly be the awful description of some, who are 
by no means destitute of credit or character; who 
go on without ever entertaining a conception, that 
such a beginning may be connected with such an 
end. 

All the delineations of future misery, all the pic- 
tures of a disturbed imagination, all the terrors with 
which a restless conscience anticipates its torments, 
all the accumulated images by which Revelation de- 
scribes it, whether under the figure of the fire that is 
never quenched, or the worm that never dies, are 
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but inferior degrees of this terrible climax, * ever*- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord!' 
All the doleful conceptions of unimaginable wo, all 
the shades and shapes of substantial, unutterably 
wretchedness, are comprised in this hopeless, ever- 
during exile. What the soul suffers, there is no at- 
tempt to describe, what it loses is but faintly pre- 
sented to the imagination. On the other hand, * eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath the heart of 
man conceived,' the final state of bliss. And it is 
observable that the two extremes are both most em- 
phatically conveyed by negatives. We are only as-, 
sured that assimilation with God is the perfection of 
joy, ' banishment from his presence the extremity 
of wo. 

There is nothing that more humbles and abases 
the established Christian, than that, whilst in his 
happier moments, he is able to figure to himself a 
cheering image of the glory of the Redeemer, the 
blessedness of the redeemed, the beauty of christian 
perfection; to feel himself not only awakened, but 
exalted, not merely enlightened, but kindled, almost 
possessing, rather than anticipating, heaven; while he 
is enabled, in a joyful measure, to meditate upon 
these things, to feel his mind ennobled and his soul 
expanded by the contemplation, yet to find how soon 
the bright ideas fade, the strong impression is ef- 
faced, the heavenly vision vanished; he mourns to 
reflect, that he does nqL more abidingly possess in 
his heart, that he does not more powerfully exhibit 
in his conversation, more forcibly display in his life, 
that spirit of which his heart was lately so full, of 
which his mind was «o enamoured. Cast down by 
these reflections, he still learns — painful lesson! — 
that ' those 7nust sow in tears who would reap in 
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joy;' that it is not expectation, but possession, which 
excludes all sense of sorrow; that it is heaven itself, 
and not the promise of it, that is to ^ wipe all tears, 
from our eyes.' His happiness in this Hie will, on 
these accounts, be as far below perfection, as his 
goodfiess; and when we speak of his joy and felicity, 
it must be understood, rather ok a comparative, than 
an absolute happiness. It is the joy of hope rendered 
sure by faith. The soul -will not be completely bless- 
ed till the body . is disanimated, its temptations re- 
moved, and its infirmities at an end. 

The Christian, as life wears away, must not be 
discouraged, if he feel not always those fervors, 
which oiice appeared to him inseparable from real 
piety. It is not, perhaps, t&at his piety is less sin- 
cere, but that years and infirmity, which have im« 
paired his natural energy of character, may affect or 
seem to affect the liveliness of his devotion; Hbut it 
may be mellowed, without being decayed; he will- 
not too much distress himself by mistaking that for 
a diminution of grace, which may be only a wearing 
out of nature. Or it may be, that the principle, 
which is become habitual, may not for that very 
reason strike the mind so forcibly as on its more 
early adoption, yet it may have sunk deeper into his 
heart. There may be more proportion in his religion; 
all its component parts may be "more balanced: there 
is more evenness in his character; more virtues, but 
of a less ostensible kind, are collected into it than he 
formerly thought necessary. His piety is at once 
more solid, and more spiritual, more operative, yet 
more serene. His principles have somewhat of a 
different call for their exercise: the efforts he former- 
ly made to resist temptations of a bolder character, 

are now exerted to .repeal the incursions of pcipvish- 
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ness, the allurements of indolence, the murmurs of 
impatience. Qualities which he once relinquished 
to the unconverted, as thinking them merely natural, 
he now carefully cherishes* Cheerfulness, once con- 
sidered as the mere flow of animal spirits, is cultiva- 
ted as a christian grace; for it does not now spring 
from nature, but triumphs over it. 

He is not so eager in support of some particular 
opinions as formerly, because each doctrine now 
maintains its proper place and due importance in his 
mind. If he make religion less a subject of discus- 
sion, he trusts it is become a more practical princi- 
ple. His views are more deep, his judgment more 
just, his convictions more firmly rooted. I'here is 
a finer edge to his virtues, for they are now sheathed 
in humility; and this quality, the crowning point, and 
soundest evidence of a renovated mind, by render- 
ing him more distrustful of himself, more candid in 
- his opinions, and .more temperate in his language, 
will have checked that forwardness of debate, rash- 
ness of decision and impatience with error, which, 
with the less enlightened, might formerly have 
given him the appearance of a more animated Chris- 
tian. 

But the more his character improves, the more he 
looks out of himself for his final happiness. His 
trust in his Redeemer increases in exact proportion 
to those virtues of which that trust is the source, vir- 
tues on which too many others invite him to rest his 
dependence. 

Some Christiaiis, in their outset, are dis;posed to 

lay an almost exclusive stress on duties, without suf- 

•ficiently cultivating the spirit which should prompt 

them; others too much overlook duties, relying^ on 

certain fervors, for supplying their place. The es- 
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tablished Christian is careful never to relax in duties, 
even though they are not attended with that energy 
which once gave more animation to the exercise. 
There may be in them a less sensible acting of the 
affections, which are naturally more alive in the 
active season of life, yet without any diminution of 
the real principle of piety;^ there will be rather an 
increased devotedness, an augmented acquiescence 
of the will, a more complete consecration of heart 
and spirit, to the only legitimate object of their en- 
tire affection. 

He will, however, be solicitous, that if the flame 
emit^ot such vivid flashes, as when it was first 
lighted, yet that it shall bum more steadily, more 
equably; especially will he be vigilant, that he do not 
insensibly transfer to other objects that ardour which 
used to give life and spirit to his piety, and that while 
he fears he is not so much alive to God, it is because 
he is more alive to the world. Though others can- 
not fairly judge of his internal state, yet there is this 
sure test by which he will judge himself: if the natu- 
ral tempers be not more subdued, if the irrascible 
passions retain their vehemence, if pride and selfish- 
ness maintain their sway, while the religious feelings 
alone are grown obtuse, it is an alarming symptom, 
a plain intimation, that religion has indeed lost, or 
rather, it is to be feared, that it never had obtained 
the supreme place in his heart. 

And as he has observed, that in some vehement 
characters the lamp of religious fervour wa6 first 
kindled by the fire of natural passions, so its flame 
declines with the declension of the natural powers; 
he is also aware, that there is a possibility to the 
Christian, as he advances in years, of a growing su- 
pineness^ the too natural effect of which is a decay of 
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the vital spirit of religion. This makes him tremble 
>vhen he reflects that the same awful warning which, 
in the vision of the Apocalypse, * the spirit gives to 
the churches,' is addressed with equal emphasis to 
every individual Christian. He remembers that this 
compassionate spirit, which succours us when tempt- 
ed, strengthens us when persecuted, intercedes for 
u^ when afflicted, has promised no such soothing, 
tenderness under declining piety. His language to 
the decaying Christian, as well as to the lukewarm 
church, is that of alarming menace. This gradual 
apostacy is the only case, because it is a hopeless one, 
in which he threatens final rejection. It is, indeed, 
infinitely grievous, when they, whom this blessed 
spirit has enlightened, in whom he has excited de- 
vout dispositions and holy tempers, visibly sink be- 
low the state in which they once stood* In tiie volume 
of inspiration, every complaint, every expostulation, 
every argument which long-suffering goodness could 
suggest, every intreaty which insulted mercy could 
devise, is exhausted; nothing is omitted which can 
invigorate relaxing principle, nothing is neglected 
which can re-animate decaying piety. 

The advanced Christian, therefore, will guard 
against the too natural delusion of imposing on him- 
self the belief, that a declension in spiritual vigour is 
only natural decay. But he will guard against it, by- 
watching its sensible and visible effects. He will dis- 
cern, whether he ^ts less value on the things which 
• are passing away; whether his attachment to the 
world dinjinishes, while his prayers for its prosperity 
and improvement increase; whether he is as zealous 
in promoting good works by his purse and his influ- 
ence, as he was, in the days of .health and strrnglh, 
by his peraoiMJi eixertioi^. 
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The confirmed Christian exemplifies the emphati- 
cal description of the good man in Scripture, * he 
walks with God.' He does not merely approach him 
at stated times; he does not ceremoniously address 
him on great occasions only, and then retreat, and 
dwell at a distance; but he tualks wiih him, his ha- 
bitual intercourse, his natural motion, his daily con- 
verse, his intimate communication, is with his Re- 
deemer: and he rememt)ers that walking not only 
implies intercourse, but progress. His graces if not 
more sincere, are more universal; he knows and he 
endeavours to act upon the knowledge, that a Chris- 
; tian must be holy in ' a/Z-fwcr/iwer of conversation;' that 
excellences in some part of his character will not 
atone for allowed defects in any. 

In the still remaining varieties of this changing 
scene, not knowing to what particular trials he may 
yet be called, he will have endeavoured to bring si 
general preparedness of spirit to every event. When 
he can no longer do the will of God by his accustom- 
. ed exertions, he can, with a submission which is 
worn into a habit, suffer it. That which is the crime 
of an ordinary man, is his highest attainment. He can 
submit to be useless* He will cheerfully resign him- 
self to ' be discharged from services, in which his 
former happiness had consisted. He will contented- 
ly see himself laid by, though still stout in heart, and 
firm in spirit. He will kindly assist those who are 
rising up to fill the place which he is about to leave 
vacant, by his counsel, his experience, his prayers. 
He caa rejoice, that though the servant fails, the ser- 
vice is and will be supplied. 

He will continue more assiduously to labour after 
that consistency of character, which is a more une- 
quivocal evidence of high christian attainment, than 
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the most prominent great qualities, which are fre- 
quently counteracted by their opposites. This con- 
sistency exhibits a more striking conformity ta the 
image of his Maker; as in the works of creation, the 
wisdom of the Supreme Intelligence is more admira- 
ble in the agreement and harmony of one thing with 
another, than in the individual beauty and excellence 
of each. It is more conspicuous, in the fitness and 
proportion of its parts relatively^ than in the composi- 
tion of the parts themselves. By this uniformity, the 
results of religion are the most beautifu^y exhibit;/ed 
in the christian character. 

And as a real Christtan is, allowing for human in- 
firmity, consistent with himself; so the same consist* 
ency is discoverable in the general features of all 
Christians. However men may differ in their natural 
character, yet there is, in all true believers, a sort of 
xjorrespondent feeling, as well as common principle, 
which draws their affections to each other, as well as 
their hearts and faculties to one common source and 
centre. It is not a traditionary religion which attracts 
them to the faith of their ancestors, nor is it a party- 
feeling which attaches them to some particular so- 
ciety, but it is a divinely infused piinciple, commu- 
nicated by the spirit of God; it is identified in all its 
essentials; and a genuine Christian is radically the 
same being, wherever he is found, and under what- 
ever difference of circumstances he exists. 

The nearer he approaches to God, the more, in 
one sense, he will be sensible of his distance from him. 
Higher views of God's unspeakable holiness,* deep- 
er sense of his own unworthiness, act reciprocally, 
and confirm each other. Yet this growing conscious- 
ness of his distance only serves to. augment his love. 
He more and more feels the goodness of God, in 
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having never cast off human nature, in having, •im- 
mediately on its apostacy, conceived the gracious 
design to repair its evils, and restore its dignity. He 
feels, in its full force, that unspeakable consolation 
which the disciples of the most sublime of all the 
pagan philosophers lamented was wanting in their 
religion; they regretted that between the pure divinity 
end the impure creature^ a^ there is no union^ so there 
can be no communion. Can any thing more strikingly 
demonstrate how completely the Mediator provides 
fo^ that want, and establishes that communion? * It is 
thus,' as a very learned and pious writer has observed, 
* that the Gospel doctrine gives full relief of mind 
and ease of conscience, as well as encouragement to 
piety, and discouragement to sin,'* It gives not only 
future hope, but present peace; it is not all in promise, 
it is much in hand. 

Through the silent, but eifectual, operations of 
grace, obedience is become acquiescence, duty is 
transformed, not only into assent, but choice. If 
even a heathen could say. Lead me to whatsoever I 
am appointed, and I vfiVL follow thee^ but if I am un~ 
willing'^ still I willfollozu thee^ no wonder if the con- 
firmed Christian serves God not so much because 
he is bound to serve him, as because love is the dic- 
tate of his heart, affection the voluntary bent of his 
disposition. He needs no extraneous attraction, the 
impulse is from within. The raw recruit requires to 
be allured by the ' fife and spirit-stirring drum,' but 
the vetersm soldier follows the service because he 
loves it, follows it for its own sake. There is no 
longer any violence done to nature, for the nature is 
tkiade coafornkabk to the object; the love^of Christ 

* John Smith. 
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constrains him, contrary principles are reconciled, 
opposite propensities are blended into one, and that 
one a blessed, though still imperfect, conformity to 
the image and the will of God. The more his per- 
ceptions are cleared and his will purified, the more 
his faith strengthens; the more simple his views be- 
come, the more his thoughts and'affection^ reduce 
themselves to that one qentral point, where alone 
perfection resides. 

As he has long observed that the scheme, the 
show, the fashion of this life passess away, so he does 
not forget, that his own progress keeps pace with the 
world, that he also is passing away with it. Fluctua- 
tion, vicissitude, and decay, form the very characters 
of our being, * Nothing continueth in one stay*' 
Surely these perpetual intimations of Scripture were 
intended for a constant memento, that fondness for 
things so transitory is as ill suited to their value as 
disproportioned to their duration. These constant 
admonitions inculcate temperance in our joy, and 
moderation in our sorrow, lliey teach us to re- 
joice as if we rejoiced not, and to weep as if we 
wept not. Whatever is vain in the end, renders all 
reference to its intermediate course comparatively 
vain also. 

The Christian observes the world around him to 
be most careful about the things which will end at 
death; his care is chiefly confined to the things which 
then begin; and as it is not so much to ascertain the 
time, as to secure the consequences of death, that he 
has been anxious; death can never properly be said 
to be sudden to him, who always knew that the event 
was as certain as the period was uncertain. But he 
does not convert the shadows of death into such a 
thick and substantial cloud, as shall prevent the men- 
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tal eye from piercing through it, and seeing the 
glory beyond it. Through this deep, but pervious 
gloom, the bright prospect opens to that state, a 
glimpse of which, caught by the eye of faith, has in 
all ages, enabled the sincere Christian to work through 
all his earthly difficulties: as it has strengthened him 
to encounter, with holy hope and humble confidence, 
the trials of life, so he trq^ts it will sustain him in 
his last conflict with the terrors of death* * Let me 
now,' says he, ' act as seeing him who is invisible, 
borne up by the promises of the Gospel, and strength- 
ened by the eternal Spirit, let me anticipate my 
heaven, burst my present narrow bounds, shake off 
the incumbrance of body, annihilate a distance in 
itself so short, and make that immortality which is 
near, present.' 

Thus is the image of divine goodness more clearly 
though still imperfecly, reflected in the confirmed 
Christian. The original character of-the human heart, 
as it came from the hands of its Creator, is about to 
be reinstated in its pristine purity. Sin, the lawless 
tenant, not the native proprietor of the mansion, will 
soon be totally expelled; in the mean time, the primi- 
tive principle is radicated; the usurper is dethroned, 
if not altogether dispossessed; he is conquered, if not 
absolutely expelled; if he sometimes disturb, he can 
no longer destroy. The exile returns to his forsaken 
home, the prodigal to his father's house, the pardon- 
ed penitent to his God. 

VOL. VII. I i 



THE END. 
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